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PREFACE. 


SINCE  the  discovery  of  America,  much  has  been 
said  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  question  of  isthmus  transit;  hut 
daring  all  these  four  centunes,  comparatively  little 
has  apparently  been  accomplished  toward  actually 
joining  the  seas.  The  problem  of  iuteroceanic  com- 
munication has,  however,  in  our  day  at  last  entered 
Tiix)n  its  practical  stage,  and  withrjut  being  over-san- 
guine, we  may  now  look  forward  to  its  not  far  distant 
eolation.  While  the  final  technical  plans  for  the  ship- 
canal  are  being  perfected,  it  has,  therefore,  seemed  to 
me  opportune  to  iiiulertake  the  history  of  this  project 
which  has  been  so  long  l>efoi*e  the  eyes  of  the  civil- 
ized world  as  an  immetHate  possibility,  and  which 
ere  long,  let  us  hope,  will  be  a  realized  fact. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  United 
States  and  their  resultant  jx»Utical  ambition,  the 
sabject  is  one  of  peculiar  importance  to  us  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  is  under  this  settled  conviction  that  the 
present  work  has  been  conceived  and  earned  out. 
If  the  narrative  exhibits  a  national  prejudice,  there- 
fore, it  may  rightly  bealtriljuted  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  written  avowedly  from  the  Monroe  doctrine 
Btand  point. 
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As  no  complete  history  of  the  isthmus-canal  pro- 
ject has  thus  far  been  written,  the  necessary  matei-ial 
for  the  subject  was  found  scattered  through  a  num- 
ber of  old  archives,  government  documents,  general 
histories,  and  books  of  travel,  and  among  a  host  of 
monographs  and  pam[)hlets.  Having  collected  and 
classified  these  various  data,  I  have  attempted  to 
weave  the  thread  of  the  historical  narrative  through 
the  follovviug  pages  in  as  even  a  maimer  as  possible ; 
and  in  order  that  the  necessary  coordination  of  tlie 
raw  material  might  not  be  entirely  lost,  I  have  fur- 
thermore taken  pains  to  group  the  exact  bibliograph- 
ical references  under  each  section,  hoping  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  notes  may  prove  a  useful  guide 
to  those  who  desire  moi-e  detailed  information  than 
this  book  is  able  to  afford  concerning  any  of  the 
events  here  outlined.  And  in  conclusion  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  some  economic  and 
political  deductions  from  tbe  facts  as  they  have  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  my  judgment.  Tbese,  how- 
ever, are  only  matters  of  pei-sonal  conviction,  set 
purposely  apart  from  the  historical  narrative,  to  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Miller,  Secretary 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company,  for 
his  kindness  in  providing  me  with  recent  canal  com- 
pany data,  and  I  am  also  under  obligations  to  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  for  i>ermission  to  repro- 
duce the  panorama  map  of  the  proposed  canal  route, 
in  connection  with  my  account  of  the  pi-esent  techni- 
cal situation  of  tbe  project.     I  owe  an  especial  debt 
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of  gratitude,  besides,  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Keasbey,  who  has  rendered  me  invaliiable  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  this  book  for  the  press, 
by  going  over  the  entire  manuscript,  in  correcting 
the  proof,  and  in  making  up  the  index. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 
September,  1896. 
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THE    NICARAGUA    CANAL, 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  have  long 
been  convinced  tliat,  of  all  the  varied 
schemes  of  isthmus  transit,  the  Nicai'agUa 
canal  project  is  the  ouly  one  worthy  of 
their  j>ermauent  consideration.  It  is  now  Central 
over  twenty  years  since  their  government  American 
officially  confirmed  them  in  this  conclu- 
eion ;  the  transient  glory  of  Panama  was  unable  to 
shake  them  in  their  faitli,  and  to-day  the  best  tech- 
nical authorities  of  the  world  are  only  grounding 
them  the  more  firmly  in  their  convictions.  The 
Nicaragua  canal  has  thus  come,  as  it  were,  to  be 
identified  in  the  people's  mind  with  the  manifest 
€conomio  destiny  of  their  country. 

The  settled  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  also  worn  for  itself  a  deep  groove  in  the  popular 
consciousness,  and,  in  the  light  of  their  manifest 
political  destiny,  the  American  people  are  equally 
determined  to  hold  this  continent  for  the  Americans, 
and  leave  Europe  to  fight  it  out  for  herself. 

Thus  fi'om  both  the  economic  and  the  political 
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points  of  view,  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  may  well  be  taken  to  typify  our  present 
attitude  toward  the  more  general  question  of  inter- 
oceanic  communication. 

As  soon  as  we  regard  the  problem  from  an  his- 
torical standpoint,  however,  our  horizon  ia  at  once 
extended  to  include  the  whole  leni'th  and  breadth 
of  the  American  isthmus.  Every  deflection  in  the 
crest  of  its  mountains  and  all  the  sinuosities  of  its 
shores  bave  been  carefully  examined  in  the  long 
search  for  the  most  favorable  route,  and  tbe 
governments  of  both  Europe  and  the  United  States 
have  also  had  their  diplomatic  dealings  with  all  the 
states  of  this  isthmus  iu  tbeir  rival  efforts  to  secure 
political  control  over  tbe  ti*ansit-way.  The  Ameri- 
can isthmus  as  a  whole,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
tbe  geographical  and  political  basis  of  the  present 
enquiry ;  for  it  is  only  through  a  process  of  historical 
elimination  and  contraction  tbat  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  tbe  Monroe 
doctrine  has  at  last  been  set  forth  in  its  true 
lieht 

The  political  divisions  of  these  isthmian  lands  are 
familiar  enough  to  every  one  as  they  appear  on  all 
our  ordinary  maps.  But  nature's  transit-ways  across 
the  isthmus  are  not  so  readily  discernible.  Thus,  by 
way  of  introduction, — though  not  indeed  without 
some  trepidation,  as  geographical  descriptions,  how- 
ever essential  to  a  pi'oper  understanding  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  are  unavoidably  tiresome, — a  brief 
description  of  these  several  routes  of  interoceanic 
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communication  may  be  permitted  at  the  outset,  in 
order  th;it  the  historical  narrative  to  follow  may  not 
be  broken  into  unnecessarily  by  further  topograph- 
ical explanations. 

Our  ends  are  not  technical,  however,  and,  there- 
fore a  simple  method  of  reconnaisance  must  here 
suffice  to  locate  the  lines  in  question.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  first  to  follow  along  the  crest  of  the 
great  Cordillera  range,  from  its  emergence  in  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico  to  its  ultimate  union  with  the 
Andes  of  South  America.  This  ridge  has  well  been 
named  "  the  backbone  of  the  American  isthmus  '* ; 
for  in  all  its  snake-like  windings  it  continues  to  pre- 
sent %  persistent  barrier  between  the  two  seaa.  As 
no  genuine  break  occurs  in  all  the  length  of  this 
baffling  mountain  wall,  we  must  mark,  instead,  the 
several  depressions  which  here  and  there  indent  its 
crest. 

With  a  sketch  of  the  orographic  profile  thus  be- 
fore us,  our  next  office  will  he  to  consider  the 
hydrographic  features  of  the  lands  on  either  side. 
Suitable  harbors,  lying  in  a  favorable  position  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  isthmus,  should  be  noted 
in  this  connection,  and  the  rivers  emptying  into  each 
nui«t  then  be  traced  to  their  lieail-waters  in  the  I'idge. 
Shouhl  one  of  our  depressions  perchance  be  found 
to  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of 
these  streams,  then,  through  this  jiass  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  down  each  valley  to  the  harbors  on  either 
shore,  a  route  of  transit  may,  at  least  provisionally, 
be  dra\vii. 
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According  to  tliia  method  of  enquiry,  we  had  best 
becfin  our  examination  of  the  istliraus  in  the  noi-th, 
(^  2.  The  Among  the  southern  plateaux  of  Mexico, 
Tehuante-  the  Cordillera  gradually  assume  tbe  form 
pec  Route.  ^£  ^  dividing  ridge,  and  extend  southeast 
through  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  keeping  close 
to  the  Pacific  shore.  In  the  crest  of  this  range,  mid- 
way along  the  Isthmus  and  exactly  at  its  narrowest 
point,  lie  two  mountain  passes,  Tanfa  and  Chivela, 
in  close  proximity  to  eacli  other.  Just  north  of 
these  depressions  are  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio 
Coatzacoalcos,  and  from  this  jxjint  the  winding  river 
may  be  traced,  down  the  gi-adual  but  continuous 
descent  of  the  mountains,  until  it  empties  finally 
into  the  Bay  of  Campechy  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
The  Pacific  slope  of  tbe  range  is  far  more  precipi- 
tous at  this  point,  but  it,  too,  is  furrowed  by  numer- 
ous mountain  streams,  which  disgorge  themselves 
abruptly  into  the  lagoons  of  the  southern  shore. 
Under  surh  orographic  and  hydrographic  conditions, 
therefore,  a  pi'ovisioual  transit-way  may  be  laid  out 
directly  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  at  this 
point.  After  the  isthmus,  this  route  has  been  named 
the  Telmantepec  Moute. 

The  main  lidge  of  the  Cordilleni,  after  traversing 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  still  continues  to  run 
§3  The  P'^'''illel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  forming  an 
Honduras  iml)r«»ken  mountain  wall  facing  the  sea, 
Route.  Jo^vn  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
Trans veree  ranges  radiate  from  the  Atlantic  sh^pe  of 
thia  main  ridge,  intersecting  Guatemala  in  almost 
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every  flirection,  and  Btretching  out  northward  and 
eastward  through  Honduras  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
At  the  Gulf  of  Fouseca  the  mountainous  sea-wall 
teriniuates  rather  abruptly  in  a  group  of  detached 
jieaks  around  whose  base  the  Rio  Goascoran  finds 
its  way  to  the  southern  ocean.  This  little  stream 
Las  its  sources  in  the  lofty  plain  of  Comayagua,  high 
up  between  the  transvei"se  ranges  of  central  Hon- 
duras, whence  it  has  carved  out  its  valley  line  to  the 
Pacific.  In  tlie  northern  extremity  of  this  plateau 
rises  the  Kio  llumuya.  Winding  down  between  the 
mountains  this  river  merges  at  their  foot  iu  the 
broader  Rio  Ulna,  which  in  turn  empties  finally  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Be- 
tween these  two  points,  therefore, — from  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca  on  the  t*acific  to  the  Bay  of"  Honduras  on 
the  Atlantic  side, — a  line  might  be  drawn  along  the 
two  river  valleys,  whic)i  would  at  least  fulfil  the 
general  conditions  necessary  for  the  location  of  an 
interoceanic  railway.  This  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  JJondwras  lionte. 
tThe  2»lateau  formation  of  central  Honduras  is  con- 
lued  aloni::  the  left  bank  of  the  Goascoran  and 
around  the  southerly  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  t.  y|j^ 
Fonseca,  in  the  lower  plains  of  Couejo  and  Nicaragua 
Leon.  It  is  from  amid  these  latter  table-  Routes, 
lands  that  the  main  range  of  the  Cordillera  now 
bifurcates  ;  one  branch  continuing  along  the  Pacific 
coast  to  unite  in  the  south  with  the  liigher  volcanic 
peaks  of  Costa  Rica,  the  other  cutting  Nicaragua  in 
A  southetisterly  direction  and  terminating  fimdly  on 
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the  Caribbean  coast  just  north  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Rio  Sail  Juan.  From  this  hatter  branch  a^aiu  great 
wooded  spurs  stretch  out  toward  the  eastern  sea- 
coast,  leaving  between  them  but  narrow  defiles, 
throutch  which  countless  streams  flow  down  to 
mingle  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Escuuced,  as  it  were,  between  these  two  great 
branches  of  the  Cordillera,  lies  a  truly  remarkable 
depression,  about  sevent}'  miles  wide,  which  slopes 
off  gradually  from  the  plains  of  Conejo  and  Leon  in 
the  extreme  northwest  to  the  level  of  the  sea  along 
the  lower  valley  of  the  San  Juan.  Through  this 
depression  runs  a  series  of  isolated  volcanic  peaks, 
while  in  its  centre,  and  for  the  most  pm't  filling  it 
up,  lie  the  two  great  inland  seas  of  the  disti'ict, — 
Lake  Managua  and  Lake  Nicaragua, — which  are 
nnited  by  a  naiTow  channel.  Thus  a  natural  water- 
course extends  through  Nicaragua  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other ;  but  here 
again  the  Cordillera  intei-pose  their  persistent  barrier 
between  the  seas.  Lake  ^^lanaixua  is  cut  off  from  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  by  tlie  plains  of  Leon  and  Conejo; 
while  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  Lake 
Nicaragua  from  the  Pacific  there  extends  the  western 
branch  of  the  Coixiillera,  commonly  designated  as  the 
Coast  ranrje. 

Inasmuch  as  the  elevation  of  the  northwestern 
plateaux  is  comparatively  slight,  and  as  the  ridge  of 
the  low  coast  ranije  is  indented  here  and  there  with 
easy  passes,  numerous  opportunities  are  here  afforded 
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for  extending  tbis  natural  watei--\vay  of  Nicaragua  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  excavation  of  a  canal  through  the 
remaining  strip  of  land.  From  the  northwestern 
shores  of  Lake  Managua,  for  example,  a  canal  might 
be  cut  through  the  plain  of  Couejo  and  thence  down- 
ward along  the  valley  of  the  Estero  Heal  to  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca.  Or,  to  take  a  shorter  courae,  an  excavation 
could  be  made  from  Lake  Managua  directly  across 
the  plain  of  Leon,  to  emerge  upon  the  Pacific  shore, 
either  along  the  valley  of  the  tiny  rivulet  Tamarindo, 
or  else  farther  north  in  the  harbor  of  Corinto.  Or 
again,  having  located  the  depressions  in  the  Coast 
range,  and  having  selected  those  from  among  them 
whose  concomitant  hydrographic  features  seem  favor- 
able, other  canal  lines  could  be  drawn  through  these 
points  from  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  the  Pacific.  Of  the  several  routes  that  might  be 
laid  out  accoixling  to  this  last  method,  the  three 
follo\ving  are  those  most  worth^^  of  consideration : 
^1)  Up  the  liio  Lajas,  across  the  very  lowest  divide  of 
all  the  great  Cordillera  range  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  thence  down  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Brito  on  the  Paoifie  ;  (2)  leaving  the  lake 
level  at  Virgin  Bay,  across  the  next  lowest  depres- 
sion to  the  south,  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  the  very 
shortest  line  of  all  at  San  Juan  del  Sur ;  (H)  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Sapoa  and  across  the  more  elevated 
divide  at  this  ]nMut,  to  descend  again  to  the  Pacific 
at  the  Bay  of  Salinas.  Such  aj'e  the  varied  possi- 
bilitiea  of  what  in  general  may  be  called  the  Nicor 
ragua  Jioutes. 
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South  of  Lake  Nicaragua  the  Cordillera  again  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  siugle  dividing  range  which  cuts 
^  c  The  northera  Costa  Rica  completely  in  twain  by 
Chiriqui  its  coutiniious  ridge  and  its  lofty  volcanic 
Route.  peaks.  About  in  the  centre  of  the  country 
this  ridge-like  contour  of  the  mountains  is  once  more 
varied  by  the  appearance  of  another  elevated  table- 
land ;  but  almost  immediately  the  range  reunites 
and  then  branches  out  again  east  and  southeast, 
completely  filling  up  the  southern  section  of  the 
land  between  Chiriqui  and  Veragua.  Though  sin- 
gulaily  rich  in  harbors,  this  section  of  the  main 
isthmus  possesses  no  rivers  of  importance,  as  the 
mouutaina  are  too  near  the  shore.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  owing  to  the  continuous  elevation  of 
the  range,  it  must  be  deemed  impracticable  to  lo- 
cate a  canal  route  anywhere  within  the  region  just 
described.  The  relative  position  of  the  two  superb 
harbors,  Golfo  Dulce  and  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  on 
either  side,  would  naturally  lead  one,  nevertheless, 
to  choose  some  jiass  in  the  dividing  ridges,  however 
elevated,  througli  which  to  lay  out  the  route  of  an- 
other iuteroceanic  railway  at  this  jioint.  Such  is  the 
CJiiriqul  Hout^. 

After  rounding  out  the  peninsula  of  Veragua,  the 
isthmus  becomes  but  the  Ijiarest  strip  of  land,  hardly 
S  6  The  bi"0'id  enough,  indeed,  to  contain  the  moun- 
Panama  tain  range  itself,  which  now  becomes  even 
Route.  niore  attenuated  in  its  ridge-like  form  in 
order  to  adapt  itself  to  its  closer  quarto's.  But  the 
summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  is  correspondingly  lower 
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in  these  parts,  and  it  is  intercepted,  moreover,  by 
fretjuent  depressions.  The  fii-st  of  these,  Culebra^ 
is  the  lowest  and  the  most  favorably  situated,  from  a 
bydrographic  point  of  view,  for  the  location  of  an- 
other canal  route.  From  its  northern  slope  the  in- 
termittent Rio  Chagrcs  in  some  seasons  trickles,  and 
iD  othera  rushes,  into  the  Caribljean  Sea  at  CdIou. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  divide  a  more  steady 
stream,  the  Rio  Grande,  flows  down  into  the  Bay  of 
Panama  on  the  Pacific.  xYcross  this  narrow  isthmus, 
between  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  still  auother 
line  of  possible  transit  may  therefore  be  drawn  and 
called  again  after  the  isthmus,  the  Panama  Route. 

The  Central  American  isthmus  is  narrowest  Just 
at  the  point  where  it  makes  its  final  bend  to  the 
80uth  to  join  the  South  American  continent.  §7.  The  San 
Hei'e  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  the  excellent  2'"  Route. 
harbor  of  San  Bias,  while  on  the  Pacific  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Chepo  flow  down  into  the  sea.  No  very 
favorable  depression  indents  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains just  here,  it  is  true  ;  still,  allowing  hydrogi'aphic 
conditions  to  turn  the  scales,  a  route,  called  the  Sati 
Bias  Haute,  may  be  run  across  the  isthmus  at  this 
point  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  on  the  Atlantic  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Chepo  on  the  Pacific. 

The  last  section  of  the  isthmus,  that  contained 
between  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  and  the  Atrato  River, 
is  known  geographically  as  the  isthmus  of  ^^  jj^^ 
Daiien.  It  is  a  region  well  provided  with  Caledonian 
both  rivers  and  harbors,  and,  on  jthis  ac-  Route, 
count  at  least,  seemingly  well  adapted  to  the  location 
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of  further  canal  routes.  But  here  again  orographic 
conditions  intervene.  All  along  the  length  of  this 
last  isthmus  no  real  depression  in  the  mountain  ridge 
is  to  be  found.  Hydrographtcally  the  region  is  so 
admirably  endowed,  however,  that,  by  ignoring 
mountain  obstacles  once  more,  a  canal  line  might  be 
run  from  Caledonian  Bay,  the  most  favorable  harbor 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  across  a  lofty  divide,  to  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  Pacific.  This  could 
be  done  either  directly,  by  descending  along  the 
valley  of  the  Savannah,  or,  again,  by  describing  a 
bend  to  the  south  and  following  along  the  more 
favorable  valley  of  the  Chucunagua  to  the  Tuyra, 
and  thence  to  the  sea.  This  more  or  less  doubtful 
route  for  a  canal  is  called  the  Caledonian  Honte. 

In  Darien  the  Cordillera  describe  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  south,  following  the  general  trend  of  the  land, 
§  o  The  ^"^^  sweep  across  the  naiTow  isthmus  to 
Atrato  form  heuceforth  one  continuous  range  with 
^•"'*«»'  the  Andes  of  South  America.  The  wes- 
tern slopes  of  these  mountains  still  continue  to  drain 
directl}'  Into  the  Pacific.  But  the  countless  streams 
which  nish  down  the  narrower  eastern  defiles  do  not 
empty  as  before  into  the  Caribbean,  but  flow  one 
and  all  into  the  Kio  Atrato.  From  its  sources  in 
the  Andes  to  its  outlet  in  the  broad  Atlantic  at  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  this  gi*eat  river  flows  due  north 
diiectly  under  the  eastern  base  of  the  range.  To 
locate  the  several  canal  routes  of  this  region  the 
Atrato  river  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  base  of 
operations.  From  its  confluence  in  the  Atrato  each 
eastern  mountain  stream  should  be  followed  up  to 
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its  head-waters  in  the  dividing  ridge.  If  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  its  sources  a  favorable  mouDtain  pass 
exists,  and  if  from  the  other  side  of  such  divide 
another  river  bed  may  be  traced  down  the  western 
mountain  slopes  to  the  Pacific,  there  an  Atrato  canal 
route  may  be  located.  In  some  few  cases  such  con- 
ditions ai'e  fulfilled,  aud  by  using  the  Ati-ato  j'iver 
as  a  common  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  the  possible 
canal  routes  of  this  section  may  be  laid  out  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  From  the  Atrato  up  the  Cacarica  to  the 
divide  and  thence  down  the  Tuyra  to  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel ;  (2)  up  the  Truando  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Atrato,  over  the  range  which  skirts  directly 
along  the  coast  at  this  point,  and  down  a  more  pre- 
cipitous descent  to  Kelly's  Inlet  on  the  Pacific;  (3) 
up  the  Napipi  or  the  Doguado  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, to  emerge  on  the  western  sea-board  either  at 
Cupica  or  ChiriChiri  Bay  ;  (4)  up  the  Atrato  itself 
to  its  head-waters  in  the  Raspadura  ridge,  and  thence 
<lown  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  the  sea  at  Chirambira, 
considerably  farther  south.  In  detail  these  several 
Atrato  routes  are  spoken  of  as  the  Atrato-Tuyray 
the  Atrato- Trumuh\  the  Atrato-Napipi-Doguado, 
and  the  Atrato- San-f Juan  HonUa, 

Having  thus  located  the  routes  geographically 
from  north  to  south  through  the  istlimus,  we  have 
now  to  judge  of  their  comparative  feasi-  , 
bility  from  a  technical  j)oint  of  view.  To  comparison 
this  end  we  had  best  grouji  the  transit- 
ways  now  into  three  classes  :  The  first  to 
include  those  lines  which  have  only  been  regarded 
with  a  view  toward  railroad  construction  \  the  second 


of  the  ScT* 
eral  Routes. 
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The  Hon. 
duraa  and 
Chiriqui 
Routes, 


to  comprelieiRl  such  as  modern  scientific  investigation 
lias  removed  beyond  tbe  range  of  coinpai'ative  feasi- 
bility for  a  canal ;  and  the  last  to  be  made  up  of  the 
canal  routes  still  open  to  technical  discussion. 

In  the  first  class  are  to  be  placed  the  Honduras 
and  Chiriqui  routes.  Magnificent  harbors  indent 
the  shores  at  either  terminus  of  both  these 
routes,  and  from  a  hydrographic  stattd- 
point  there  is  little  room  for  a  choice  be- 
tween them.  The  distance  between  the 
seas  is  lonsrer  across  Honduras,  but  the  ascent  is 
gradual  over  the  divide.  Tnie,  the  plain  of  Coma- 
yagua  rises  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet,  but  well-defined  river  beds  mark  the 
way  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  route,  and 
a  railway  in  this  region  would  have  few  serious 
grades  to  encounter.  Between  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon 
and  the  Golfo  Buk-e  the  distance  is  only  eighty 
miles,  but  the  i*ange  rises  here  to  the  height  of  five 
thousand  feet.  By  prcq>er  curves  and  tuunelling  an 
ordinary  railroad  line  could  be  constructed  without 
very  serious  difficulty,  however,  to  connect  the  two 
shores  of  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Our  second  claas  contains  a  whole  history  of 
blighted  hopes,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
TheTehu»n-  ^^^  isthmus,  wc  may  dispose  of  these 
tepee,  San       loutes  with  ft  word. 

There  is  fii-st  the  Tehuautepec  route,  so 
attractive  to  American  promoters,  lying  as 
it  does  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
within  easy  access  to  the  great  Mississippi  basin  of 


BIbb,  Caledoa 
ian.and 
Atrato  Routes 
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"our  country.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  region 
are  also  favorable,  but  neither  geography  nor  cliina' 
tography  can  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  un- 
favorable orographic  and  Lydrographic  features  of 
this  section.  In  the  list  of  disadvantages  thei-e  is 
first  the  distance  across  this  isthmus  to  be  consid- 
ered, which  would  involve  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  actual  excavation  in  digging  the  trench 
of  the  canal.  Then,  again,  a  great  number  of  locks 
woidd  in  any  event  be  necessary  in  order  to  cross 
the  divide,  and  at  such  an  elevation — over  seven 
hundred  feet  at  Tarifa,  the  lowest  point, — no  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  could  be  procured  to  flood 
them  from  above.  Lastly,  there  is  no  suitable  har- 
bor to  be  found  at  the  Udrtheju  terminus  of  the  pro- 
jjosed  canal,  while  toward  the  south  the  numerous 
little  streams  are  continually  disgorging  the  detritus 
of  the  mountains  into  the  laf'oons  of  the  Pacific 
shore.  Iti  the  face  of  such  obstacles  to  canal  con- 
tttruction,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuautepec  has  at  last 
been  relegated  to  the  class  of  railroad  routes,  though 
its  advocates  have  long  maintained  that  the  line 
should  be  used  as  a  ship-railway  at  the  very  least. 

At  Ban  Bias  and  C'uledoniii,  where  the  isthmus  is 
so  narrow  and  the  harb(jrs  are  so  good,  it  was  confi- 
dently exj>ected  that  straight  sea-level  canals  could 
easily  be  built  to  join  the  two  seas.  But  here  again 
the  mountains  intervened  to  dash  the  high  hopes  of 
enthusiasts.  A  lock  system  would  in  both  cases 
prove  imp<iS8ible,  both  on  account  of  the  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  water  supply. 
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routes   appear   even    more   attiactive   tliaa 
we   liave   just   been   oonsitleriug.     It  would 


Tunnelling  migbt  indeed  be  resorted  to,  but,  com- 
paratively s^^eaking  at  least,  this  would  prove  too 
costly  an  expedient. 

From  a  hydrographic  point  of  view,  again,  the 
Atrato 
those 

seem  so  easy  a  matter  to  enter  tins  stream  from  the 
magnificent  Gulf  of  Darien  on  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
only  the  merest  stnp  of  land  would  still  cut  us  off 
from  the  Pacific.  But  this  belt  of  land  contains  the 
Cordillera,  and  though,  indeed,  numerous  river  val- 
leys furrow  both  the  mountain  slopes,  still  nowhei'e 
along  the  range  is  the  pereistency  of  the  dividing 
ridge  more  marked  than  just  here.  At  no  one  point, 
in  fact,  does  there  occur  just  that  coincidence  of  oro- 
grajihic  and  hydrographic  conditions  so  essential  to 
the  location  of  a  canal  route.  Moreover,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  this  really  tropical  country,  with  its 
constant  rainfall  through  so  many  months  of  the 
year,  would  necessanly  militate  against  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  canal  in  this  region,  even 
though  topographic  obstacles  were  overcome.  Thus 
the  Atrato  section  also  has  proved  to  be  a  region  of 
disappointments,  as  we  shall  see,  and  its  promises 
likewise  have  vanished. 

Thus  the  lesson  of  engineering  science  is  the  les- 
son of  histor)'^  as  well,  and  for  our  third  class  we  are 
left  with  only  the  Nicai"a£nia  and  Panama 

The  Nicarnfua  •/  o 

andPaDama  routcs.  Thcsc  arc  the  two  gi'eat  competi- 
RoutM.  ^^^^  ^£  ^^^  ^i^y  £^^  ^^^  fulfilment  of  inter- 
oceanic  transit,  and  between  the  two  the  issue  has 
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ln«lrea(Iy  been  sharply  drawn  regarding  a  lock  or  a 
sea-level  canal. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  locks  and  all  their 
commercial  disadvantages,  it  is  through  the  Nicara- 
guan  depression  that  nature  seems  to  have  made  most 
of  her  concessions  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  The  distance  retjuiriiig  actual  exca- 
vation through  this  region  is  comparatively  short ; 
the  divides  to  be  crossed  are  the  lowest  of  all  the 
isthmus ;  the  supply  of  water  in  the  lakes  is  both 
steaily  and  abundant ;  the  character  of  the  rock  and 
soil  to  be  cut  away  is  in  the  main  favorable ;  and 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  route,  at  least,  the  cli-. 
matic  conditions  are  equable.  Besides  the  drawb.ick 
involved  in  the  locks,  the  onlv  other  serious  disad* 
vantages  of  this  route  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  vol- 
canic  nature  of  the  region  traversed,  and  in  the 
absence  of  suitable  harbors  at  either  terminus  of  the 
projK>sed  canal.  Already  engineering  science  is 
remedying  the  latter  difficulty  by  artificial  means, 
and  as  to  the  former  objection,  nature  herself  is 
assuring  us,  by  her  long  continued  acquiescence  in 
our  plans. 

Still  the  advantages  to  commerce  of  a  direct  sea- 
level  canal  are  so  signal,  that  we  wouhl  hesitate  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  so  long 
as  Panama  can  offer  us  any  hope  of  its  ultimate 
achievement.  It  would  certainly  be  infinitely  prefer- 
aljle  thus  to  mingle  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  di- 
rectly with  those  of  the  Pacific  without  having  to 
resort  to  locks ;  and  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
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if  anywhere,  is  the  opportunity  afforded.  The  dis- 
tance re-qiiiriug  excavation  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  is  here  the  shortest  of  all.  The  moun- 
tain barrier  to  be  cut  through  is  also  comparatively 
narrow,  and  at  its  highest  point  along  the  line  it 
only  I'ises'  284  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 
At  the  termini  of  the  proposed  canal  natui-e  has, 
moreover,  provided  suitable  harboi-s,  affording  easy 
ingress  and  egress  from  either  sea.  But  here  the 
list  of  Panama's  advantages  must  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  climate  of  this  region  is  extremely 
unhealthful,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  interfere  very 
seriously  with  the  construction  of  the  canal,  to  say 
nothiiig  of  its  maintenance  and  operation.  Then, 
above  all,  there  remains  the  still  unsolved  problem 
of  the  llio  Cham-es.  The  flow  of  this  little  stream 
is  most  uncertain,  in  the  dry  seasons  making  it 
apjiear  little  more  than  a  rivulet,  and  during  the  wet 
seasons  actually  flooding  the  entire  valley.  As  the 
river  itself  pereistently  crosses  and  recrosses  the  only 
possible  canal  route,  and  as  botli  their  levels  must  be 
the  same  if  the  oceans  are  to  be  Joined  dii-ectly,  it 
becomes  thus  imperative  that  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres  be  diverted  in  some  way  and  kept  clear  of 
the  bed  of  the  canaL  Trae,  the  diflSculty  could 
easily  be  avoided  if  the  canal  were  raised  above  the 
river  by  locks ;  but  the  moment  that  locks  enter 
into  the  comparison,  the  advantages  turn  again  in 
favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 

As  between  the  lock  canal  through  Nicaragua  and 
the  sea-level  canal  across  Panama,  it  is  still  an  open 
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question,  witli  the  balance  of  scientific  opinion  now 
in  favor  of  the  former.  But  this  is  a  technical  ques- 
tion, and  the  aim  of  this  book  is  political.  In  this 
introduction  we  have  only  attempted  to  tabulate  in  a 
general  way,  the  conclusions  that  science  has  thus 
far  reached  in  the  problem  of  isthmus  transit.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  these  very  conclu- 
sions are  the  results  of  a  long  historical  process, 
which  in  its  turn  has  had  its  influence  upon  the 
political  and  economic  evolution  of  the  nations  most 
intimately  concerned.  And  it  is  primarily  with  this 
phase  of  the  story  that  these  pages  have  to  do. 


Part  One. 


THE    MERCAimLE    PERIOD    AND     TIIE     ABSOLUTE    MOlf« 

ABCHY — THE   CANAL    PRCTZCT  A   ROYAL 

MONOPOLY.       1493-1815, 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE   DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

BISHOP  BERKELEY'S  oft-quoted  lines— 
"  Westward  tlie  course  of  Empires  takes  its 
way " — would  seem  to  tell  but  half  the 
story.  From  Asia  successive  waves  of  Aryau  migra- 
tion have^  indeed,  broken  over  the  sliores  of 
both  Europe  and  America,  but  just  as  each  Moygnient 
ocean  breaker  is  followed  immediately  by  of  the 

an    undertow    movement    sweepinec    back  ^  World's 

1  Commerce. 

toward  the  centre  of  disturi>ance;  so  too 
liave  these  waves  of  Western  civilization  been  suc- 
^ceeded  in  each  case  by  a  return  current  of  trade  and 
commerce  settincr  in  toward  the  lands  of  the  East. 
Thus,  on  the  one  haud,  our  advance  has  been  steadily 
westward,  through  the  European  peninsulas  to  the 
Atlantic,  over  the  seas  to  the  New  World,  and 
the  American  continent  toward  the  countries 
19 
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of  the  Orient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  easterly 
trade  lines  with  Asia  have  all  the  Avhile  been  multi- 
plytuf^  ill  number  and  gaining  in  stability. 

In  our  day  the  circle  of  the  globe  is  all  but  com- 
pleted. On  the  western  shores  of  America,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  now  stand  covetously 
regarding  the  neighboring  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
In  the  opposite  direction  the  Suez  canal  has  already 
brought  the  Europeans  in  close  touch  with  their 
Asiatic  colonies  and  dependencies,  Africa  has  at  last 
become  circuni-colonized,  and  Russia  is  even  now 
busily  engaged  in  establishing  commercial  connec- 
tions with  the  Pacific  through  Siberia.  The  Oriental 
nations  themselves,  surrounded  thus  on  every  side, 
have  begun  ti»  feel  the  impetus  of  this  twofold 
movement  of  Western  civilization,  and  are  waking  up 
at  last  to  the  demands  of  its  economic  life. 

The  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  joining 
tlie  waters  of  the  Atlantic  directly  with  those  of  the 
Pacific  must,  therefore,  owing  to  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth,  merge  these  two  great  channels  of  trade 
into  one.  The  course  of  the  world's  commerce  will 
thus  in  the  end  assume  a  rotary  motion,  and  com- 
mercial advance  can  then  no  longer  be  likened  to  the 
breakers  of  a  rising  tide  with  their  back-rushing 
undertow  currents,  but  rather  to  the  waves  of  the 
deep-flowing  sea  itself,  where  no  shore  obstructs  its 
course. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  true  enough  to  say 
that  production  is  carried  on  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
ever-increasiuff  wants  of  man.     Since  the  institution 
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of  reproductive  cajHtal,  however,  the  immediate 
cause  of  western  ecouomic  advance  is  rather  to  be 
fuand  in  that  insatiable  desire  of  c^ain  that  „  _. 
has  ever  since  actuated  those  m  control  of  Force» 
the  meaus  of  production.  Such  is  the  force  Back  of  this 
which  has  gradually  extended  the  zone  of 
our  commercial  activity  ever  farther  westwai'd,  and  at 
the  same  time,  bound  the  trade  of  Europe  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  lands  of  the  East.  This  self- 
same sociological  factor  has  also  loug  been  operating 
upon  the  solution  of  the  isthmian  transit  problem, 
whose  history  we  have  here  to  i-ecord  and  whose 
ultimate  fulfilment  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to. 

The  ownine:  classes  of  Greece  and  Kome  secured 
their  profits  from  the  laud  by  directing  the  labors  of 
slaves.  As  the  slave  system  is  technically 
far  fr'oin  productive,  however,  it  could  not  Historical 
be  relied  ujxjn  to  afford  an  Indefinitely  Retroapect 
increasincj  return,  unless  ainilied  tt>  au  ever  „     o  t  e 

o  '  11  Movement. 

expanding  area  of  land.  Thus  after  the 
southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  had  been  more  or  less 
superficially  ex[vloited  iu  this  way,  the  rich  countries 
of  the  East  had  j>erforce  to  he  couquei'ed  and  made 
to  give  up  their  wealth.  With  Rome  as  its  centre, 
this  twofold  movement  of  trade  and  commerce 
came  thus  to  include  the  British  Isles  on  its  west- 
waixl  advance,  and  the  furthermost  confines  of  Persia 
within  its  eastern  connections.  Competition  among 
the  several  ownere  of  Kome  for  the  largest  share  in 
these  profits  of  conquest,  resulted  at  the  same  time 
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in  the  downfall  of  the  smaller  proprietors  and  the 
concentration  of  all  the  wealth  thus  acqiiii'ed  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  Individnal  initiative  had  no 
further  outlet  in  consequence,  and,  after  all  available 
land  had  been  taken  up,  the  labor  of  rebellious 
slaves  and  the  tribute  of  conquered  peoples  no 
longer  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of 
the  Roman  monopolists  and  support  their  idle 
clients.  Diminishing  returns  set  in,  and  not  being 
able  to  support  itself  financially,  the  Empire  was 
bound  in  the  end  to  fall. 

The  Ijarljarians  of  Northern  Europe  thereupon 
assumed  control  of  the  economic  advance  of  the 
AVest.  8till  more  strenuous  conditions  confronted 
them,  however,  and,  in  order  to  acquire  any  profits 
at  all  from  such  an  environment,  some  more  efficient 
system  of  production  than  slavery  had  necessarily  to 
be  evolved.  Now  the  Roman  proprietor  owned  not 
only  the  land  but  also  the  laborer  himself,  and  was 
thus  in  a  position  to  absorb  the  entire  sui'plus  value 
of  industry.  What  was  gained  thus  in  profits  was 
ultimately  lost,  however,  in  the  energy  of  the  actual 
producers.  The  feudal  owners  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  content  tliemselves  with 
control  of  the  land  alone,  binding  their  serfs  to  the 
soil,  it  is  true,  l>ut  leaving  them  for  the  time,  mastere 
of  their  own  personality.  Additional  productive 
energy  was  thus  acquired,  and  from  the  land  ele- 
ment at  least,  profits  were  still  assured  to  the  pro- 
prietary cLisses. 

The  continent  now  became  the  centre  of  economic 
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activity,  and  on  the  basis  of  sei'Moni  the  agricultural 
lands  of  Western  Europe  began  to  be  redeemed.  Co- 
incident with  this  western  advance,  a  back-draft  also 
Bet  in  again  toward  the  Orient.  In  order  to  gratify 
a  growing  demand  for  luxuries  among  the  feudal 
lords,  efforts  came  to  be  made  at  this  time  through 
the  arms  of  the  crusaders  and  their  mercantile  allies 
to  reestablish  trade  connections  with  India;  while 
travellers  and  Christian  missionaries  also  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  lands  of  the  far  East, 
where  the  liberal  and  magnificent  Mongols  now  held 
fiway.  These  iiret  attempts  ^vere  not  altogether 
i»nccessful ;  for,  by  the  time  the  proprietors  of  the 
West  had  really  begun  to  feel  the  need  of  Oriental 
pn>duct8,  the  i>orts  of  Asia  Minor  began  one  by  one 
to  be  closed  upon  tlieni  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  while 
the  Tartar  hordes  of  China,  less  hospitable  than  the 
Mongols  whom  they  had  overthrown,  now  shut  them 
off  by  land.  The  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
nevertheless,  still  managed  to  maintain  an  indirect 
and  pi-ecarious  tr.ide  with  the  East; — just  enough, 
in  fact,  to  keep  tlie  European  appetite  whetted  for 
Oriental  treasure. 

As  a  result  of  this  partial  failure,  articles  of  luxury 
had  now  for  the  mt)st  part  to  Ije  produced  at  home. 
This  was  now  possible,  as  the  growth  of  her  mediie- 
val  towns  had  alrea<ly  raised  handicraft  in  Europe 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  calling.  Serfdom 
soon  proved  itself  utterly  inade«piate  for  wtu-k  of 
this  kind,  as  a  high  degree  of  individual  initiative 
"waa  here  essential   to  immediate  success.     Feudal 
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coutrol,  in  consequence,  became  merely  nominal  over 
the  toAvus,  where  a  system  of  industrial  partnership 
between  gildmasters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices 
gradually  came  to  take  the  place  of  serf  labor. 
After  a  routine  had  once  been  established,  however, 
and  handicraft  too  become  systematized,  individual 
incentive  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  laborers  was 
no  h>nger  of  such  paramount  importance.  Seeing 
therein  an  opjwrtunity  for  gain,  the  gildmasters 
then  gradual!}'  put  a  stop  to  these  co-o2">erative 
methods  of  production,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in 
becoming  owners  and  controllers  themselves,  direct- 
ing the  labor  of  their  former  partners,  the  Jouraey- 
nien  and  apprentices,  and  pixxlucing  more  directly 
for  the  market. 

Cut  off  from  all  further  activity  in  the  East,  the 
feudal  lords  sjient  their  energies,  in  the  meantime, 
competing  and  fighting  with  each  other  for  the 
largest  share  of  Europe's  agricultural  j>rofits.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  here  the  same  as  in  Rome. 
The  weaker  were  dispossessed  and  their  fiefs  added 
to  the  domain  of  the  stronger,  until  finally  the  lands 
of  the  "West  came  for  the  most  jmrt  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  number  of  territorial  hmls, — the  absolute 
monarcha  of  Europe.  Tlie  burgher  aristocrats  of  the 
to^vns  were  naturally  loth  to  be  absorbed  in  this 
landed  monopoly,  but  as  they  had  begun  to  produce 
for  the  market,  and  as  the  market  was  now  controlled 
by  the  monarch,  they  were  forced  in  the  end  to 
submit.  The  Church  with  her  immense  temtorial 
possessions  lent  her  aid  to  the  ambitions  of  these 
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nionarcLs  ui  the  West  in  order  to  have  them  all 
under  her  spiritual  dictation  from  Rome,  and  the 
erolutiou  of  the  national  states  on  the  Atlantic  was 
thus  rendered  possible,  where  the  Empire  of  the 
Germans  ha<l  failed.' 

At  the  outset  the  earlier  monarehs  had  relied  upon 
the  support  of  the  discontented  peasants  and  the  uiu- 
hirious  burghers  of  the  towns  to  aid  them 
iu  their  designs  against  their  rival  feudal  The  Mer- 
lonis. Once  in  contiol,  however,  it  was  cantiie 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  centralized  ea.*- 
nomic  svstem.  AEjricultural  and  industrial  labor 
hud  still  to  be  performed  by  a  disenfranchised  class, 
but  the  profits  must  now  be  controlled  by  the 
monarch  himself.  To  this  end  the  quondam  feudal 
lortls,  though  deprived  of  the  economic  and  political 
independence  they  had  before  enjoyed,  were  left 
upon  their  estates  and  still  allowed  to  acquire  an 
income  from  their  serfs,  provided  they  supported  the 
Crown.  The  burgher  aristocrats,  likewise,  were  left 
in  nominal  contixd,  and  industrial  labor  continued 
to  be  performed  by  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
now  working  for  a  wage.  The  formerly  indepen- 
dent gilds  thus  became  governmental  affaira  in  like 
manner,  and  their  masters  too  had  now  to  sup- 
j>ort  the  monarch  both  economically  and  politically. 
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Under  tbis  centralized  system  profits  were  acquired 
from  the  land  by  the  hibor  of  agriculturists  and 
mechanics  and  controlled  by  the  sovereign ;  to  be 
distributed  again  m  part  among  courtiers,  city  mag- 
nates, and  privileged  companies,  in  return  for  their 
support.  The  real  incentive  to  production,  the  indi- 
vidual initiative  of  the  actual  producer,  was  thus, 
it  is  true,  eliminated,  but  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction under  a  centralized  control  allowed  increas- 
ing profits  for  a  time  from  a  widely  extendable 
mai'ket,  before  diminishing  returns  set  in. 

The  continual  circulation  of  coined  money  was, 
however,  absolutely  essential  for  the  smoothwork- 
ing  of  this  new  industrial  system.  Coins  of  the  i)re- 
cious  metals  had  thus  been  used  in  tlie  classic  world, 
and  as  their  value  and  usefulness  for  this  pur2X)se  had 
long  been  known  among  the  Teutons  through  the 
merchants  of  Rome  and  the  Saracens,  this  form  of 
mone}^  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  nations  of 
the  North  to  sei^ve  as  their  standard  of  value  and 
medium  of  exchange.  Division  of  labor  had  now 
become  territorial  as  well  as  personal.  The  agricid- 
tural  fiefs  provided  food-stuffs  atul  i-aw  materials 
for  the  whole  nation,  and  also  [»roduced  for  the 
market.  These  products  had  largely  to  be  traus- 
ported  to  the  towns,  the  food-stuffs  to  support  the 
industrial  population  there,  and  the  raw  matenals  to 
be  worked  up  into  articles  of  luxury  and  sold  abi'oad 
for  a  jirofit.  Money  was  necessary  for  such  ex- 
changes, and  as  the  market  expanded,  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  to  be  turned  into  coin  grew 
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in  like  measure.  An  immense  military  and  civil 
service  was  likewise  necessary  tu  niiiuage  and  defend 
the  reiilm,  and  as  these  could  no  longer  be  paid  for 
in  kind,  as  before,  the  monarch  also  needed  ready 
money  to  cairy  on  the  government  and  keep  up  his 
exjH'nsive  court. 

The  maintenance  and  continued  growth  of  the 
rival  monarchies  came  thus  to  depend  largely  on 
the  supply  of  money  each  sovereign  was  able  to 
amass  within  his  borders.  Europe  was  not  plenti- 
fully endowed  with  natural  siipj>lie3  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  thus  competition  between  the  mouaicha 
became  severe.  Their  peasants  had  still  their  feudal 
rents  to  pay  to  their  reinstated  lords,  and  could  not 
be  heavily  taxed  in  addition  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, without  weakening  their  productive  force  and 
thus  diminishing  the  supply  of  raw  materials  so 
essential  for  industrial  advance.  It  was  to  indus- 
tr\',  therefore,  that  the  nionarchs  had  to  look  for  their 
supply  of  the  preci(Uis  metals  and  extra  profits.  By 
having  the  raw  materials  of  the  land  worked  up  into 
articles  of  luxury  in  the  towns,  these  could  be  shipped 
abroad  in  ships  of  the  piodneing  nation,  and  sold 
there  at  a  profit  for  ready  money.  When  pui"sued 
consistently  by  each  of  the  several  rival  nionarchs 
the  efficiency  of  this  l^dicy  was  neutralized.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  the  discontented,  heavily 
burdened  peasant-labor  be  indefinitely  i-elied  upon 
to  supply  the  necessary  f<iod-stuffs  and  raw  materials 
for  such  an  industrial  regime.  The  expenses  of  court 
and  government  kept  all  the  while  increasing,  money 
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and  raw  materials  were  becoming  scni'ce,  and  profits 
coukl  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
proprietary  classes,  as  disenfranchised  labor  failed 
atleqiiatel}'-  to  respond.  The  tide  of  prosj)ei'ity  was 
turning  and  an  era  of  diminishing  returns  seemed  on 
the  point  of  setting  in. 

It  was  then,  as  the  wave  was  about  to  break,  that 
a  fi-esh  under-cuiTent  set  in  toward  the  lauds  of  the 
East.  The  indirect  trade  with  the  Indies  from  the 
Mediterranean  ports  of  Europe  was  still  possible,  and 
during  the  flfteeiith  century  this  had  increased  enor- 
mously in  resjxmse  to  the  gro^^'^ng  demand  of  the 
monarehs  and  their  courts.  Transportation  along 
these  lines  was  difficult,  dangerous,  and  expensive, 
however,  by  reason  of  Mohammedan  interference,  and, 
as  European  products  could  not  well  be  transported  so 
far  on  account  of  their  bulk,  the  precious  metals  had 
necessarily  to  be  shipi)ed  to  pay  for  these  impoita- 
tions.  Instead  of  adding  to  her  scanty  store  of  gold 
and  silver  this  indirect  trade  with  the  Onent  thus 
only  tended  to  diminish  Europe's  supply,  until,  by 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  had  doubled,  and  her  products  cor- 
respondingly depreciated.  It  became  thus  evident 
to  the  monarehs  of  the  West  that  some  more  direct 
connections  must  be  made  with  the  Orient  if  her 
treasures  were  to  be  absorbed.  The  marvellous 
accounts  of  these  riches,  given  by  the  travellers  and 
missionai'ies  on  their  return  from  the  lands  of  the 
Grand  Khau,  had  long  since  been  made  public,  and 
now,  as  the  necessity  was  more  urgent,  the  >rriting8 
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larco  Polo,  Conti,  and  Man<1eville,  scarcely 
cretllted  l>efore,  received  tlie  closest  attention,  and 
their  glowing  desci'iptions  only  added  fresh  fuel  to 
tLe  flame  of  western  commercial  desire.' 

Great  inducements  came  thus  to  be  held  out  by 
the  j)Owei'ful  reigning  families  of  the  West  to 
explorers  and  adventurers  who  would  . 
Lrave  the  dangers  of  the  unknown  seas  Century 
and  discover  a  direct  water-route  to  the  Voyages  of 
Indies.  The  mercantile  policy  had  already  * 
paved  the  way  for  this  enterprise  by  building  up  a 
merchant  manne  and  training  skilled  navigatprs 
during  the  days  of  the  maritime  revolution.  Each 
of  the  absolute  monarchies  on  the  Atlantic  had 
■fleets  of  its  own  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade  in  its 
favor,  while  their  demands  for  Eastern  products  had 
Lad  the  further  effect  of  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Mediteri'anean.  Vessels  and  navigators  there 
■were,  and  now  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  in- 
vented, all  was  ready  for  the  great  voyages  of  dis- 
cover)' of  the  fifteenth  century. 

All  but  the  northern  coast  line  of  Africa  was 
wrapt  in  mystery  to  the  Europeans  of  that  day. 
Geographei-s  were  now  agreed,  however,  that  this 
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great  continent  must  liave  an  end,  and  could  one 
but  round  its  southernmost  eai»e,  be  must  of  necessity 
come  u^KJii  tte  soutberu  shores  of  India,  and  tbus 
execute  a  flank  movement  on  the  Mohammedan  and 
Tartar  alike.  Thus  the  Infant  Henry  of  Portugal 
— the  Ivavigator — argued,  and  ultimately  bis  point 
was  proved,  though  it  took  some  fifty  years  of 
cautious  sailing  along  the  mighty  stretch  of  western 
sea-board  to  the  south,  before  Bartholotueu  Dias 
llually,  in  14S7,  peered  around  the  southern  cape. 
Ill  the  meantime  other  explorers  in  the  employ  of 
Spain  and  England,  with  the  same  end  in  view  of 
establishing  direct  connections  by  sea  with  the 
Indies,  were  unwittingly  being  borne  on  the  crest 
of  the  last  wave  of  western  advance  to  the  shores 
the  New  World.' 

The  conception  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  bit 

upon  by  some  nameless  Greek   and   discussed   by 

Aristotle  and  Strabo   in  the  days  of  the 

§  i6.  The     classic   World,  had   already  been  revived 

Discoveries  ,  ,  *^ 

of  Columbus  during  the  middle  ages  by  Albertus  Mag- 
and  bis  img  and  Koger  Bacon,  and  was  uow  gain- 
ing ground  through  its  popularization  in 
the  "  Imago  Miindi"  of  AUiacus.  Colum- 
bus at  last  determined  to  demonstrate  the  theory  in 
practice,  and,  while  Portugal  was  continuing  her 
search  for  an  easterly  route  to  the  Indies,  be  was 
finally  able  to  persuade  the  Spanish  monarcbs  to 
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allow  Lira  to  seek  a  more  direct  route  to  tliese  self- 
same Eastern  lands  by  sailing  due  west. 

The  trade-winds  carried  liis  vessels  to  the  Baha- 
mas, and  as,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days, 
"  whatever  laud  was  not  Africa  nor  Europe  was 
Asia,"  Columbus  naturally  thought  he  had  reached 
the  lauds  of  his  desii-es.  In  all  his  vo^^ages  of  dis- 
cover}', therefore,  Columbus  busied  himself  identify- 
ing these  new  shores  ■\vith  the  countries  of  the  far 
East.  Cuba  he  considered  to  be  part  of  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  and  Ilayti,  he  was  sure,  must  be  the 
island  of  Cipango  (Japan),  described  by  Marco  Polo. 
The  other  islands  of  the  group  belonged  thus,  in  his 
fancy,  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  So  when  Colum- 
bus sighted  the  mainland  of  South  America,  off  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco,  on  his  third  voyage  of  discovery 
in  1498,  he  was  doubly  sure  he  had  again  come  upon 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  He  accordingly  spoke  of 
this  land  as  the  "Tierra  Firma,''  and,  skirting  the 
coast  to  the  westward,  he  believed  he  had  found  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise  so  glowingly  depicted  by 
Mandeville. 

Columbus's  success  encourat^ed  his  monarchs  and 
spurred  on  other  ambitious  explorers.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  llojedo  and  Vespucci  came  also  to  the  shoi-es 
of  South  America  and  continued  the  discovery  of  its 
northern  coast  line  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Vene- 
zuela. Vincent  Pinzon  followed,  being  the  first  to 
cross  the  equator  in  these  parts.  lie  landed  at  about 
the  eighth  degree  south  latitude,  and  then  cruised 
Dorthwest  along  the  shore,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the 
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Amazon,  to  the  island  of  Triniiliid  and  the  lands  that 
Columbus  bad  discov^ered  before.  lu  the  year  1500 
Bastidas  further  developed  the  line  of  this  northern 
shore  from  Cape  Vela,  \Nhere  Ilojedo  and  Vespucci 
had  left  off,  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Darleu  and  the  isthmus 
of  Panama. 

Thus  a  considerable  stretch  of  unbroken  coastline 
had  already  been  developed  when  Columbus  set  out 
again  in  1502,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  connecting  the 
supix)sed  mainland  of  Cuba  with  that  of  Paria 
(South  Amenca),  or  of  finding  the  strait  between 
them  leading  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  lie  mistook  his 
bearings,  however,  and  landed  this  time  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Houduras,  August  17th,  where  the 
little  town  of  Tmxillo  afterwards  grew  up.  Return- 
ing eastward  he  entered  what  has  since  been  named 
the  Black  river,  and  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown  of  Castile,  calling  the  stream  in  witness 
thereof,  the  Rio  Possession.  He  then  rounded  the 
point,  calling  it  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  in  gratitude  for 
the  deliverance  it  afl'orded  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  and  again  ttR>k  possession  for  his  sovereigns. 
Skirting  along  the  coast  from  this  point  toward  the 
south,  Columbus  landed  again  at  Bluefields  Lagoon 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  holding  iutei*' 
course  with  the  natives  at  both  points  and  trying  to 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  tlie  country.  Seeing 
that  these  savages  possessed  ornaments  of  gold, 
Cohimbua  was  now  convinced  he  had  reached  at  last 
the  Golden  Chei-sonesus,  and  eagerly  continued  his 
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searcli  to  the  south,  that  he  niiu'lit  pass  tli rough  the 
Straits  of  MaLacca  and,  comiug  upon  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  so  fulfil  his  ilream.  He  was  soon  forced 
to  put  back,  however,  and,  disappointed  in  Lis  am- 
liition,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  die.' 

The  Pope,  as  we  know,  fav()red  the  ambitious  of 
the  absolute  uionarchs  of  the  West  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  regard  liini  iis  their  feudal 
orer-lord.  In  the  voyages  of  discoveiy  pLJa  Qyi* 
and  conquest,  now  well  under  way,  there  and  the 
was  as  yet  no  source  of  coutiict  between  ^^"^\T 

1         1         '  •        1  rriT      Tordesillas. 

the  tempoi'al  and  spiritual  powei-s.  The 
sovereigns  wanted  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  wliile 
the  Church  desired  to  bring  their  teeming  popula- 
tions within  her  fold.  Thus  conqueror  and  priest 
nrent  hand  in  hand  and  mutually  aided  each  otlier. 
Already  the  Portuguese  had  received  PM2)al  grants 
of  the  lands  they  had  discovered,  including  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
^nd  now  the  Spanish  sovereigns  also  became  suitors 
for  like  favors.  To  avoitl  future  disputes  lietween 
his  two  vassals,  tlie  Pope  then  drew  a  line  of  de- 
markation  between  their  respective  fields  t)f  enter- 
prise, running  along  an  imaginary  meridian  a  huiulred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  tlie  Azores  and  the  Caj>e 
Verde  islands.  King  Emanuel  of  Ptutugal  was  not 
satisfied  witlj  the  rights  thus  saved,  liowever,  and 
after  some  dispute,  an  agreement  wjis  reached  by 
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tlie  two  inon.arclis  in  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas, — rati- 
fied Jiiue  7,  141>4, — wliereia  the  line  of  demarkation 
was  removed  to  a  point  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  The  main- 
land of  South  America  thus  far  opened  up  by  the 
Spaniards,  thus  became  legally  part  of  Portugal's 
domain,  while  the  east  coast  of  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indian  islands  remained  under  the  crown 
of  Spain.' 

In  the  meantime  Portugal  made  good  her  legal 
claim  to  the  eastern  peninsula  of  South  America  by 
§  i8.  The  actual  discovery  and  conquest,  though  her 
New  World  explorei"9  came  upon  the  shores  of  the 
tobeaa  ^"ew  World  as  unwittingly  as  Columbus 
Island.  himself.  In  the  year  1500  a  Portuguese 
sea-captain,  Peter  Cabral,  following  the  course  of 
the  famous  da  Gama,  who  two  years  before  had 
completed  the  work  of  Dias  and  reached  the  Indies 
by  circumnavigating  Afnca,  was  driven  off  the 
coast  by  adverse  winds  ai^,  getting  caught  in  the 
great  equatorial  current,  came  finally  to  the  shores 
of  Braisil  at  modern  Santa  Cruz,  near  the  spot  where 
Piiizon  had  landed  shortly  before.  Findlusx  this 
newly  discovered  land  to  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
his  dominion,  King  Emanuel  lost  no  time  in  press- 
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ing  his  claim,  and  as  a  result  uf  the  expeditions  he 
at  once  sent  out,  the  coast  line  of  South  Amenca 
was  still  further  develoj^jed  toward  the  south  to  the 
thirty-second  degree. 

Thus  during  the  years  that  had  elapsed  between 
the  fii"st  land-fall  of  Columhus  in  1492  to  his  death 
in  1506,  a  continuous  coast  Hue  of  what  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  Asia,  was  oj^ened  up  for  7000  miles, 
extending  from  the  northern  shores  of  Honduras 
eastward  and  southward  to  the  s^outheru  extremity 
of  Brazil  as  we  know  the  land  to-da}'.  This  was  a 
ptaggering  blow  to  the  eai'luT  Coluiubian  Hypo- 
thesis, and  ideas  had  now  to  be  fitted  in  with  the 
facts  as  thus  revealed.  Peter  Martyr  as  early  as 
1494  had  spoken  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
discovei'ed  by  Columbus,  as  the  "  New  World,"'  and 
now  Vespucci,  in  the  account  of  his  voyages  pub- 
lished in  1503,  again  concluded  from  the  extent 
of  coast  line  then  developed  on  the  mainland, 
that  "we  are  justified  in  calling  this  a  'New 
World.'"  In  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans  nf  that 
day,  this  "  New  World,"  called  ''  America,"  after 
him  who  had  thus  dignified  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent land-mass,  was  not  a  great  continent  as  we 
know  it  now ;  but  rather  was  it  a  huge  island 
lying  diagonally  across  the  equator,  with  an  un- 
known extent  to  the  north  and  south,  and  divided 
longitudinally  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.' 

'  E.  J.  r»yne,  Ice.  cil..  Vol.  I.,  pp.  I98-213, 
John  Fiske,  loc.  nt..  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  VII. 
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Two  incentives  now  ]ed  discoverers  and  explorers 
on  :  one  tLe  desire  to  round  the  island  of  the  New 
"World  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
ishCoioniai  *^"^^  ^^^"'^  reach  the  Indies  beyond  ;  and 
Expeditions  the  other  the  Lopes  of  finding  gold  in  the 
New  World  itself.  It  was  the  latter  im- 
pulse which  led  to  most  of  the  expeditions 
to  the  north  nmv  undertaken  by  the  Spanish  colonists 
in  the  West  Indies.  Their  early  settlements  in  these 
islands,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  mainland  opposite, 
had  proven  somewhat  tlisappointing  and  were  soon 
exploited  of  their  meagi'e  supply  of  gold  and  slaves, 
llumoi's  of  rich  lands  farther  west  continually  reached 
their  earn  and  induced  them  to  undertake  further 
discovenes  in  this  direction.  Cuba  was  fii-st  proved 
to  be  an  island'  in  1508  and  almost  inmiediately 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards.  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the 
same  year  opened  up  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  to 
Spanish  colonization,  and  subsecpiently  fitted  out  an 
expedition  there  for  further  discovery  to  the  north- 
west in  the  Florida  Sea.  On  Easter  day  of  1513  he 
sighted  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and,  having  landed 
at  modern  St.  Augustine,  he  then  made  a  survey  of 
the  entire  coast  to  the  south.  Koumling  the  cape 
and  seeing  the  broad  waters  of  the  gulf  beyond, 
de  Leon  thought  his  newly  discovered  laud  of 
Florida  to  be  but  another  island  of  the  group, 
and  now  the  belief  gained  credence  that,  from  the 
main  island  across  the  etpuitor,  groups  of  smaller 
islands  dotted  the  seas  to  the  northwest,  including 

'  Uy  Sebosiian  de  Carapo, 
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ifose  discovered  by  tbe  Euglisli  atul  Portuguese 
fartlier  north,  and  endiug  with  Iceland  and  the 
British  Isles, 

King  Ferdinand  in  the  meantime  had  j^rovided 
for  the  further  conquest  and  colonization  of  that 
part  of  the  main  island  lying  within  the  sphere  of 
his  dominion,  and  discovered  by  Columbus,  Bastidas, 
Hojedo,  Vespucci,  and  Pinzon.  The  district  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Darieu  he  assigned,  in 
1508,  to  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  one  of  his  courtiers  and 
colonial  agents,  as  the  Province  of  Castilla  del  Oro. 
All  south  of  the  gulf,  and  within  the  line  of  de- 
niarkatiou,  he  granted  at  the  same  time  to  Alonzo 
de  Hojedo,  the  discoverer,  as  Nueva  Andahicla. 
Through  shipwreck  and  starvation  NIcuesa's  colony 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  forlorn  wretches 
settled  at  Nombre  de  Dios ;  and,  indeed,  Ilojedo's 
colony,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
fared  not  much  better  for  the  time.  Unable  to  cope 
with  the  natives,  Hojeda  sailed  away  for  aid,  leaving 
his  little  colony  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  was  then 
that  Vasco  Nufiez  Balboa,  the  adventurer  and  com- 
panion of  Bastidas  on  his  eai'ly  voyage  to  these 
parts,  assumed  control.  Being  familiar  with  this  re- 
gion, Balboa  easily  persuaded  the  colonists  to  emi- 
grate across  the  gulf  to  the  northern  shore  on  account 
of  its  greater  fertility  and  salubrity,  lie  then  calmly 
informed  tlie  new  governor,  Enciseo,  that  they  were 
in  Nicuesa's  province  now  and  no  longer  under 
Hojedo's  or  his  control.  Nicuesa's  authority  was 
next  disposed  of  by  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his 
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new  subjects,  and  Balboa  was  unanimously  elected 
Alcade  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  the  new  city 
now  founded  tliere.  From  the  King's  Treasurer  at 
Santo  Domingo  Balboa  then  received  a  commission 
to  act  as  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  and  at  once 
set  about  Ins  j^laus  of  further  discovery.  Hearing 
from  the  natives  of  a  great  sea  to  the  south  of  liim, 
and,  still  farther  to  the  south,  of  a  country  rich  in 
gold,  Balboa  det«niiined  to  learn  the  truth  for  him- 
self, leaving  organized  an  expedition  for  the  puipose, 
he  accordingly  set  sail  from  Antigua  on  Septeml^er 
1,  1513,  and  soon  after  landed  at  Caledonian  Bay. 
Thence,  with  a  [)arty  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  men 
and  a  number  of  fierce  do^rs,  Balboa  j)U8hed  over  the 
dividing  range,  beset  by  swamps,  jungles,  and  hostile 
natives.  On  the  25th  his  labors  were  rewarded  by 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  P.ocific,  and  on  the  20th  he 
reached  the  coast  at  Gidf  San  Miijuel.^  Balboa 
took  possession  at  once  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
of  Castile,  but  the  real  significance  of  his  dis- 
covery could  not  be  duly  appreciated  at  that  time, 
as  America  was  still  thouirht  to  be  an  island. 
The  shores  of  Honduras  ^vere  then  resrarded  as 
the  northern  limits  of  this  great  island,  and  this 
other  sea,  discovereil  by  Balboa,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  but  pai't  of  that  same  body  of  water 
which  washed  it,  and  the  other  smaller  islands  to 
the  northAvest. 

This  fallacy  wjis  soon  to  be  exposed,  however,  and 
the  magnitude  of  Balboa's  discovery  revealed.     A 

•  C/.  Map,  frontispiece. 
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few  years  after  this,  another  expedition,  under  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez  de  Cordova,  set  sail  from  Cuba  in 
search  of  other  auriferous  isles  to  the  west.  What 
"Was  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Yucatan  had 
already  been  sighted  ten  }ears  before  by  Pinzon 
And  de  Solis  from  the  northern  shores  of  Iloudufa;*, 
but  of  this  Cordova  was  ignorant.  Coming  ujxtn 
the  northerly  shores  of  this  peninsula,  Cordova  and 
his  men  coasted  along  toward  the  northwest,  landing 
from  time  to  time  and  gaining  gold  from  the  more 
civilized  natives  of  this  region,  until  they  had  passed 
the  Gulf  of  Campeehy  and  come  to  the  river  Cham- 
poton,  when  they  i>ut  back,  delighted  with  their 
unexpected  treasure,  but  still  under  the  delusion 
that  they  had  come  upon  but  another  of  the  su][> 
posed  chain  of  islands.  In  the  following  year,  1518, 
Juan  de  Grijalva  continue<l  these  explorations  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  toward  the  noi'tli 
as  far  as  the  liver  Tampico,  and  in  his  wake  came 
Hernando  Cortez,  the  conqueror,  who  revealed  the 
great  wealth  of  the  interior  to  the  astonished  colon- 
ists and  Europe.  The  land  was  still  supjwsed  to  be 
an  island,  however,  so  in  the  year  of  Cortez's  con- 
quest, Fiancisco  de  Garay,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Jamaica,  despatched  an  expedition,  undei-  Alvarez 
de  Pineda,  with  the  avowed  pu!i)08e  of  finding  the 
strait  which  was  supposed  to  How  between  Mexico 
and  America  toward  the  east.  Instead  uf  discover- 
ing a  water-way  the  land  was  found  to  be  continuous 
fi-om  Honduras  in  the  soutl],  to  Florida  in  the  north, 
Aud  the  presence  of  the  South  Sea,  discovered  by 
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of  the 
Southvrest 
Passage. 


Balboa  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shoi*e, 
now  became  the  mystery  of  the  day.' 

AVbile  the  colonists  were  thus  opening  up  rich 
lands  of  gold  in  the  New  "World,  and  at  the  same 
g  20.  The  time  gradually  extending  the  coast  line  of 
America  to  the  north,  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, Ferdinand,  had  his  eyes  still  fixed  on. 
the  Indies.  As  yet  S2)ain'8  new  colonies 
had  not  proved  to  be  particularly  rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  nor  could  the  American  natives  be 
profitably  sold  as  slaves.  Portugal,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  only  reached  the  East  by  sailing 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  gained  the  rich 
Moluccas  or  Spice  islands  at  last ;  but  had  long 
supplied  her  markets  with  the  best  of  slaves  from 
her  African  possessions  on  tlie  way.  It  was  no 
wonder  thf^n,  that  the  Spanisli  sovereign  was  now 
spurred  on  to  renew  his  efforts  to  discover  the  strait 
leading  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  still  reach  tlie  Efist 
by  sailing  west.  In  ]  51 5  he  accordingly  despatched 
his  admiral,  .Tuan  Diaz  de  Solis,  for  this  purpose. 
Be  Solis  crejit  along  the  coast  of  America  farther 
south  than  any  had  efone  before,  and  came  at  last  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Plate  river.  Thinking  this  to  be 
the  long  looked  for  strait,  he  explored  its  banks,  but 
there  lost  his  life,  in  the  same  yeai*  that  his  sovereign 
passed  away. 

'  E.  J.  Payne,  loe.  <■//.,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  214-229, 

H.  II.  Bancroft,  **  History  of  ihe  Pacific  Statts,"  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VIII.- 
XII.     San  Francisco,  I S  82-90, 

Sir  A.  Helps,  "  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,"  Vol.  I.,  Bk.  VI.  New 
York,  1867. 
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As  Charles  now  ascended  the  throne,  a  little  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  Portuguese  navy  which  aided 
Spain  in  solving  at  last  the  secret  of  the  strait. 
Magalhaens,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  disgnmtled 
with  his  master  on  account  of  a  matter  of  pay, 
sought  his  revenge  by  going  to  the  Spanisli  court 
and  offering  to  reach  the  Molucca3  by  sailing  west, 
and  also  prove  them  to  lie  within  Charles's  moiety 
of  the  globe.  Cortez,  it  ia  true,  was  at  this  time 
revealing  the  wealth  of  Mexico  in  tlie  New  World, 
but  Charles,  like  his  father,  still  had  his  heart  set  on 
the  more  distant  Indies,  and  Magalhaens  was  thus 
allowed  to  fulfil  his  bold  promise.  Familiar  with 
the  results  of  the  exi)loratit>iis  of  the  Spanish  colon- 
ists in  the  Florida  Sea  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Magalhaens  deemed  it  bootless  to 
seek  for  a  northwest  passage  ;  so,  leaving  this  dis- 
tiict  to  Spain's  new  rival,  the  French  monarch,  he 
set  out  in  August,  151SJ,  for  the  shores  of  South 
America,  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  then  push- 
ing on  to  the  Plate.  Finding  this  great  estuary  to 
be  after  all  but  a  river,  JEagalhaens  continued  his 
search  along  the  long  stretch  of  coast  to  the  south, 
wintering  along  the  shore,  and  in  the  8})ring  he  was 
at  last  rewarded  Ijy  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which 
still  beat's  his  name.  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  south 
of  him,  Magalhaens  thought  to  be  still  another  con- 
tinent,— the  Terra  Australis  of  the  Greek  imagina- 
tion. Crossing  the  sea  stretching  out  beyond,  which 
he  c-alled  the  Pacific,  Magalhaens  did  indeed  reach 
the  East  Indies  at  last,  but  there  fell  a  victim  to 
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native  Jealousy.  His  reduced  little  band  continued 
on  its  way,  nevertheless,  and,  Ly  rounding  tlie  Afri- 
can continent,  finally  reached  Spain.  After  a  voyage 
covering  some  14,000  leagues  and  lasting  all  but 
three  years,  the  old  Columbian  Hypothesis  -was  thus 
vindicated  in  the  end.  The  East  ha<l  been  reached 
by  sailing  west,  and  therewith  an  uu broken  coast 
line  of  America  was  finally  opened  up,  from  Florida 
iQ  the  north  to  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  the  south.* 
In  tbe  meantime  an  entirely  different  process  of 
discovery  was  being  worked  out  along  the  eastern 
§  21.  The  sliores  of  North  America,  which  i»nly  now 
Tracing  of  began  to  be  connected  with  the  ambition  of 
America's  *^'^  absolute  mouarchs  to  reach  the  wealtii 
Atlantic  of  the  Iiidies,  Loug  before  the  dawn  of 
Coast  Line,  ^j^^  jigrcantile  Era,  the  Arctic  Ocean  cur- 
rent had  carried  Nor-se  sailors  to  Iceland,  and  thence 
to  Greenland  and  the  northern  coasts  of  America. 
The.se  earliest  European  settlements  in  the  New 
World  had  long  since  been  abandoned,  but  their 
memory  lived  un  in  the  Sagas,  an<-l  English  tradei-s 
and  fishermen,  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Iceland 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  heard  the  legends  of 
these  Western  isles.  Although  the  Tudor  mouarchs 
«»f  England  refused  to  consider  themselves  bound  by 
any  papal  bulls  parcelling  out  the  non-Christiau 
lands  of  the  globe  among  the  pontiff's  beneficiaries, 
still  lleniy  VII.  had  reason  to  be  well  disclosed 
toward  Spain  at  this  time,  and  did  not  CiU^e  to  inter- 

'  E.  J.  Payne,  loc.  cil..  Vol.  I.,  pp.  447-256. 
John  Fiskc,  loc,  a'f..  Vol.  11.,  pp.  184-ato. 
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rere  directly  with  his  plans.  He  was  Jealous  of  the 
success  of  Columbus,  however,  and  resolved  to  send 
out  a  like  expedition  from  his  own  ports  to  discover 
other  islands  in  the  northwest,  and  j>erchance  reach 
the  East  in  this  way.  So  in  1490,  John  Cabot,  the 
captain  chosen  for  the  purj^ose,  set  sail  from  Bristol. 
He  wintered  in  Iceland  and  in  the  following  year 
continued  his  way,  making  land  in  America  some- 
where in  modein  Labrador  or  Newfoundland.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  Cabot  cruised  thence 
three  hundred  leaLjues  to  the  south,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  this  voyage,  nor  of  the  second  one 
•which  he  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken.  His  dis- 
covery spurred  on  Portugal,  ever  eager  to  fasten 
on  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1500,  one  of 
her  navigatoi-s,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  came  to  these 
same  shores,  leaving  the  name  of  Labrador'  to  sur- 
vive to  this  day.  Neither  gold  nor  marketable 
slaves  were  to  be  found  in  this  northern  region,  and 
so  the  lands  were  abandoned  for  the  time  by  the 
mpacious  mouarchs  of  Europe  and  their  greedy  band 
of  adventurers.  The  discoverei's  had  shown  the  way 
to  the  fishermen,  however,  and  after  this  Norman 
and  Breton  fishei-s  continued  to  visit  tLe  Newfound- 
land Banks  for  cod. 

As  these  men  were  French  subjects,  their  early 
fishing  voyages  to  the  sliores  of  the  New  World 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  claims  soon  to  be  made  by 
the  King  of  France.  Portugal  had  already  reached 
the  Orient  by  sailing  southeast,  and  Spain  had  just 

'  Tern  de  L^rnuiore» — the  land  of  laborers  or  slaves. 
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discovered  the  southwest  passage  to  the  Indies. 
Charles,  moreover,  h;id  now  been  elected  Empei'oi', 
over  the  head  of  his  rivjil  Francis,  and  had  also 
enormously  added  to  his  Eui'opeau  possessions.  It 
was  high  time  accoi'diugly,  for  the  King  of  France 
to  bestir  himself  if  his  prestige  was  to  be  maintained. 
Spain  by  this  time  liad  practically  abandoned  the 
coasts  of  Florida  for  the  richer  gold  fields  farther 
south,  and  so,  in  default  of  a  better,  this  district  now 
became  the  centre  of  Francis's  colonial  activity. 
Criovanui  da  Verrazzauo  and  Jac(|ues  Cartier  >vere 
accordingly  despatched  in  turu  by  the  French  mon- 
arch under  orders,  "to  compete  with  other  powers 
for  a  shai'e  iu  the  New  World  and  find  for  France  a 
shorter  route  to  Cathay."  Verrazzauo  set  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1523  and  came  first  to  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina.  After  landing  and  taking  possession  in  his 
sovereign's  name,  lie  sailed  on  toward  the  north 
along  the  shore,  stopping  here  and  tliere  and  ascend- 
ing the  rivers  of  tlie  eastern  seaboard,  until  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Maine.  Cartier,  following  some 
years  later,  fui'ther  developed  the  coast-line  to  the 
north,  and  continued  the  fruitless  search  for  the 
northwest  passage  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
The  immediate  result  of  these  voyages  was  thus  to 
prove  what  had  long  been  suspected ;  namely,  the 
continuity  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  America  from 
Florida  far  into  the  north,  and  to  dispel  the  illusion 
of  a  navigable  northwest  passage.* 

The  New  World  was  thus  at  last  proved  to  be  a 

'  E,  J.  Paj-ne,  /<«•.  <•«/,,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  74-85,  230-237,  357-266, 

John  Fiskc,  /<w.  eit..  Vol.  I.,  pp.  151-313  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  2-24,  493-95. 
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continent  of  eiionnous  extent,  stretoliing  in  an  appar- 
ently unbroken  line  from  tbe  frigid  zone  §  22.  The 
in  the  north,  across  the  equator  and  far  New  World 
into  the  Antarctic  regions.  Balboa's  beaCon- 
South  Sea  and  the  Pacific  of  Magalhaens  tincnt. 
must  therefore  be  the  same,  and  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
it  was  now  known,  lay  far  beyond.  And  what  of 
the  breadth  of  this  new  coutioeut,  now  that  its 
length  was  known  ?  Only  a  narrow  strip  of  laud 
separated  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  at  Panama, 
bnt  this  could  not  be  the  case  all  along.  The 
mystery  of  the  continent  thus  invited  further  dis- 
covery along  its  westei-n  shores.  Nor  was  this  all. 
These  Central  Atnerlcau  lauds  had  already  proved 
themselves  rich  iu  gold,  and  there  were  promises  of 
much  more  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  them. 
The  isthmus  thus  became  the  centre  of  attraction  as 
the  natural  point  of  departure  for  further  explora- 
tion, and  here  Spain  was  already  in  undisputed  control, 
Voyaiies  to  the  south  must  brinir  one  attain  to  the 
strait  cutting  off  America  from  the  Terra  Australis, 
and  by  sailing  northward  peihaps  this  seemingly 
ijreat  continent  of  America  miirht  be  fimnd  to  ])e 
after  all  but  a  huge  peniusula  of  Asia, 

It  Wiis  the  desire  for  gold  which  led  Bsdboa  to 
cross  the  isthmus,  as  we  know,  and  though  his  rivals 
prex-ented  him  from  continuing  his  voyages  ^.  ^^^ 
of  South  Sea  discovei'v,  others  were  ejiger  Discovery 
to  take  his  place  and' prove  the  truth  of  ^^^^L*"^"^, 

•  1       J"       1  Coast  of 

the  current  rumors  of  rich  lands  farther  south 
south.  Pascual  de  Andairova  ma«le  the  America. 
first  attempt  iu  1522  and,  after  a  seven  days^  jour- 
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ney,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  jirovince  of  Biru,  ou 
the  west  cojist  of  South  America.  Fraucisco  PiicaiTo 
was  meautime  maturing  big  plans  for  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  and  by  1535  he  had  opened  up  both  the 
interior  and  the  coast  to  the  European  world.  His 
ally,  and  at  the  same  time  bitter  rival,  Diego  Amal- 
gro,  pushed  on  the  conquest  into  Chile,  while  fi-om 
the  sou  til  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  came 
Alonzo  de  Camargo  in  1540  to  share  in  the  wealth 
of  the  Incus.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  outline  of  the  South  American  continent  from 
Panama  to  the  straits  <>f  ilagellan'  was  known,  and 
Spain  was  thus  placed  both  legally  and  actually  in 
control  of  its  richer  half.^ 

As  Humboldt  remarked,  the  men  of  that  day 
"could  not  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  that  the 
»  The  ciontiuent  extended  uninterruptedly  from 
Discovery  such  a  high  northern  to  such  a  high 
oftheWestj,^,^^^^g^j^  latitude,"  and,  now  that  the  isrh- 
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Central  mus  was  louud  to  be  so  very  naiTow  at 
America.  Panama,  what  moj-e  natural  than  that  the 
Atlantic  outlet  of  the  strait,  which  must  connect  the 
two  oceans  in  these  parts,  had  been  overlooked  in 


*  The  fiction  of  the  Terra  Australia  was  not  exploded  until  1616,  when 
Lemaire  and  Schoutcn  rounded  tlie  Horn,  though  Drake  guessed  the  true 
nature  of  the  situation  in  his  voyage  of  157S,  Cf,  Nancy  Globe  of  about 
1550. 

'  W.  H.  Prescoit,  "  Hiitory  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Bk.  II.,  Ch. 
II.-IV.     PhUadelphia. 

R.  G.  Watson,  "  Spanish  and  Portuguese  South  America,"  Vol.  I.,  Ch. 
XII.-XIV.     London,  1884. 

Waller  B.  Scaife,  "  .\merJca :  Its  Geographical  History,"  Ch.  IL 
Baltimore,  189a. 
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the  more  or  less  cursory  examinatinu  of  the  eastern 
coast.  The  idea  was  insj)iriug,  aud  jfs  the  configura- 
tion of  the  continent  south  of  Dnrieu  offered  no  hope 
of  a  passage,  the  attention  of  explorers  was  soon 
turned  to  the  north,  along  the  Pacific  shores  of  the 
isthmus. 

When  the  magnitude  of  Balboa's  discovery  be- 
came apparent,  Encisco,  whom  he  had  so  cleverly 
ousted  from  command,  secured  his  desired  revenge. 
He  did  not  regain  control  himself,  it  is  true,  but 
succeeded  in  pereuadiug  Ferdinand  that  Balboa  the 
adventurer  Mas  no  fit  person  to  act  as  the  governor 
of  a  province  of  such  imix)rtance  as  Ciistilla  del  Oro 
bad  now  turned  out  to  be.  So  Balboa's  colonial 
commissi(Ui  was  never  ratified  by  the  Crown,  but 
instead,  the  two  provinces,  Nueva  Andalucia  and 
Castiila  del  Oro,  were  merged  into  one,  called  Tierra 
Firma,  an<l  Pedro  Anas  de  Avila,  generally  Bjwken 
of  as  Pedrarias,  was  installed  as  r<»ynl  governor  in 
1514.  In  !Mr.  Bancroft's  words,  Pedrarias  was  '*  liy 
far  the  worst  man  who  came  officially  to  the  Kew 
World  during  its  early  government."*  On  his  ar- 
rival he  at  once  cut  short  Balboa's  further  plans  of 
exploration,  aud  soon  hud  htm  arrested,  brought  in 
chains  before  him,  and  beheaded.  In  spite  of  his 
evil  reputation,  Pedrarias  brought  many  colonists 
with  him,  and,  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  South 
iSea  discovery,  he  now  changed  the  seat  of  his  ad- 
ministration  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  there  founded 


'  II.  II.    Bancroft.    "  History  of   the  Pacific  States,"  Vol.  I.,  p.    458, 
Cootnote, 
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the  town  of  Panama.  His  lieuteuants,  Fernando 
Ponce  and  Bai'tt)louu'  Furtado,  then  made  their  way 
along  tbe  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  in  the 
north,  but  failed  to  find  any  outlet  toward  the 
Atlantic. 

Charles,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  grew  imisatient  at  the  delay,  and  de- 
spatched Gil  Gonzales  Davila,  Contador  of  Espa- 
nola,  to  hasten  on  the  work  of  South  Sea  discoveiy, 
and  open  up  the  strait.  Jealous  of  this  intrusion, 
Pediarias  refused  to  furnish  the  newcomer  with 
Balboa's  vessels  for  the  voyage,  as  he  had  been  com- 
manded by  his  sovereign  to  do.  Nothing  daunted, 
Davila  then  took  his  own  two  bttle  caravels  apart 
on  the  Atlantic,  transported  them  in  pieces  across 
the  narrow  isthmus,  and  put  tliem  together  again  in 
Panama.  Launching  his  reconstructed  vessels  on 
the  Pacific,  Davihi  then  set  sail,  in  1522,  for  the 
north.  Coming  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  his  party  was 
obliged  to  separate,  owing  to  the  unseaworthy  con- 
dition of  one  of  the  ships,  which  had  naturally 
suffered  somewhat  in  the  process  c>f  ti-ansportatiou 
over  the  range.  Thus  obliged  to  abandon  his  own 
vessel,  Davihi  and  his  crew  pushed  on  into  Nicara- 
gua by  land.  The  Aztec  caziques  he  met  along  the 
way  were  at  fii'st  quite  well  disposed  toward  the 
bearded  strangei-s,  and  Davila  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed uuniolcsted  till  the  gi'eat  inland  sea  of  Nica- 
ragua lay  stretched  out  before  him.  The  Spaniards 
at  once  took  possession  of  this  wonderful  lake  for 
their  sovereign,  Charles,  but  before  they  could  ex- 
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plore  its  shoi-es,  and  discover  the  water-way  to  the 
Atlantic, — which  here  if  anywhere  on  the  isthmas 
they  naturally  hoped  to  find, — ^the  once  fjiendly 
Nicaragnans  arose  in  anger  and  drove  the  intruders 
from  the  land.  On  the  PaciHc  coast  Davila,  Mas 
fortunate  enough  to  rejoin  his  sea-force,  which  mean- 
while had  skii't'ed  the  western  shores  of  Nicaragua, 
and  searched  along  the  banks  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca 
in  the  vain  hopes  of  discovering  some  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic.  Together  they  then  returned  tu  Panama, 
whence  the  news  of  their  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  sea  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Pacific,  Avas 
«oon  heralded  abroad. 

As  soon  as  Davila  had  departed  to  Espafiola  to 
reorganize  his  foi*ce,  Pedrarias  determined  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  outdo  his  nval  and  cheat  him  of 
his  new-found  possessions.  He  accordingly  sent  his 
lieutenant,  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  in  15i'-l, 
with  a  land  force  to  the  north,  under  secret  ordei's 
to  seize  the  whole  countiy  aUmt  the  inland  sea  in 
the  name  of  the  governor,  Pedrarias,  and  discover  if 
possible  the  strait  to  the  Atlantic.  After  a  tr}-iug 
march  throutjh  the  wilds  of  Custa  Rica,  Cordova 
came  upon  the  lake,  or  "  Fi'esli  water  Sea,"  as  he 
called  it>  and  with  the  greatest  care  explored  its 
shores.  Coming  at  length  upon  the  San  Juan  he 
proceeded  some  way  down  the  stream  but,  being 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids,  it  is  said  he  was 
unable  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Meanwhile  Cortez  had  also  been  instructed  by  his 
master,  Charles,  to  push  through  Mexico  to  the  South 
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Sea  coast  and  search  diligently  north  and  south 
''for  the  passage  which  would  connect  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  New  World  and  shorten 
by  two  thirds  the  route  from  Cadiz  to  Cathay." 
Montezuiuii  had  already  informed  Cortez  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Soutli  Sea,  and  also  of  the 
existence  of  a  narrow  isthmus  Just  to  the  south  of 
him  ;  so  he,  too,  ever  as  anxious  as  the  King  himself 
to  discover  the  fabled  strait,  at  once  despatched  his 
lieutenants  Diego  ile  Ordaz  and  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval 
to  explore  this  unknown  region.  They  soon  found 
that  no  strait  existed  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  but  at  once  recognized  the  value  of  the  route 
for  the  traufsportation  of  ship-building  materials 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific.  The  forests  about  the 
pass  of  Tarifa,  they  also  discovered  to  be  rich  in  the 
timber  necessaiy,  and  so  reported.  Cortez,  delighted 
at  the  success  of  the  expedition,  at  once  ordered 
vessels  to  be  constructed  at  Tehuantepec  on  the 
Pacific,  and  determined  to  undertake  his  voyages  of 
South  Sea  discoveiy  from  this  point.  Fearing  lest 
the  French  discoverers  in  the  north  mii^ht  succeed  in 
forestalling  him  there,  Cortez  also  decided  to  send 
out  vessels  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Atlantic  in  search 
of  the  northwest  passage  as  well.  With  his  plans  thus 
matured  he  wrote  to  his  imperial  master  as  follows ; 


"  As  I  am  ever  desirous,  so  am  I  continually  intent  upon 
using  every  means  to  put  into  execution  and  carry  out  my 
wishes  for  the  advancement  of  the  service  of  Your  Majesty, — 
and  seeing  that  nothing  more  remained  for  this  object  than  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  the  coast  still  unexplored  between  the 
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Tiver  j*anuco  and  Florida  toward  the  north  as  far  as  Baccalaos 
(Newfoundland), — because  it  is  asserted  that  on  that  coast 
there  b  a  strait  which  passes  into  the  South  Sea, — I  have 
resolved  to  send  three  caravels  and  two  brigantines  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  same  manner  I  am  about  to  send  the  ships 
which  I  have  constructed  in  the  South  Sea  to  explore  the  lower 
coast  in  search  of  said  strait  ;  because  if  there  be  one,  it  can  not 
escape  the  observation  of  either  those  in  the  South  Sea,  or  those 
going  north.  It  would  render  the  King  of  Spain  master  of  so 
many  kingdoms  that  he  might  call  himself  lord  of  the  world." 

The  old  saying  that  while  Columbus  ^vas  success- 
ful on  the  sea  and  im.successful  ou  laad,  so  Coiiez 
■Was  ever  successful  by  land,  but  ever  unsuccessful 
on  the  sea,  proved  true  enough  in  this  case.  The 
caravels  sent  out  on  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  the 
northwest  passage,  retunied  with  nothing  new  to 
rej)ort.  Through  the  voyages  of  South  Sea  discov- 
ery, the  still  unexplored  coast-line  of  Central  Amer- 
ica from  Tehuan tepee  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  was' 
indeed  opened  up,  but  instead  of  inlets  and  estuaries 
of  the  sea  to  tempt  the  e.vplorers,  lui  unlMM'ken 
mountain  wall  presented  itself  to  the  disapjiointed 
mariners  all  along  the  Avay. 

Meanwhile  news  of  Davila's  discovery  of  the 
Freshwater  Sea  in  Nicaragua  came  to  Cortez's  ears. 
Detennined  as  ever  to  let  no  raan  get  ahead  of  him 
in  solving  the  baffling  secret  of  the  strait,  Cortez 
forthwith  sent  still  another  expedition  south,  under 
his  lieutenant,  Christoval  de  Oliil,  to  oust  Davila,  in- 
tercept Cordova  on  his  march,  and  annex  the  entire 
isthmus  as  far  south  as  Panama,  to  his  fast-growing 
Mexican  possessions. 
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Davila  with  Lis  re-euforceraents  Lad  ia  the  mean- 
time sailed  from  EspaCoLi  iuti^ndlug  to  come  iipou 
Lis  Freshwater  Sea  this  time  from  tLe  Atlantic  side 
direct,  and  so  avoid  further  trouble  with  Pedrarias. 
lie  lost  Lis  Ijearings,  however,  and  like  Columbus 
before,  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras.  Cor. 
dova  sent  Lis  lieutenant,  Hernando  de  Soto,  to  pre- 
vent Davila's  party  from  pushing  south,  and,  with 
the  arrival  of  Olid,  confusion  reigned  supreme.  No 
one  knew  which  was  lawful  master,  so  each  began 
scheming  to  shake  off  all  control  anil  gain  the  laud 
for  himself,  Cortez,  moreover,  had  had  cause  to  be- 
come suspicious  of  his  emissary  Olid,  and  accordingly 
sent  out  anotber  of  his  lieutenants,  Francisco  de  Las 
Casas,  to  make  sure  of  liis  rights,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  latter  the  situation  became  still  more 
com]>licated. 

Cortez  then,  fearing  treachery  on  all  sides,  decided 
to  go  to  the  scene  of  action  himself;  so,  gathering  a 
large  land  force  about  Lira,  in  October,  1524,  he 
marched  down  through  the  forest  of  the  eastern 
coast,  intent  on  becoming  master  of  the  Freshwater 
Sea  and  its  promising  transit  route.  Overcoming 
"svith  his  indomitable  energy  obstacles  which  would 
have  seemed  insurmountable  to  any  but  the  con- 
queror of  Mexico,  Cortez  arrived  at  last  with  a  veiy 
reduced  force  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Finding 
Davila  and  Las  Casas  had  already  disposed  of  the 
traitor  Olid,  Cortez  tlieu  won  over  Cordova  from  his 
master,  Pe<lrarias,  and  was  about  to  make  his  descent 
on  the  lake,  wheu  news  of   a   serious  uprising  in 
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31exico  reached  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  hurry 
back  in  Ajiril,  15:25,  l<-aving  his  followers,  under 
his  lieutenant,  Saavedra,  to  establish  a  colony  in  hig 
name  at  Truxillo. 

Pedrarias  in  the  south,  having  heard  of  Cortez'a 
triumphant  march  and  of  Cordova's  defection, 
hastily  gathered  together  a  land  force  in  Panama, 
and  proceeded  by  forced  marclies  to  guard  the  lake 
from  Cortez's  threatened  attack.  Finding  on  his 
arrival  no  Mexican  force  to  oppose  him,  Pedrarias 
soon  settled  matters  to  his  o^vn  satisfaction.  Cordova 
was  executed  for  his  treachery,  and  Davila,nowforceil 
to  abandon  his  claim,  retired  disgruntled  to  Mexico. 

Pedrarias  knew  of  the  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
along  the  San  Juan,  but  now,  for  the  fii*st  time,  was 
it  positively  proved  that  the  two  lakes  were  defi- 
nitely cut  off  from  the  western  ocean.'  All  hopes 
of  discovering  a  direct  westerly  route  to  the  Indies 
had  therewith  to  be  abandoned,    for  the    Spanish 

'  There  were  legendi  current  among  the  primitive  Americans  that  this  had 
not  always  been  the  case,  but  that  formerly  there  had  existed  a  natural  \vater- 
m»y  from  I^ke  Managua  to  the  Hay  of  Fonseca.  The  natives  attributed 
the  closing  of  the  passiage  to  supernatural  agencies.  Volcanic  action  may 
have  accomplished  the  result  in  prehistoric  times. 

H.  H.  Bancroft,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ; 
San  Francisco,  iSSa-go. 

E.  C.  S<}uier.  "  History  of  the  Central  American  States,"  and  "  History 
Nioinigiia."    New  York,  1854. 

Ju»tin  Winsor,  *'  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol,  I. 

W,  Grimm,  "  Die  Staaten  Central-Amerikas,"    Berlin,  1871, 

Brasvnir  do  Itourbnui^,  "  Histoire  des  Nations  CivilizdesduMexique  et 
de  rAm^rique  Centrale."    Paris,  1857-59. 

John  T,  Sullivan,  "  Report  on  Historical  and  Technical  Information  Re* 
Uting  to  the  Troblem  of  Interoceanic  Communication  by  Way  of  the  Amer^ 
iam  Isthmus,"  pp.  io_^.     Govt.  I*rint,  1883. 
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explorers  had  pinned  their  last  faith  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  water-way  ou  the  country  about  the  Fresh- 
water Seas. 

Voyages  of  discovery  henceforth  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Spaniards  must  consequently  have  for 
t;2s  The  t^l^^i'*  sole  purpose,  the  opening  up  of 
Discovery  fresh  gold  fields  in  America,  The  west 
o  the  vvest  ^^j^j.  ^f  Mexico  was   known  to  bear  off 
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North  to  the  noi'thwest,  but  little  was  known 
America,  ^^f  ^he  country  beyond.  lu  1532  Ilurta.lo 
de  ]\Iendoza  had  reached  Siualoa  alouii  these  shoi'es 
Just  opposite  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
California,  and  in  the  foHowing  year  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  came  to  the  peninsula  itself  and  thought  it 
to  be  an  island.  Kumors  t»f  great  quantities  of  gold 
in  this  direction  as  well,  then  led  Cortez,  baffled  in 
hia  search  for  the  strait  and  balked  in  Lis  desii^ns 
on  the  Freshwater  Seji,  to  send  out  an  expedition  in 
1539  under  his  captain,  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  to  ex- 
plore these  northern  shores.  Ulloa  reached  the 
head-waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  examined 
the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  on  both  sides,  but 
brought  back  no  gold.  Being  greatly  hampered  by 
his  enemies  in  Mexico,  in  his  attempts  to  explore 
this  northwest  coast,  Cortez  then  returned  to  Spain 
to  seek  redress,  before  continuing  the  work.  AVhile 
Cortez  was  vainly  pleading  with  his  monai-ch  for 
justice,  his  enemies  jnii-sued  the  task  of  discovery  in 
America.  In  154*2  au  expedition  under  Juan  Ca- 
brillo  pushed  its  way  along  the  rock-bound  coast  to 
the  north  in  search  of  California's  hidden  treasures. 
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Fogs,  storms,  and  adverse  winds  delayed  Ills  course, 
and  soon  after  landing  at  Couceptiou,  in  latitude 
34°  26',  Cabrillo  died.  Ferrelo,  his  successor  in  coni- 
luaud,  continued  tlie  search  along  the  shore  for  a 
suitable  hai'bor,  to  about  the  43d  parallel  and  then 
put  back  disheartened  to  Mexico.  Cortez  died  soon 
after  in  Spain,  and  without  bis  iudomitaWe  enej'gy 
the  explorations  were  abandoned,  and  California's 
secrets  lay  bui-ied  for  three  centuries  to  come. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  death  of  Cortez,  however, 
enough  was  kno>\"n  of  the  shores  of  North  America, 
to  convince  the  mouarchs  of  Spain  that  they  must 
henceforth  rest  content  with  the  southwest  passage 
to  the  Indies,  or  such  mode  of  transit  as  they  might 
be  able  to  provide  across  the  narrow  isthmus  con- 
necting the  two  laud  masses  of  the  New  World. 
The  disco veiy  of  the  northwest  passage,  such  as  *it 
is,  was  therefore  left  to  other  hands.' 

*  Walter  B,  Scoifc,  ioc.  cil.  pp.  27-30. 

H.  H.  Roncroft.  "  History  of  the  Pacific  Sutcs."   Vol.  XIII.    ("  Cali- 
ioniia,"  Vol.   I.),    San    Francisco,    i8S2-qo. 
Josdah  Royce,  "  California,"  Ch.  I.,  sect.  3.     Boston,  l886. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COLONIZATION  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 

THOUGH  Spain  had  uJtiniately  proved  the 
truth  of  the  Coluinbiau  Hypothesis,  for 
which  slie  had  stood  sponsor,  she  gained 
but  a  slight  hold  thereby  upon  the  countries  of  the 
far  East.  The  lands  of  the  New  World  which  had 
fallen  to  her  lot,  as  it  were  in  passing,  proved  thera- 
a  26  Spain's  selves  an  adequate  compensation  for  her 
American  loss,  however ;  and  now  that  their  hopes 
Monopoly.  ^,£  ^  natural  westerly  route  to  the  Indies 
were  also  dispelled,  the  Spanish  nionarchs,  still  true 
to  their  Mercantile  policy,  henceforth  devoted  their 
energies  to  exploiting  their  xYmerican  possessions, 
and  holding  them  fast  in  their  control.  The  dis- 
coverers had  had  their  day  ;  and  thus  it  became  the 
era  of  the  c<inqnei"or  and  colonist  now.  In  their 
train  came  royal  governors  and  viceroys,  and  hence- 
forth the  precious  metals  and  rich  colonial  products- 
of  Spanish  Amei'ica  were  relied  upon  to  increase  the 
treasure  and  maintain  the  European  prestige  of  the 
Home  government. 

The  ancieut  Empire  of  Peru,  so  rich  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  conquered,  as  we  know,  by  Pizarro  and 
Amalgro,  was  now,  to  this  end,  brought   directly 
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under  the  ooutrol  of  tbe  Home  government  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  obt-dient  Spanish  viceroy. 
This  systematic  exploitation  of  tlie  lauds  of 
the  Incas  had  the  further  effect  of  stimu- 
lating anew  the  settlements  along  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  which  up  to  this  hud 
languished,  for  across  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  the  products  of  South  America's  westera  coast 
could  best  be  shipped  home  to  Spain. 

As  soon  as  Spain  assumed  exclusive  control  of  these 
Peruvian  lands,  she  accordingly  made  arrangements 
to  open  up  communications  with  this  new  source  of 
supply  across  the  lower  isthmus.  The  Panama  colony 
in  consequence  at  once  began  to  revive,  A  port  of 
entiy  and  departure  was  now  established  at  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  for  the  galleons  sailing  from  Peru.  A 
wagon  road  was  next  laid  out  across  the  mountains 
to  Porto  Bello  on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  this  way  a 
more  or  less  direct  route  uf  commerce  was  ojteued 
up  between  Spain  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

At  stated  times  during  the  year,  vessels  ladened 
with  Spanish  manufactured  articles  for  the  colonists 
were  wont,  in  these  early  days,  to  congregate  at 
Carthagena,  on  the  noithern  coast  of  South  Ameiica, 
aa  the  climate  was  better  there,  and  await  the  arrival 
at  Poilo  Bello  of  the  caravans  from  Panama.  Then 
gorgeous  faii-s  were  held  at  this  point  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Governor  of  Paiuima  and  the  General 
of  the  Galleons,  which  were  attended  by  all  the 
merchants  of  the  Spanish  Main.     Home  wares  were 
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there  exchanged  for  colonial  products,  and  as  the 
Spanish  vessels  sailed  away  eastward,  ladeued  down 
•with  the  precious  metals  of  Peru,  the  ox-carts  wended 
their  way  back  acrpsa  the  range  to  Panama,  there 
to  reship  such  manufactuied  jtroducts  as  were  not 
needed  on  the  isthmus  to  the  Spanish  colonists 
farther  south. 

To  make  her  monopoly  in  this  early  transit  from 
sea  to  sea  doubly  secure,  Spain  then  brought  the 
provinces  of  the  lower  isthmus  also  under  her  own 
governmental  control.  To  this  end  the  Kingdom  or 
Presidency  of  New  Granada  was  established  in  1542, 
comprising  the  countiy  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Rio  Atrato,  and  made  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru. 
Then,  fearing  lest  a  competing  route  of  transit  might 
be  opened  up  the  still  unexplored  Atrato,  Bjjecial 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  new  Presidency,  imposing 
the  penalty  of  death  upon  anyone  who  should  at- 
tempt to  navigate  this  stream  beyond  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Darien.'  All  this  was  in  harmony  wdth 
Spain's  mercantile  policy,  and,  for  the  time  at  least, 
afforded  her  increasing  leturus  for  her  pains.' 

Meantime  the  colonization  of  the  province  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  north  was  g<->ing  on  with  i-apid 
strides.  This  section  of  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus, it  will  be  remembered,'  is  bisected  diagonally 

'  lly  Royal  CMula  of  Pliilip  11. 
'  Sullivan,  he  fit,,  p.  12, 

R.  G.  Watson,  "SpanUh  and  Portuguese  South  America,"  Vol,  11.,  Ch. 
IX.     London,  iS34. 

Engineering  Magatitu^  Feb.  24,  1893.     Londoa.  * 

*'  Encyclopedia  Uritannica,"  "  Colombia." 
*  Cf.  Inlroductioii,  g  4. 
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from  northwest  to  southeast  by  the  eosteni  branch 
of  the  Cordillera,      To  the  west  of  these  mountains 
liea,   as  we  know,   the  remarkable    Nica- 
raguan  depression,  containing  the  two  in-     conquest 
land  sens.     The  eastern  slopes  of  the  range,  and  Coloni- 
on  the  other  hand,  ai'e  covered  with  dense 
forests;  while   the  Caribbean   sea-coast    is 
both    low    and    marshy,    and     indented  all 


zation  of 
Nicaragua. 


alou< 


by  cays  or  lagoons  formed  by  the  countless  little 
streams  flowing  down  the  mountain  sides  and  met 
by  the  coral  reefs  along  the  shore.  Coincident  with 
this  line  of  orographic  demarkation,  there  runs  a 
distinct  line  of  division,  also,  in  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  tLe  country.  The  northeast  trade-winds, 
redolent  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic,  blow 
continually  over  this  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua 
and  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
moisture  is  thus  caught  by  the  dense  forests  of  the 
mountains  and  precipitated  upon  the  laud.  Conse- 
<]uenily,  this  whole  eastei'u  section  of  Nicaragua  is 
damp  and  veiy  unwholesome,  agriculture  is  practically 
out  of  the  question,  the  mountain  slopes  are  destitute 
of  minerals  on  this  side,  and  so  the  only  occupations 
oj)en  to  the  still  half-savage  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  hunting,  fishiug,  and  the  growing  of 
tropical  fi-uits. 

By  the  time  the  trade-winds  reach  the  crest  of  the 
Cordillera,  however,  they  have  left  the  greater  part 
of  their  moistui-e  behind  them  in  t!ie  forests  of  the 
eftstern  slopes.  As  a  result  climatic  conditions 
throughout   the    Nicaraguan    depression    are  essen- 
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tially  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  eastern 
sea-coast  seetioiu  The  two  hikes  receive  all  the 
surplus  drainjige  of  the  mountains  which  encircle 
them,  and  even  dunng  the  wet  season,  lasting  from 
May  to  November,  the  rainfj^ll  is  not  excessive.  All 
through  this  district,  moreover,  the  temi'>eratni"e  is 
moderate,'  and  the  climate  com2")aratively  healthful. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  rich  in  gold 
and  silver  and  other  valuable  minerals;  along  the 
uplands  of  Chontales,  Segovia,  and  JIatagalpa,  stretch 
out  the  richest  kind  of  pasture  lands,  while  the 
plains  below  around  the  lakes  are  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
cacao,  coffee,  rice,  and  maize. 

Uuder  such  conditions  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
early  Aztec  colonists — supposed  to  have  migrated, 
from  Anahuac  in  Mexico — should  have  chosen  these 
ft^rtile  lands  around  the  lakes  for  their  new  abode, 
and  left  the  wilder  natives — Chontales,'  or  Barbai'i- 
ans  as  they  culled  them — to  wander  still  in  savagery 
as  they  would,  through  the  forests  of  the  eastern 
mountains  and  alonfj  the  Caribbean  sea-coast.  Pro- 
tected  thus  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  and  their 
savage  inhabitants,  these  primitive  people  were  first 
disturbed  by  Gonzales  Davila  and  his  band,  who,  as 
we  know,  came  upon  them  from  the  west.  Thus 
Pedrarias   found   them   soon   after,  an  agricultural 

'  Ranging  from  70°  to  go'  Fahr.  throughout  the  )'car, 

' This  word  "Chontales"  the  Sj)aniarcls  translated  into  "  Bravos,"  mean- 
ing aUo  barbarians,  and  used  henceforth  to  designate  the  wilder  bunting 
tribes  uf  the  tnountAinous  regions  of  the  isthmus  in  conlrndistinctioa  to  the 
more  tractable  fisher-folk  who  dwelt  along  the  eastern  lea-coast. 
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people,  for  the  most  part,  tilling  the  rich  soil  around 
their  villages;  while  some  of  their  luimber  were 
engaged  in  handicraft,  fashioning  implements  of  gold 
and  silver,  weaving  cotton  cloth,  and  shaping  and 
decorating  vessels  of  pottery. 

By  dint  of  his  cruel  war  of  extermination,  Pe- 
drarias  and  his  followers  soon  destroyed  all  vestiges 
of  this  early  Aztec  civilization,  killing  or  enslaving 
most  of  these  primitive  Americans  and  driving  those 
who  escaped,  far  back  into  the  mountains  to  join 
their  more  savage  neighbors  there.  As  a  i-eward  for 
8uch  laudable  energ}'',  Pedrarias  was  in  1527  duly 
commissioned  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  to  i-ule  as 
Governor  over  this  new  provinei:',  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  separated  from  Tierra  Firma  and  called 
Nicaragua.'  With  the  fertile  lauds  of  the  district 
thus  placed  legally  under  his  control,  Pedrarias  theu 
introduced  cattle,  horses,  asses,  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls 
fi-om  Spain  and  turned  his  colonists  to  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  rich  mines  of  the  eastern  Cordillera 
which  Pedrarias  now  began  to  work  by  the  labor  of 
the  slaves  he  had  captured,  also  added  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  to  the  large  supply  already  collected 
from  the  demolished  Aztec  cities. 

The  great  problem  which  then  confronted  Pe- 
draiias  was,  to  open  up  an  eastern  outlet  for  his 
prtnlucts,  that  his  thriving  colony  might  be  placed 
in  direct  connection  with  Spain,  and  that  he  might 

'  Thli  was  originally  the  name  given  Co  the  lake,  called  by  the  Aitecs 
*'  Cici-bola,"  but  christened  by  the  Spaniards  "  Nicaragua,"  ».  <•.,  Nicarao 
•agua,  ihe  "Waters  of  Nicarao,"  Nicarao  being  the  name  of  the  cazique  in 
these  ports. 
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not  have  to  sue  for  the  favors  of  transit  across 
Panama  from  his  successor  an<l  rival,  the  Governor 
of  Tiei-ra  Finiiii.  This  was  only  possible  by  control- 
ling the  outlet  of  the  San  Juan,  which  still  remained 
in  the  hamls  of  the  savages  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Pedrariiis  aceordiugiy  swept  this  Caribbean  slope 
with  a  slave  hunting  band,  from  the  banks  of  the 
San  Juan  even  to  Cape  Gracias,  enslaving  the 
wretched  savages  as  he  went  with  fetters  and  the 
branding  iron.  But  their  ranks  closed  up  behind 
him,  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  still  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime. 

Pedrarias  died  in  1531,  and  his  successor,  Con- 
treras,  recognizing  the  futility  of  his  jiredecessor's 
forcible  methods,  began  at  once  ou  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, and,  as  a  result,  in  a  few  months  he  wjia 
able  to  open  up  navigation  along  the  San  Juan  to 
the  Atlantic.  Having  obtained  this  favor,  however, 
Coutreras  forbore  from  antagonizing  the  Indians 
further,  and  allowed  them  to  roam  unmolested  along 
the  coast  from  the  Bluefield's  lagcK>u  to  the  north, 
till  they  were  met  again  in  Honduras  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  Alverado,  now  Governor  of  that  province. 
Ecclesiastics  then  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to 
see  what  they  could  accomplish  in  rendering  the 
savages  more  tractable,  by  converting  them  to  the 
Christian  faith.  A  Dominican  convent  had  already 
been  established  at  Leon,  in  Nicaragua,  and  Bar- 
tolome  de  Las  Casas,  the  grand  old  "Apostle  of  the 
Indies,"  after  his  arduous  labors  in  Mexico,  now 
arrived  to  take  up  the  cause  of  what  remained  of 
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the  NIcaraguaii  aborigines.  The  monks  fell  out 
svith  the  civil  authorities,  however,  uud  seeing  the 
designs  of  the  Governor,  they  soon  quitted  the 
country  in  a  body. 

It  was  Contreras's  ambition,  indeed,  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  entirely  and  rule  his  province  to 
his  own  advantage.  This  was  exactly  what  Spain 
had  feared  of  her  ambitious  conquerors  and  colonizers 
in  the  New  World,  and  had  already  taken  means, 
as  we  know,  to  defeat  their  ends  l)y  absorbing  the 
heretofore  semi-iudepeudeut  provinces  under  her 
own  governmental  r6gime.  Contreras  was  accord- 
ingly deposed  from  his  governorship  with  the  rest, 
and  his  province  became  merged  in  the  Presidency 
of  Guatemala  now  established.' 

This  new  kingdom, — or  Chancellorate  of  Guate- 
mala, as  it  was  called, — was  set  up  with  the  other 
vice-royalties  and  presidencies  in  the  general  reor- 
ganization of  1542.     Its  capital  was  established  in 

'  J.  F.  Bransford,  "  Climatic  and  Sanitary  Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Rnule,"  sec  "  Nicaragua  Canal :  Discussion  before  the  American  Associa- 
lor  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  Thirty-sixth  meeting,  New  Vork, 
187. 

KWIen,  •*  Handbuch  der  Landes-und  Staatenkande,"  3te.  Auflage, 
1877.   J  v.,    p.    1 133. 

Herrera,  Dec.  III..  Lib.  11.,  Cap.  III.     Dec.  VI.,  Lib.  VlL.  Cap.  IV. 

Bnsseur  de  Bourbourg,  /ee.  at.,  I.,  37,  150, 

M.  H,  Bancroft,  "Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  117.  543- 
553.  6S*-747  :  Vol.  III.,  p.  450  ;  Vol.  V.,  pp.  24,  164.  231. 

/hu/.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vols.  I.  and  II.  San  Francisco, 
1883-90. 

R.  C.  Sqttier.  "  CenlraJ  American  Stales,"  pp.  223-227,    New  York,  1854, 

Justin  Winsor.  ioc.  cit..  Vol.  I.,  pp,  i34-;o7.     Boston,  1889. 

Max  MuUer,  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."     "  Popul  Vul," 

L«s  CACas,  "  Dcitruction  of  the  Indies." 
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the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  but  its  out-lying  fron- 
tiers were  very  indefinite.  As  laid  down  in  the  Spau- 
§  29.  The  ^^^  statutes,  the  kingdom  extended,  fi'om 
Kingdom  of  sea  to  Sea,  and  from  the  northerly  confines 
Guatemala.  ^£  JJew  Granada  ill  the  south,  to  include 
the  pmvince  of  Chiapas'  in  the  north.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  Spanish  colonists  only  held 
possession  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador, 
and  the  lake  basin  of  Nicaragua;  while  the  east- 
ern coast  of  that  province,  as  well  as  all  the  land 
to  the  south,  or  modern  Costa  Rica,  still  remained 
iinconquered  and  uncolonized.  Spain's  claims  to 
this  eastern  seaboard  rested,  first  upon  Pope  Alex- 
ander's Bulls  of  1493-'04  as  I'atified  by  the  subse- 
quent treaty  of  Tordesillas  with  Portugal,  and  then 
ujion  Columbus's  formal  acts  of  possession  on  the 
coast  in  1502.  As  for  Costa  Rica,  both  her  coast 
lines  had  been  explored  by  S[)anish  voyagers,  and 
Cordova  and  Pedrarias  had  each  marched  through 
the  interior.  But  in  the  face  of  the  growing  oppo- 
sition of  her  rivals,  Spain  felt  it  now  incumbent 
upon  her  to  substantiate  these  claims  by  some  more 
tangible  acts  of  conquest  and  colonization.  While 
framing  laws  for  the  new  kiugiloms,  the  Spanish 
government,  therefore,  sent  out  one  Diego  Guiterez 
to  subdue  the  savages  of  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua 
and  conquer  the  country  to  the  south.  He  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  however, 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  Costa  Rica,  and  only  six 
returned  to  tell  the  tale.  In  1560,  after  the  king- 
doms on  either  side  were  well  established,  another 

'  la  modern  Mexico. 
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attempt  was  made  to  colonize  tbis  countiy  south 
of  the  San  Juau.  This  time  a  goveraor  was  ap- 
IKUtiteJ,  and  after  a  few  colonies  had  heen  planted, 
the  province  was  formally  added  to  the  Chancellor- 
ate  of  Guatemala  as  the  Intendancy  of  Costa  Rica, 
in  1574.     At  the  same  time  the  district  Iviui' alonaj 

*■'  O  O 

the  east  coast,  from  the  San  Juan  north  to  Cape 

Gracias,  was  conveyed  to  Diego  Lojiez  and   Senor 

Palacios,  to  be  conquered  and  governed  by  them 

Uo    under   the    Chancellorate.     But   their   failure 

T&B   likewise  complete,  and  after  this  the    eastern 

shore  was  practiciilly  given  over  to  the  savages  until 

the  coming  of  the  Franciscan  monks  in  the  next 

century.     Still  the  Spanish  authorities  continued  to 

claim  dominion  to  the  Atlantic,  and  as  yet,  indeed, 

their  title  had  not  been  questioned.^ 

Under  the  Chancellorate,  the  prosperity  of  the  In- 

tendancy  of  Nicaragua  continued  to  increase.     The 

colonial  cities  of  Leon  and  Granada  f(iunde<l    „       _. 

S  30'  The 
by  Cordova,  grew  in  importance,  and  not  NJcaraguan 

only  were  the  products  of  this  fertile  de-       Transit 

pression  now  shipped  across  the  lakes  and 

thence  down  the  San  Juan  to  the  sea,  but  in  time 
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British  Accotuits  and  Papers,  Vol.  LXV.  Doc.  966,  No.  5,  Enclosure 
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the  products  of  Peru  as  well  came  to  be  landed  at 
Porto  Kealjo  or  Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
carried  thence  across  the  low  coast  range  to  Lake 
Nicaragua.  Here  they  were  reshipped  and  trans- 
ported in  small  vessels  to  the  Atlantic,  and,  at  the 
Sail  Juan's  mouth,  they  were  h>aded,  together  with 
Nicaragua's  own  j^roducts,  on  the  galleons  bound  for 
Spain.  This  change  iu  the  route  of  transit  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  transportation  across  Nicaragua  was 
found  to  he  easier  than  that  via  Panama,  and  the 
climatic  comlitions  of  the  region  far  more  favorable. 
Thus  the  transient  glory  of  Panama  began  to  die 
away,  and  in  the  end  the  whole  distiict  relapsed 
once  more  into  barbarism,  and  was  practically  given 
over  to  its  original  savage  inhabitants.' 

As  long  as  Cortez  ruled  in  Mexico,  the  route  of 
transit  from  sea  to  sea,  which  he  had  established 
g  31,  The  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  was  still 
kept  open.  During  these  years  of  South 
Sea  exiiloratious,  this  route  was  continu- 
ally in  use  for  the  transportation  of  ship- 
building materials  from  coast  to  coast,  and  for  keeping 
the  fleets  of  the  Atlantic  in  close  touch  with  those 
he  had  built  on  the  Pacific,  It  was  then  Cortez's  fur- 
ther ambition  to  open  up  a  regular  trade  route  across 
Tehuantepec,  and  thus  connect  the  Spanish  ports 
more  directly  M-ith  the  Moluccas.     When  Spain  de- 

'  Engineering  Afagazine,  Feb.  24,  iS^jj. 

Squier,  loc.  cit.,  "Nicaragua," 

Bancroft,  loc.  cit.,  "  Cerjlnil  American  Statei,"  Appendix. 

Jnarros,  "  lUslory  of  Guatcmaia,"  pp.  346-359, 

"ConstoUe's  MisceUany,"  Vol.  XVII. 
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CKfetl  to  bring  all  her  American  coloniea  under  her 
centralized  system,  however,  even  the  mighty  Cortez 
had  to  submit  to  the  new  laws,  and  abaudou  all  his 
later  schemes. 

Soon  after  his  death,  Mexico,  too,  was  made  a  vice- 
royalty,  and  developed  from  now  on  in  accordance 
with  Spain's  governmental  monopoly.  As  the  trade 
with  Peru  was  already  provided  for,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  Spice  island.^  Iind  by  this  time  been  abandoned 
to  Portugal,  the  Spanish  authorities  recognized  no 
immetliate  necessity  of  keeping  open  another  route 
of  interoceanlc  transit,  Mexico  came,  therefore,  to 
be  exploited  for  itself  alone,  and  was  no  h>ngei'  nsed 

a  ptiint  of  departure  for  further  trade  to  the  west, 
as  Cortez  had  planned.  The  new  Viceroy  accord- 
ingly took  up  his  abode  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  aud 
began  to  ship  the  rich  products  of  the  country  direct 
to  Spain  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  henceforth  to  be 
Spain's  invariable  policy,  moreover,  to  alltnv  but  one 
port  of  entiy  on  either  sea  for  each  of  her  isthmian 
colonies.  Acapulco  had  already  been  chosen  aa 
Mexico's  Pacific  port,  and  with  Vera  Crni!  now  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  was  of  no 
further  use  and  was  accor<:lingly  abandoned  for  good 
aud  all.  NicarafTuan  transit  was  deemed  sufficient 
for  all  purix>ses,  so  Tehuantepec,  like  Panama,  was 
now  turned  over  again  to  its  native  inhabitants  to 
rule  as  they  would.' 

'  Enj^HftriNg  Magtizin^,  loe.  cit ,  Feb,   24,  1893. 
Sullivan,  /<v.  n't.,  pp.  70^. 

Simoa  Stc\'cns,  "  The  New  Route  of  Commerce  by  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
hmatQitec,"  London,  tSjt. 
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Having  thus  tboro uglily  reorganized  Ler  American 
colonies,  and  so  arranged  everything  in  harmony 
o  „  Early  ^^'th  her  Mercantile  policy,  that  she  was 
DOW  receiving  all  the  imjx>rts  of  gold  and 
silver  and  other  colonial  products  of  her 
possessions  in  the  New  World,,  Spain  began  to  look 
covetously  once  more  toward  the  lands  of  the  Orient 
beyond.  Her  engineers  came  to  the  front,  at  this 
juncture,  and  pointed  out  to  the  sovereigns  that  by 
cutting  a  water-way  through  the  narrow  isthmus,  not 
only  would  they  be  able  to  import  the  products  of 
Peru  more  easily,  but  furthermore,  they  might  then 
successfully  compete  with  their  i-lvals,  for  the  trade 
of  the  far  East  as  well.  The  narrow  belt  of  land 
separating  the  two  oceans  seemed  to  the  enthusiasts 
of  this  age  of  great  ideas  but  an  insignificant  bar- 
neVj  which  might  readily  be  pierced  by  a  canal. 

Even  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  plans  were 
formulated  and  exjilorations  actually  Trndeiiaken 
along  the  Chagres  rivei*,  with  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting a  water-way  for  the  wagon  road  which  was 
still  in  operation  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
but  which  was  already  proving  unsatisfactor}*. 

Later  on,  when  Nicaragiian  transit  hud  superseded 
the  earlier  Panama  route,  Philip  II.  had  one  of  his 
engineei"8,  Batista  Antouelli,  conduct  a  survey  along 
the  nan-ow  strip  of  land  that  cut  off  the  lakes  from 
the  Pacific,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  connect  the 
two  bodies  of  water  by  a  canal,  and  thus  avoid  the 
inconvenient  transportation  by  wagon  across  the 
Coast  range. 
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These  practical  attempts  of  course  came  to  noth- 
ing, but  still  the  subject  of  interoceauic  transit  by 
means  of  an  artificial  water-way  continued  for  many 
yeai-s  to  be  discussed  m  print,  from  a  purely  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  In  the  year  1550  a  significant 
monograph  on  the  (question  appeared,  written  by  the 
Portuguese  sea  captain  and  navigator,  Antonio  Gal- 
veo,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  Galveo 
maintained  that  four  routes  were  jK)ssible  ;  but 
among  these  he  seemed  to  be  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  one  Avhich  would  pass  through 
Nicaragua.  In  the  following  year  the  Spanish  his- 
toii.an,  Lopez  Gomara,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
immediate  importance  of  the  project,  addi'esse<l  a 
special  plea  to  his  master,  Phili[>,  urging  him  to 
undertake  the  work  for  the  further  gloiy  of  Spain. 
Three  routes  he  declared  to  be  feasible  for  this  pur- 
pose— Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama.  '*  It  is 
true,"  he  wrote,  *'  that  mountains  bar  the  passes, — 
but  if  there  are  mountaius,  there  are  also  arms, — 
take  but  the  resolve,  and  the  means  to  do  it  will 
not  be  lacking ;  tlie  Indies  towanl  which  the  pas- 
sage will  be  opened  uill  furnish  them.  To  a  King 
of  Spain,  with  the  riches  of  the  Indies  at  his  door- 
way, when  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  the  commerce 
in  its  products,  the  barely  possible  becomes  easy." 

But  Philip,  by  this  titne,  had  become  too  deeply 
involved  with  affairs  in  Europe  to  undertake  a  pro- 
ject of  such  magnitude  in  distant  America.  Then, 
Uxt,  he  was  beginning  to  realize  at  last  the  growing 
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power  of  his  rivals,  lie  deemed  it  wiser,  therefore, 
to  cliug  fast  to  what  be  already  Lad  in  America, 
rather  than  run  the  nsk  of  losing  all,  by  cutting  a 
direct  path  to  the  East  through  his  isthums,  only  to 
tempt  the  naval  forces  of  England  or  Holland  to 
seize  upon  it  for  themselves.  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  taken  by  the 
later  Spanish  historian,  Jost*  de  Aosta,  these  con- 
servative views  seem  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand, 
for  he  condemned  the  project  as  foolish,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  oppose  it  on  religious  grounds,  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Divine  will  to 
pierce  the  isthmus,  as  God  had  evidently  placed  the 
mountains  tliere  to  check  an}'  such  attempt. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  Spain  had 
already  pursued  her  policy  of  colonial  aggrandize- 
ment as  far  as  she  dared  in  the  face  of  her  powerful 
competitors.  She  had  been  obliged,  in  short,  to 
adopt  au  attitude  of  defence  over  against  her  rivals, 
and  still  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  continued  to 
hold  her  own.  All  dreams  of  Eastern  dominion  had 
now  perforce  to  be  abandoned  for  good  and  all,  and 
her  every  endeavor  was  henceforth  to  be  centied  on 
retaining  intact  that  rich  monopoly  in  Amei'ica  she 
bad  so  successfully  secured.^ 

'  Sullivan,  lot.  eit,,  pp.  60-74. 

Lopez  Gomara,  "  History  of  the  Indies,"  Pt.  II.,  "  Mexico." 
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THE   ENGLISH   FREEBOOTERS. 

BY  her  high-lianded  policy  nnd  her  (lomineering 
ways,  Spain  had  by  this  tiin«  made  an  enemy 
of  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe.  As  yet  no 
monarch  dared  oppose  her  openly ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  private  cntizens  of  the  different  countries 
from  leaguing  togethei' against  their  com-  ^  ^j^^ 
nion  enemy  the  Spaniards,  and  endeavoring  Freebooter 
to  wrest  from  them  at  least  a  share  of  their  ^^P'l'''"^- 
wealth.  The  might  of  S[)anish  arms  was  still  too 
powerful  to  be  opposed  in  Europe,  aud  so  these 
allies, — buccaneers  or  freebooters  they  were  called, 
— chose  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  as 
their  base  of  operations.  Adventurers  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  uudrr  tht;  oonuivance  of  their 
respective  governments,  accordingly  fitted  thtimselves 
out  in  swift,  well-armed  vessels,  aud  lay  in  wait 
among  the  West  Indian  islands  to  pounce  upon  the 
S[>anish  merchantineu,  homeward  Itound  with  the 
rich  products  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 
The  Spanish  monopoly  of  the  mainlan<l  was  still 
complete  at  this  time,  but  her  Euro[iean  rivals  had 
already  succeeded  in  laying  claim  to  some  few  of  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  West   Indies^  that  the  Span- 
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iards  had  passed  over  in  their  eager  search  for  gold. 
The  freebootera  now  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
increase  the  number  of  these  accessions.  About  the 
year  1G30  the  little  islaud  of  Tjrtugas,  off  the  north- 
west of  Espaflola,  \\  as  pounced  upon  by  the  band 
and  this  became,  for  the  time,  the  assembling  place 
of  the  marauders  aud  their  point  of  departure  for 
further  attack. * 

Emboldened  by  their  success  thus  far,  the  buc- 
caneei"s  soon  began  tu  inaugurate  raids  on  the  main- 
land colonies  themselves,  the  sources  of 
Si)ain's  richest  supplies.  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
anil  the  dnrinfj  adventurers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethau  age,  bad  confined  their  attacks  to 
the  undefended  coasts  of  Peru  and  Central  America ; 
but  the  Englishmen  of  this  later  freebootlng  frater- 
nity directed  their  operations  primanly  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  isthmus. 

Both  nature  and  history  aided  the  English  in  their 
designs  upon  this  Caribbean  seaboard.  Spain  had 
never  made  good  her  theoretical  claim  of  dominion 
over  this  shoi-e,  except  ah <ng  the  coasts  of  Honduras, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan.  True,  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks  had  already  begun  their  work  of  con- 
version in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  but  as  yet 
their  influence  had  not  been  felt  along  the  coast. 
Among  the  lagoons  of  this  shore,  the  buccaneers 
came  thus  upon  a  harmless,  good-for-nothing  band  of 

I  Bancroft,  loc.  tit.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  595  ff. 
Squier,  lot.  eit.,  "  Ccntrnl  American  States."  pp.  630  ff, 
C.  P.  Lucas,  "  .\  Historical  Geography  of  the  Uritiiih  Colooies,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  56.     Oxford,  1890. 
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Indians,  calletl  the  Moscoes,  who  supported  life,  pre- 
cariously enough,  by  fishiug  iu  tlie  cays.  Cut  off 
entirely  from  the  interior  by  mountaiu  barriers  and 
their  raoi*e  warlike  brothers,  the  Chontale.s  or  Biavos, 
this  primitive  fisher-folk  had  come  but  little  iu  con- 
tact with  the  Spaniards,  and  knew  them  oniy  from 
the  marauding  expeditions  of  their  shave  hunteiu 

Finding  the  coast  thus  iiuiuhabited  by  colonists, 
and  earing  naught  f«^r  Spain's  theoretical  rights,  the 
freebcK>t.ei"s,  upon  their  arrival,  took  pains  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  these  Moscoe  Indians.  They 
made  their  permanent  headquarters  in  the  home  of 
the  ^loscoe  chief  at  the  mouth  of  the  Segovia  or 
AVanks  river,  and  established  freebooter  reiiLlezvous 
also  iu  the  Bhiefieldsiuid  Pearl  lagoons.  They  gave 
the  natives  rum  in  abundance,  then  taught  them  the 
rudiments  of  the  English  language,  and  easily  in- 
duced them  to  join  iu  the  attacks  on  their  common 
enemies  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  during  these  early  years  of  freebooter 
Ijiggressiou  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  sailing  under 
letters  of  reprisal  granted  him  by  his  sovereign, 
Charles  L,  against  the  subjects  of  Spain,  seized  upon 
the  little  islaud  i»f  St.  Cataliua,  or  Old  Providence 
island,  as  the  English  called  it,  lying  Just  off  the 
coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  noble  Earl  soon  grasped 
the  situation  on  the  shore,  and  entered  heartily  into 
the  freebooters'  schemes  for  planting  the  seeds  of 
British  dominion  in  these  jiarts.  To  further  the 
cauae  the  Earl's  company  then  established  a  trading 
station  at  Cape  Gracias,  and  eventually  induced  the 
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chief  of  the  Moscoes  to  seud  his  bou  the  crowa 
prince  to  Englarul  on  a  three  years'  visit,  that  he 
might  receive  a  liberal  education  there. 

Having  thus  secured  the  good  will  of  the  natives, 
the  Enultsh  freebooters  could  now  use  their  new 
position  to  great  advantage.  Within  the  lagoons  of 
this  eastern  coast,  sheltered  from  the  elements  by 
the  outlying  coral  reefs,  and  secure  from  attack  by 
the  heavier  Spanish  war  vessels,  the  lighter  di'aught 
buccaneering  craft  could  safely  lie  in  wait,  ready  on 
a  moment's  notice  to  swoop  down  on  the  richly 
ladened  colonial  galleons  homeward  bound  from  the 
San  Juan.  To  these  same  sheltered  harbors,  they 
could  then  leturn  and  find  a  welcome  after  every 
successful  raid,  and  thei'e  divide  their  plunder  in 
peace,  and  plan  their  further  exjieditions. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  buccaneering  settlements 
of  the  British  along  the  coast.  The  shores  of  Hon- 
duras were  indeed  still  held  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
farther  north  in  Yucatan  the  seaboanl  was  practi- 
cally nninhabited.  Here  the  hardy  old  Scotch  buc- 
caneer, Peter  Wallace,  estalilished  his  band  in  1638, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  English 
settlement  of  Belize.'  The  Bay  islands  just  off  the 
coast  of  Honduras  had  up  to  this  time  also  been 
govenied  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Ti'uxillo. 
Owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  freebooters,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  obliged  to  depopulzite  these  islands, 
however,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  in- 

'  Some  Bay  after  WaUace,  or  Willis,  as  he  was  also  called  ;  oihert  deriT« 
the  name  from  the  French,  iatise,  "  a  beacon." 
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vaders,  having  all  they  could  do  to  defend  [he  ^hore. 
The  sea-rovers  lost  no  time  in  seiziug  upon  the  group, 
aud  in  this  forcible  allotment,  the  largest  two 
islands,  Roatan  and  Guana ja,  fell  into  English 
hands.' 

All   this   time   the   Spanish    ambassador   at   the 

Court  of  St.  James  kept  vainly  protesting  against 

these  unwarranted    acts   of   the   English     §35.  The 

fi'eebooters.     But  the  British  government       English 

Lsimplv  refused  to  consider  the  pirates  as  Occupation 

I      1  .  -  1  .  "f  Jamaica 

'subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  avoided  and  Attack 
all  res2x>nsibility,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  "p°"  **'* 
disavowing  their  acts.  England  did  not 
offer  to  inteifere,  however,  and  at  this  juuctuie 
Oliver  Cromwell  came  into  power.  In  accordance 
with  bis  vigorous  foieign  policy,  the  Protector  then 
decidcil  to  make  use  of  the  buccaneers  to  break 
down  Spain's  monopoly  in  the  West  Indies  before 
liftincf  a  finc'er  atrainst  them. 

To  this  end  an  expedition  was  secretly  despatched 
ill  December,  1654,  to  attack  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
wrest  it  from  Spain.  Cromwell's  baud  of  adveu- 
turei-s  detailed  for  this  purpose — "a  sad  miscellany 
of  distempered  unruly  persons,"  as  Carlyle  dubbed 
them — failed  in  their  oiiginal  mission,  it  is  true,  but 

'  British  Accounts  and  Papers,  Vol.  LXV.,  Doc.  966,  Appendix  B. 
Sir  HAns  Sloane,  "  History  of  Jamaica,"  1st  ed.,  1707  ;  Vol.  I.,  p.  76. 
"  Chorchill's  Voyages."  3d  ed.,  1746,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  397-302. 
Courtney  Dc   Kalb,    "Nicaragua:    Studies  on  the  Mosquito  Shore," 
Bull.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  2. 
Bancroft,  /or.  cif.,  "History  of  CenUal  America,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  598  and 

Sqnicf,  iee.  dL,  "  Central  American  States,"  pp,  604-61$  and  632. 
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they  succeeded  nevertheless  in  gaiuing  a  foothold  on 
the  isliiud  of  Jamaica  iu  ^lay,  1655.  Another  five 
years  of  struggle  was,  however,  necessary  before 
English  authority  was  fully  recognized  in  the  land. 

This  encouraged  the  English  freebooters  along  the 
shores  of  the  niaiulaud,  for  they  now  saw  that  their 
government  was  openly  supporting  them,  and  they 
felt  more  secure  in  consequence,  with  Jamaica  behind 
them  to  fall  back  upon  iu  case  of  defeat.  The 
Spanish  authorities,  finding  diplomatic  methods  of 
no  avail,  had  already  tried  to  meet  force  with  force, 
but  their  expedition,  fitted  out  in  San  Domingo  in 
1650,  succeeded  only  in  dislodging  the  English  for 
the  time  from  the  Bay  islands.  To  avenge  this 
assault,  the  buccaneers  along  the  shore  then  deter- 
mined to  push  up  the  San  Juan  itself  and  attack  the 
inland  colonies. 

The  English  missionary,  Gage,  in  his  book'  on  the 
West  Indies,  jmblished  just  at  this  time,  described 
this  Xicaraguan  depression  as  "  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  abounding  in  all  things  necessary,  that  the 
Spaniards  call  it  Main unet'a  paradise."  This  glowing 
account  stimulated  the  freebooters'  enthusiasm,  and 
their  frequent  sallies  up  the  stream  were  repulsed  by 
the  Spanish  colonists  with  more  and  more  difficulty. 
Finally,  in  1655,  one  band  of  these  Englishmen, 
under  Edward  Davis,  actually  succeeded  in  sacking 
and  kK)tiug  the  city  of  Grana<hi  itself. 

After  tliis,  seeing  their  monopoly  of  interoceanic 

'Cy.  Thomas  Gage,  "  English  American  New  Survey  of  tlie  West  Indies." 
London,  164S, 
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msit  6o  seriously  tlireatened,  the  Spanish  fortified 
the  Sau  Juan  more  strongly,  estahlishiug  a  garrison 
in  San  Carlos  at  its  junction  Avitli  the.  lake,  and  ei-ect- 
ing  a  {>o\verful  fort,  C:istilla  Viejo,  farther  down  the 
stream.  The  freebo<.)tei*3  still  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  however,  and  it  is  said  the  Spaniards  even 
went  so  far  as  to  divert  the  course  of  the  stream  itself 
by  artificial  dams,  that  it  might  debouch  hereafter 
farther  south,  thnmgh  the  Colorado  mouth.^  Thus, 
for  the  time  at  Iea«t,  thoy  hoped  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  tormentors,  and  allow  their  galleons  to 
pursue  their  way  unmolested  to  Spain.'' 

Once  fiiTuly  established  iu  the  West  Indies,  the 
English  government  could  no  longer  shirk  the  re- 
sj)onsibility  of  the  doings  of  the  freebooters 
along  the  Spanish  Main.  In  fact,  these 
piratical  raids  had  now  become  obnoxious 
to  England  as  well,  in  her  new  position.  The 
British  authorities,  therefore,  resolved  to 
Lreak  n[>  the   fi'eebooter   republic   entirely,  but  if 

*  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  truth  of  this  report.  On  the  one  hand, 
-we  have  it  on  good  autiiority  that  tlie  Crown  commissioned  an  enpnecr,  Fer- 
uaiulo  dc  Escobedo,  in  1670,  to  undertake  the  work,  and  that,  after  the  stream 
was  thus  diverted,  the  San  Juan  was  no  longer  navigable.  Before  this  we 
}uve  constant  mention  of  vessels  sailing  up  the  San  Juan  to  Granada,  but,  on 
the  tithrr  hand,  iu  Ilerrera'saccount  of  Corduva's  conquest,  the  author  speaks 
of  "  great  rocks  and  falls  "  in  the  stream  cutting  off  access  to  the  Atlantic. 

•  Coortney  IH  Kalb,  loc.  til. 

E$tgimetrimg  Magazinf,  he.  fit,,  March  3,  1893. 

Thomas  Gage,  "  English  American  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies." 
London,  1648. 

Odando  W.  Roberts.  *'  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Excursions  on  the  East 
Coast  and  in  the  Interior  of  Central  America."    Edinburgh,  1827. 

Bancroft,  tot.  tit.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  \o\.  11.,  p.  623. 

Squict,  W.  cit.,  "  Central  American  States,"  p.  576. 
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possilile  to  j-etaiu  fill  rlglits  thus  far  secured  by  Eng- 
llshmeu  on  the  shore. 

It  was  a  delicate  task,  but  matters  had  gone  so  far 
with  Spain  that  the  English  found  her  quite  ready 
to  come  to  terms  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. It  was  Spain's  idea,  now,  to  secure  her 
mon<)[)olyon  the  raainhiiul  by  acknowledging  British 
rights  thus  far  secured  in  the  West  Indies,  and  so 
free  herself  fi'ora  further  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  freebooters.  England  apparently  agreed  to 
these  terms,  an<l  a  convention  Nvas  accordingly  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers  in  IGTO, — called 
indifferently  the  American  treaty,  or  tlie  treaty  of 
Madrid, — in  wliieh  their  respective  rights  in  the  New 
World  were  defined. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  this  famous  instrument 
it  was  agreed : 

"  that  the  most  serene  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  heirs  and 
successors  shall  have,  hold,  keep,  and  enjoy  forever,  with 
plenary  right  of  sovereignty,  dominion,  possession  and  pro- 
priety, all  those  lands,  regions,  islands,  colonies  and  places 
whatsoever,  being  or  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  or  any  part 
of  America,  which  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  his  sub- 
jects, do  at  present  hold  and  possess." 

The  last  clause  was  a  clever  piece  of  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  Sir  AVilliam  Godolphin,  the  English 
ambassador  to  Spain,  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  and 
was  iuteuded  to  secure  EuLrlish  ritihts  on  the  main* 
laud,  if  possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
It  all  de[)ended  upon  whether  English  freebootei's, 
whose  acts  had  up  to  this   been   persistently   dis- 
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)wecl  by  tlieir  own  government,  could  now  be 
regarded  :is  Biitish  subjects;  and  if  so,  wliether 
tbey  could  be  said  to  "  hold  or  possess  "  tlieir  poiuts 
of  advantage  on  the  eastern  shore.* 

The  EugHsh  freebooters  had  by  this  time  come  to 
recognize  that  their  goveruuieiit  was  in  earnest,  and 
had  lost  no  time,  accordini^ly,   in   doifiui; 

'i  37.  EnP" 

their  piratical  garb.  They  never  thought  ush  Settie- 
of  abandouiujx  their  positions  along  the  "*"*s  along 
shores  of  Central  America,  however,  but,  coastof 
now  that  their  more  exciting  occupation  Central 
had  to  be  abandoned,  they  transformed  merjca. 
themselves  into  peaceful  lumbermen,  and  soon  built 
U[»  a  fine  trade  in  the  mahoganies  and  rich  dye 
Avoods  which  grow  in  such  2^rofusion  on  this  coast. 

Concerning  this  log-cutting  trade  SirT.  ^lodyford, 
Goveraor  of  Jamaica,  reported  in  1G70,  that : 

"  aboat  A  dozen  vessels  ply  only  this  trade  and  make  great 
profit,  selling  the  wood  at  jC^s  to  ^30  a  ton  ;  they  were  priva- 
teers, but  will  not  leave  the  trade  again  ;  they  go  to  places 
cither  inhabited  by  Indians  or  void,  and  trespass  not  at  all 
tipon  the  Spaniards,  and  if  encouraged  the  whole  log-wood 
trade  will  be  English  and  very  considerable  to  His  Majesty, 
paying  ^5  per  ton  customs.  The  places  they  now  trade  at 
arc  Cape  Gracias  h  Dios,  Darien,  Mosquito,  and  many  deserted 
places  in  Campeche,  Cuba  and  Hispaniola." 

This  report  practically  decided  the  Home  govern- 
ment in  its  course,  and  Lord  Arlington,  then  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  under  Chailes  II.,  accordingly  wrote 

•  Treaty  of  Madrid.  1670.  Article  VII. 

U.  Sw  Sou  Ex.  Doc,  Na  194,  p.  7a  ;  47th  Cong.,  1st  S«ss. 
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to  Godolpbin  about  tlie  matter  in  order  to  learo 
how  Spaiu  would  regard  a  fresh  claim  to  the  shore. 
Sir  William,  auxious  as  he  was  to  secure  the  rights 
of  his  countrymen  under  tbe  treaty  he  himself  had 
negotiated  in  theii'  behalf,  was  still  not  very  encour- 
aging as  to  their  immediate  success,  as  his  reply  to 
Loi'd  Arlington  slK>^\-s.     He  admitted  tisercin  : 

*'  the  Crown  of  Sj^ain  to  have  as  well  too  raucii  nijlu  as 
advantage  in  these  woods,  not  to  assert  the  jiropriety  of  them, 
for  though,  perhaps,  they  are  not  all  inhabited  (which  is  not 
to  be  admired)  or  distinguished  into  particular  tenements,  but 
remain  in  common,  yet  they  are  in  general  possessed  by  these 
people,  who  may  as  justly  pretend  to  make  use  of  our  rivers, 
mountains,  and  other  commons,  for  not  being  inhabited  or 
owned  by  individual  proprietors,  as  we  can  to  enjoy  any  bene- 
fit of  those  woods.  And  this  is  the  sense  of  all  the  Sjianiards, 
who  esteem  themselves  in  full  possession  of  every  part  of 
that  Province  (Yucatan),  notwithstanding  that  it  containeth 
much  territory  unpeopled,  since,  as  I  have  said,  to  inhabit 
and  possess  are  distinct,  neither  is  the  former  essential  to  the 
latter.'" 

Goldolphin's  opinion  was  soon  justified;  for  in 
1072  the  Spanish  government  issued  a  cedulu  to  the 
effect  that  "such  as  should  make  invasion  or  trade 
without  license  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies  shotild  l)e 
proceeded  against  as  pirates."  Acting  upon  this  de- 
cree the  naval  forces  of  Spain  then  made  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  the  w<jodcuttei's,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  confine  them  in  their  future  operations,  to  the 
district  of  Belize  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Nicara- 
gua.    The  English  government,  on  the  other  liand, 

'  sir  William  Godolphin  to  Lord  Arlington,  May  (g,  1673. 
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still  persisted  in  maintaining  tbe  rights  of  the  wood- 
cutters under  tLe  treaty  of  1670,  and  openly  lent 
them  its  support.  The  Spanish  ambassador  thei-e- 
upon  laid  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  tlie  matter  was  finally  turned  ovei- 
by  the  Ciown  to  Ills  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  for  further  examination.' 

In  the  meantime,  other  strangers  had  come  to  the 
eastern  seal)oard  of  Nieararrua  and  found  a  welcome 

amoucr  theMoBcoes.     About  the  year  lOaO     ,   „  _ 

-rv       1       1  1-1  11  1      §  38.  The 

A   Dutch    slave    snip,    humeward    bound  origin  of  the 

from    Senegambia    and    freighted    dowu      Mosquito 

..1  1      1    -i.  1  1    •  Indians,  and 

witb  negroes,  had,  it  appears,  been  driven      ^^^  pj^.^^ 


from  her  course  and   finally   wrecked  on 
the  Costn  Rican  coast 


Steps 


Many  of  the  poor   toward  the 

•^  ■*•      .  English 

blacks,  thus  liberated  by  chance  from  their    protcctor- 
bonds,  escaped  to  the  shore  on  the  break-       **«  o^**" 

-  .,  ,  1       f^  1      •        their  Shore. 

ing  up  of  tile  vessel,  and,  after  wandeinng 
north   in   search  of  food,  they  came  finally  to  the 
abode  of  the  Moscoes.     Here  they  were  taken  in  by 
the  gootl-natured  aborigines,  and  given  a  tract  of 
land  for  their  own,  along  the  S;mdy  river. 

The  Moscoe  tiibe  had  already  received  a  vein  of 
Caucasion  ])lood,  through  its  iiitercoui'se  with  the  Eng- 
lish freebooters.  The  Indians  noAv  beiran  to  amalira- 
mate  very  freely  with  the  negi'oes  ^vho  Lad  thus  come 
to  their  shores,  and,  from  this  strange  mixture  of  laces, 

'  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194,  Av.  df.,  p.  72. 

British  Accoiinis  and  Papers,  /<v.  <•//.,  Appendix  B, 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  ior.  fit,,  p.  76. 

Lucas,  Av.  ril,,  pp.  304-305, 

Dc  Kalb,  Uc.  at. 
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there  sprang  a  mongrel  people  who  have  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Mosquito  Indians.  With  the 
more  peiTaanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  the 
character  of  peaceful  settlers,  fresh  Indo-European 
strains  were  added  to  the  hylji'id  race,  and  from  this 
time  on,  the  negro  element  Avas  also  continually  aug- 
mented by  blacks  coming  from  Jamaica,  until  in  the 
end  the  negroid  became  the  prevailing  type.  As  a 
result  of  these  accessions  and  intermiiK'linfrs,  the 
Mosquito  Indians  increased  veiy  rapidly  in  nurabei's, 
and  e'er  long  came  to  spread  over  the  whole  shore 
from  Cape  Honduras  in  the  north,  to  the  Bluefields 
lagoon  in  the  south,  where  the  Cordillera  8lo^)e  off  to 
the  sea, — a  strip  of  coast  which  henceforth  came  to 
be  rather  indefinitely  known  as  the  Mosquito  shore, 
or  Mosquito  land. 

From  the  outset  the  whites  had  been  determined 
to  assert  and  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the 
natives,  and  upon  settling  definitely  in  the  land,  the 
English  took  further  steps  to  establish  their  ju'estige. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Moscoe  chief,  Oldman,  his 
heir  had,  it  appears,  been  brought  back  from  Eng- 
land and  invested  by  the  settlera  with  royal  dignities 
shortly  after  the  British  conquest  of  Jamaica.  This 
done,  the  new  monarch  was  easily  persuaded  to  ab- 
dicate his  sovereignty  over  the  country  in  favor  of 
Charles  IL,  and  become  an  ally  of  England.  In 
return  the  English  settlei"s  then  conferred  upon  King 
Oldmau  a  crown  and  a  royal  commission,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  come  direct  from  King  Charles. 
True,  the  crown  was  but  an  old  cocked  hat,  and  the 
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commission  only  a  bit  of  jiaper  iliawn  up  by  the 
8ettlei*9  tbemselves,  setting  forth  tliat  the  Mo8<juito 
chief  would  treat  well  all  Englishmen  coming  that 
way.  Ohlruan  and  hia  people  were  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement,  however,  antl  seemed  to 
prize  very  highly  these  marks  of  royal  condescension 
from  the  brother  monarch  across  the  seas. 

Their  diplomacy  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing for  the  English  the  real  jiower  over  the  Mosipiito 
shore  and  natiou,  but  it  had  not  as  yet  Vjrought 
them  officially  under  the  protection  of  their  own 
government,  nor  secured  for  them  its  formal  ap- 
jiroval  of  their  acts.  This  was  the  next  card  to  be 
playt'd,  and  the  settlers  were  prepared.  Oklmati 
having  died,  his  sou  Jeremy  succeedetl  to  the  ci'own, 
and  this  young  monarch  the  settlers  now  bundled  off 
to  Jamaica,  in  1087,  to  beg  from  the  Eai-1  of  Albe- 
marle, the  English  Governor  tli(>re,  that  lie,  like  his 
father  Oldman,  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  His 
3{ajesty'fl  government.  In  the  suite  of  the  Mosquito 
monarch  came  a  committee  of  the  English  settlers, 
and  in  the  memorial  they  had  drawn  uji  for  him  to 
]>resent  to  His  Lordship,  the  Governor,  it  was  set 
forth  how  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  come  to  these 
shores  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  of  ever 
blessed  memory,  and  how  on  Oldman's  return  from 
England  he  had  ab<iieated  in  favtjr  of  King  Chm'les 
n.,  and  received  a  crown  and  commission  from  His 
IMajesty's  own  hand.  But  Jeremy  failed  to  play 
Lis  royal  part  vdth  proper  dignity,  for,  becoming 
frightened  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  he  stripped  off 
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tbe  British  major's  iiuiforin  in  which  he  had  been 
di*essed  ];y  his  mentors,  aud  scrambled  up  a  tree  out 
of  harm's  way. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  historian  of  Jamaica,  who 
was  at  this  time  in  the  Earl  of  AlbemarK-'s  house- 
hold as  his  family  physician,  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  aud  declared  the  Governor  **  did  nothing  in 
this  matter,  being  afraid  it  might  be  a  trick  of  some 
people  to  set  up  a  government  for  Bucauiers  or 
Pirats."'  Later  English  authorities*  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  ret^uest  of  the  Mosquito  chief 
was  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  tbe  Eng- 
lish Mosquito  protectorate  then  aud  there  estab- 
lished. Strange  to  say  these  subsequent  historians 
refer  to  Sir  Plans  Slonue  as  their  authority. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  of  Jeremy's  first 
mission  to  Jamaica,  it  i8  certain  that  the  settlers 
Avere  in  no  way  disheartened,  for  by  1701  tlit-y  had 
established  a  regular  English  factory  on  the  Mosquito 
shore,  in  order  to  advance  their  trade  relations  with 
the  merchants  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Not  long  after 
this,  Governor  Eawes  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
maile  in  Jamaica,  and  hoping  to  find  him  more 
favorably  disposed  to  their  cause,  the  English 
guardians  of  Mosquitoland  once  more  Bent  Jeremy 
aci'oss  the  main  to  sue  for  recognition  and  i)rotection. 
This  time  the  Mosquito  chief  was  more  successful, 
for  the  new  Governor  did  unbend  so  far  as  to  enter 
into  a  private  compact  with  Jeremy,  wherein  it  was 

'  Sir  dans  Sloane,  loc,  ciK,  p.  76. 

•  Bryan  Edwards,  "  History  of  the  West  Indies,  including  Some  Accounts 
of  the  liriti&h'Selllcnientt  cm  the  Mo&quito  Shore."  London,  1S19.  Also, 
Bridget,  "  Annals  of  Jamaica," 
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agreed  that  in  return  for  mooey  and  arms,  the  Mos- 
qnito  cbief  was  to  provide  Governor  Lawes  with 
fifty  men  to  hunt  down  runaway  slaves  on  his  island. 

This  so-called  treat}'  was  indeed  formally  ratified 
by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  June  25,  1720,  and 
Jeremy  was  sent  back  on  a  British  sloop-of-war, 
j>rovided,  by  order  of  the  Govei'nor,  with  plenty  of 
rum  for  the  voyage.  The  captain  of  the  sloop  re- 
turned to  Jamaica  soon  after  ^vith  Jeremy's  fifty 
wairiore  according  to  the  contract,  and  with  this 
agreement  fulfilled,  the  third  step  in  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  Mos(piit(.)  protectorate  was  supposed 
to  have  been  taken.* 

A  significant,  though  transitory,  dominion  on  the 
isthmus,  was  acquired  during  these  early  years  by 
other  British  snlijects  ojierating  farther  §  39.  The 
south.  The  isthmus  of  Panama  had,  as  we  British 
know,  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Caledonian 
abandoned  by  the  Spanish  after  the  final  Bay. 

adoption  of  the  Nicaraguan  r(nite  for  the  products  of 
Peru.     In  1671,  the  Welsh  biiccaneer,  Morgan,  then 

'  Brosscur,  /<v.  cit.,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  79,  iio-iii, 

Bancroft,  /<v.  df.,  "  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  713 an^  794. 

Sir  Hans  Sloatie.  /«v.  fit.,  Introdnction.  Vol.  I.,  p.  76. 

••  ChurcliiU's  Voyages,"  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  297-302,  3d  cd.     London,  1746. 

Bryan  Edwards,  /of.  fit.,  "Accounts  of  Mosquito  Shore  Drawn  up  for 
British  GovernmeRt,  1773." 

ItriJges,  "  Annals  of  Jamaica,"  /cr,  eit. 

Long.  "  History  of  Jamaica."     London,  1774.     First  ed. 

British  Accounts  and  Tapers,  Vol.  Ixv.,  Docs.  13  and  966,  with  Appendix. 

Joomaltof  Houic  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  June,  1720,  Vol.  II.,  p.  330. 

U,  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  27.  32d  Cong.,  ad  Scss, 

De  KaJb,  A'f.  «/.,  "  The  Mosquito  Race." 

"The  Mosquito  Indian  and  his  Golden  Rule,"  By  M.  W.,  1699,  printed 
fov  Henry  Liutot  and  John  Osbunie  at  the  Golden  Ball,  Paternoster  Row» 
London. 
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jiusbed  across  tliis  isthmus  with  his  l)anfl  and  sacked 
the  little  towu  of  PaDania.  Thinking  to  find  gold 
in  this  region,  an  English  f]'eel>ooter,  Captain  Sharpe, 
aided  by  the  Darien  Indians,  next  led  a  party  of  his 
countrymen  over  the  range  from  Caledonian  Bay i^  in 
1680,  and  attacked  the  struggling  Spanish  settlement 
of  Villa  Maria  on  the  Tuyra  river. 

Tbis  last  expedition  brought  back  no  wealth  to 
speak  of,  but  the  description  of  the  route  as  given 
by  Caj)taiu  Shaqie's  companion,  Lionel  Wafer,  pro- 
duced  unlooked-for  and  lonsx-drawn-out  effects.  Ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Wafer's  account,  the  mountains  of 
this  region  were  not  in  the  shape  of  a  ridge  nor  of  a 
solid  dividinsj  ranjte,  but  consisted  in  a  row  of  iso- 
lated  hills  with  broad  valleys  running  transvei'sely 
between. 

William  Paterson,  a  noted  Scotchman  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  England,  read  this  ac- 
count with  the  greatest  interest,  and  thereupon 
evolved  his  grand  plan  of  establishing  a  distributing 
centre  at  this  point,  for  the  commerce  of  the  ^vorld, 
and  thus  join  the  trade  of  the  two  Indies.  The  pos- 
session of  this  isthmus,  Paterson  maintained,  would 
give  to  England  '*  the  keys  of  the  world,"  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  added,  "  this  door  of  the  seas,  this 
key  of  the  universe,  with  anything  of  a  reasonable 
management  wnll  enable  its  proprietors  to  give  laws 
to  both  oceans,  and  become  arbitrators  of  the  com- 
mercial world." 

Bent  on  establishing  the  truth  of  his  predictions, 
Patei*son  at  once  gathered  together  a  band  of  over  a 
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thousand  Scotch  colonists,  and  established  his  settle- 
ment at  Caledouiau  Bay,  in  IGOS.  The  failure  of 
this  bold  enterprise  can  never  be  laid  to  the  door  of 
Patei*son  or  his  hardy  Scotch  followers.  Had  the 
little  band  received  the  slightest  aid  or  encourage- 
ment from  their  government,  they  might  easily  have 
driven  off  tlie  insignificant  force  of  Spanish  marines 
Bent  out  to  dislodge  them,  and  with  a  few  supplies 
would  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  solid  foothold  in 
the  land. 

The  English  government,  on  the  plea  of  having 
just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  did 
everything  to  discourage  these  colonists,  however, 
and  practically  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  real 
cause  of  this  strange  inaction  on  the  part  of  those 
heretofore  so  eager  for  every  advantage,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  powerful  English  East  ludta  Com- 
pany, which  feared  its  nionopf>ly  would  be  broken 
if  Paterson's  plans  were  successful.  The  magnates 
of  this  great  company  gained  the  ears  of  the  King, 
and  Paterson  was  forced  to  abandon  his  dream  after 
the  most  heroic  effort  to  prove  his  point  against  all 
o<hls.  England  thus  lost  one  of  her  finest  oppor- 
tunities of  controlling  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  never  since  has  she  interested  hei-self  seriously 
in  these  lower  routes,' 

'  Sullivan,  lif.  cil.,  pp.  13-16. 

£i*£ineeriHg  Jfagasitu,  iin:  rit.,  March  3,  1893. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND 
SPAIN. 


FEELING  secure  under  the  American  treaty  in 
Ler  legal  dorainlon  over  the  isthmian  colo- 
nies from  sea  to  sea,  S[>ain  did  nothing  fur- 
ther to  enforce  her  shadowy  rights  in  practice.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  this  treaty 
of  1070  sininlv  as  a  le^al  recoi^nition  on  the 
lish  En"^'  part  of  Spain,  of  the  rights  they  had  thus 
croach-  far  acquired  in  the  New  World,  and  did 
mcntson     jj,,^  consider    themselves   in  the  least  de- 

the  Isthmus  i       p  •       •  i     ■ 

during  the  teri'od  thereby  from  continuing  their  policy 
Maritime  of  encroachment,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  The  English  wood- 
cutters in  Central  America,  in  the  meantime,  contin- 
ued to  extend  their  holdings  along  the  coast  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  Home  authorities,  who 
were  only  waiting  for  a  suitable  time  to  arrive  wheu 
they  might  openly  lend  their  aid  ia  transforming 
these  doubtful  holdings  into  regular  colonial  pi^s- 
sessioDS. 

As  soon  as  war  with  Spain  became  imminent,  in 
1739,  Governor  Trelawney  <  'f  Jjimaica  evolved  a  plan 
whereby  the  English  settlers  on  the  mainland  should 
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unite  into  one  colony,  anil,  having  stirreil  up  tLe  Tu- 
Uians  to  a  general  revolt,  either  cut  the  Spanish 
colonists  off  entirely  froni  the  eastern  coast,  or  per- 
haps drive  thera  from  the  isthmus  altogether.  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  then  in  coinniand  of  the  West  Indian 
station,  entered  most  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and 
wrote  to  his  chief,  Sir  William  Pultney,  Lord  of  the 
English  Admiralty,  most  urgently  in  its  favor,  call- 
ing bis  attention  to  the  fact  that  "great  advantage 
might  be  made  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  this 
people  (the  Mos(|uitt.)s)  in  case  of  war  with  Spain." 
^z\nd  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  he  continued,  **but 
ill  cftse  of  a  rupture  the  government  will  improve  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
British  Nation  and  its  Colonies." 

All  this,  moreover,  was  directly  in  accord  vnth. 
the  general  plan  of  campaign  as  decided  upon  by 
the  Home  government,  England  rec(»gnized  the 
futility  of  attacking  the  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  for, 
even  if  successful,  she  could  gain  no  material  advan- 
tage in  the  terms  of  the  peace,  from  such  a  course ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  West  Indies 
be  made  the  ctMitre  of  conflict,  the  island  of  Cuba 
might  be  wrested  from  Spain,  and  English  dominion 
also  extended  to  the  mainland  itself.  With  this 
latter  end  in  view,  as  soon  as  hostilities  had  been 
declared,  Admiral  Lord  Anson  blockaded  the  com- 
merce of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  and  Commodore  Ilaudyside  laid 
siege  to  Corinto  and  Porto  Realejo  on  the  Pacific ; 
while  English  agents  were  also  sent  to  the  eastern 
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shores  in  order  to  unite  the  settlers  there  and  stirnp 
the  Intluma  to  revolt,  as  Trelawuey  had  sugge8te<l. 
Captain  Lee,  the  agent  detailed  to  prepare  the 
way  in  Belize,  was  given  command  of  a  British  sloop 
of  war,  and  soon  had  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  and 
the  Engli.sh  WDodcutters  there  organized  for  attack, 
and  ready  to  Join  with  the  Mosquitos  in  their  revolt 
against  Spanish  rule.  Another  adventurer,  one 
Robert  Hodgson  Ly  name,  was  sent  to  the  l^Iosquito 
shore.  The  English  Bettlera  gathered  around  him, 
and  by  the  use  of  bribes  and  favors  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  acquire  the  further  good  will  of  the  na- 
tives, and  enlist  them  in  his  cause.  Hodgson  on  his 
arrival  aiithontatively  reaffirmed  the  British  protec- 
torate over  the  coast  and  promised  HisMajest}''s  aid 
in  their  proposed  revolt  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
standard  of  Great  Britain  was  then  for  the  first  time 
formally  raised  over  the  land,  and  the  long-sough^ 
for  alliance  with  Jamaica  ratified  by  hoih  parties.* 

'  Hodgson's  letter  lo  his  chief,  retailing  the  events  of  these  proceedings  in 
Mosquitoland,  is  so  graphic  and  significant  that  it  may  be  quoted  here  in 
full  as  follous  : 

Sandy  Bav,  April  8,  17^0. 
May  it  please  Your  Excellency    .    .    , 

King  Edward,  being  informed  of  my  arrival,  sent  me  word  that  he  would 
see  mc  the  next  day,  which  he  did,  attended  by  several  of  his  captains.  I 
read  to  him  Your  Excellency's  letter  and  my  own  commission,  and  when  I 
had  explained  them  by  an  interpreter,  told  my  errand,  ami  recommended  to 
them  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  cultivating  friendship  and  union  with  liie 
neighboring  Indian  nations,  and  especially  such  as  were  under  subjection  lo 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  helping  them  to  recover  their  freedom.  They  ap- 
proved everything  I  said,  and  appointed  the  l6ih  to  meet  the  governor, 
John  Briton,  and  his  captains,  at  the  same  place,  to  hear  what  I  had  further 
lo  say.  On  the  i6lh  they  all  came,  except  Admiral  Dilly  and  Colonel  Mor- 
gan, who  were  sick.  General  Hobby  and  his  captains  were  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  sent  for,  bat  their  presence  not  being  material,  I  proceeded 
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English  forts  were  thereupon  erected  in  the  land, 
trooi>8  were  sent  over  from  Jamaica,  and  further  im- 

to  acquaint  them  that,  as  they  had  lon^  acknowledged  themselves  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Uovernor  of  Jamaica  had  sent  mc  to  take  possesiion  of 
their  couutty  tn  His  Majesty's  name  ;  then  asked  if  tliey  had  anything  to 
object.  They  answered  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  it,  bat  were  very 
glad  I  was  come  for  that  purpo&e ;  so  I  immediately  set  up  the  standard, 
And  reducing  the  sum  of  what  I  had  &aid  into  articles,  I  asked  them  jointly 
iind  separately,  if  they  approved  and  would  abide  by  them.  They  unani- 
mously declared  they  would  ;  so  I  had  them  read  over  again,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  under  the  colors,  at  the  end  of  every  article  fired  a  gun,  and  con- 
cluded with  cutting  up  a  turf,  and  promising  to  defend  their  country  and  to 
procure  them  all  the  assistance  and  instructi'in  from  England  in  my  power. 

The  formality  ail  this  was  done  with  seemed  t»have  a  good  influence  upon 
them,  for  they  often  repeated  ihcir  desire  of  learning  to  read,  and  said  they 
mu&t  now  mind  their  kings  more  than  they  had  done,  and  do  all  they  could 
to  help  themselves  and  hurt  (he  Spaniards,  to  whom  I  recommended  all  the 
mercy  that  was  consisteitt  w  ilh  their  ow  n  safety  ;  but  they  seemed  not  to 
understand  me  rightly,  saying  if  they  fight  they  must  kill.  The  articles  I 
enclose,  and  hope  Vour  Excellency  will  excuse  so  much  ceremony,  for,  as  I 
had  no  certain  information  whether  the  country  was  ever  taken  possession 
of  before  or  ever  claimed  otherwise  than  by  sending  them  down  commissions, 
I  thought  the  more  voluntary  and  clear  the  cession  of  it  was  the  better.  The 
governor  came,  attended  with  a  numerous  guard,  who  behaved  to  him  with 
much  respect  and  silence.  He  is  a  sensible  old  man  and  carries  a  good  com- 
inand.  Tl>e  king  being  very  young,  I  believe,  not  twenty,  is  not  much  ob- 
wrved,  but  was  he  lo  be  awhile  in  Jamaica  or  England,  't  is  thought  he  n  ould 
make  a  hopeful  monarch  enough.     .     .     . 

Tlic  same  day  Admiral  Dilly  and  Colonel  Morgan  sent  me  word  they 
were  coming  lo  wail  on  roe.  1  immcdialcly  crossed  the  lagune  to  meet 
them,  heating  they  were  sensible,  clever  fellows,  and  such  I  found  them. 
They  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  governor  lo  meet  them  the  next 
di«,  to  hold  a  general  and  decisive  council. 

They  all  met  on  Sunday,  the  23d,  at  Senock  Dawkra  (Mr.  Whitehead's 
hiiUAe).  'I'he  governor,  being  sick,  tried  our  patience  by  making  us  wait  till 
(he  aftemooo,  but  when  he  came  made  ample  amends  by  the  justness  of  his 
sentiments. 

He  told  the  king  and  his  captains,  it  was  plain  they  had  got  a  name  and 
tits  good  opinion  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica  (whose  success  against  the 
rebellious  negroes  they  had  all  heard  of),  artd  if  they  did  not  keep  it  up  wh«t 
would  the  world  say  of  them  ? 

There  was  an  ofificer  now  sent  down  by 'Your  Excellency  to  observe  their 
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migration  encouraged.  The  Mosquito  chief,  it  is 
true,  was  still  left  ia  nominal  control  with  all  the 

manner  of  fighting,  and  if  ihey  did  not  do  their  best  they  should  lose  the 
favor  of  the  Lngli>ih.  It  is  true  tliey  were  but  a  small  nunitter  of  people, 
compared  to  us.  who  had  men  to  spare  for  sickness  and  the  sword,  but  if 
they  showed  themselves  worthy,  no  doubt  tlie  king  of  Britain  would  send  A 
force  sufficient  to  get  them  all  they  wanted,  besides  teachers  to  instruct  them 
in  what  [•>  right  and  gno<l.  He  said  General  Hobby  had  often  talked  about 
taking  towns  in  time  of  peace,  and  called  the  Etiglisli  cowards.  Now  it  was 
war,  they  must  show  they  were  not  such  themselves  ;  then  the  English  were 
the  best  judges  when  war  or  peace  was  proper  ;  and  none  of  them  had  any 
business  to  act  otherwise  than,  they  were  directed  by  the  governor  of 
Jamaica.     .     .     . 

I  lind  my  counsel  about  sobriety  had  some  weight  with  the  old  men,  but 
the  young  ones  are  got  together  there  since  with  the  women  into  drinking 
bouts.  They  intoxicate  themselves  with  a  liquor  made  of  honey,  pine  apples, 
and  cas&ada,  and  if  they  avoid  quarrels,  which  often  happen,  they  are  sure 
to  have  fine  promiscuous  doings  among  the  girls.  Tlic  old  women,  I  am  told, 
have  the  liberty  of  chewing  the  cassada  before  it  is  put  in,  that  they  may 
have  a  chance  in  the  general  rape  as  the  young  ones, 

I  fell  into  one  of  Ihem  by  accident  last  Monday,  when  I  found  Admiral 
Dilly  and  Colonel  Morgan  retailing  my  advice  among  them,  to  little  effect, 
for  most  of  them  were  too^drunk  to  mind  it,  and  so  hideously  painted  that 
I  quickly  left  them  to  avoid  being  daubed  all  over,  which  is  the  compliment 
they  usually  pay  their  visitors  on  those  occasions. 

Those  two  captains  complain  much  of  their  drinking,  but  say  it  has  been 
taught  them  by  the  English  ;  others  say  not,  for  how  should  the  English  in- 
vent the  pine  and  cassada  drink  7  Their  resentment  of  adultery  has  lost  iu 
edge,  too,  more  than  among  other  Indians  ;  that,  1  make  no  doubt,  they  are 
obliged  to  us  for.  I'heir  breach  of  promises  in  their  bargains  I  take  to  be 
a  good  deal  owing  to  a  sense  of  being  defrauded  by  traders,  bul  through 
their  ignorance  of  numbers  and  value,  not  being  able  to  tell  how.  they  are 
apt  to  make  improper  reprisals.  As  for  their  laziness,  the  grand  promoter 
of  the  rest,  I  really  think  it  must  have  been  owing  to  their  discontent  at  the 
u&age  they  have  received  from  privateers  and  others,  because  I  don't  find  it 
has  been  epidemical  amongst  them  till  lately.     .     .     . 

I  have  disposed  of  several  presents,  but  their  returns  being  chiefly  in 
visits  to  get  more,  or  tn  drink  punch,  I  have  stopped  my  hand.  The  Lu- 
beck  duck,  osnaburgs,  powder,  ball,  flints,  and  shot  I  shall  divide  among 
them  at  setting  out,  with  a  promise  that  they  shall  pay  me  according  to  their 
behavior  or  their  plunder.     .     ,     ,  Robert  Houcson. 

C/,  Vernon  Wager  MSS. 
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©utwaitl  erablenis  of  sovereignty,  but  Hodgson,  with 
Lid  title  of  Sui>erinteuclent,  conferred  upon  hiiu  by 
ihe  authorities  in  Jamaica,  practically  ruled  over  the 
shore. 

Truxillo,  the  Spanish  colony  ou  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  had  been  attacked  ami  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Dutch  buccaneers  some  time  before,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  uever  had  the  courage  to  rebuild 
the  town,  open,  as  it  had  proved  to  be,  to  eveiy 
attack  from  the  sea.  Wishing  to  connect  the  settle- 
ment in  Belize  more  closely  with  the  Mosquito 
colony,  the  English,  therefore,  established  a  post  on 
the  undefended  coast  at  the  liliick  river,  between 
Cape  Grncias  and  Cape  Ilomlunis,  and  also  seized 
upon  Roatan  in  the  Bay  islands,  once  more,  and  for- 
tified it  strongly  against  any  attack. 

All  was  then  in  readiness  for  the  final  raid  upon 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  interior.  From  Gage's 
work  on  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  subsequent 
accounts  of  the  freebooters,  the  English  government 
w»8  fully  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  fertile 
Nicai'aguan  depression,  not  only  as  a  route  of  transit 
between  the  two  oceans,  but  also  as  a  source  of 
natund  wealth.  The  word  was  therefore  given,  and 
[Hodgson  and  Lee,  supported  by  troops  from  Jamaica, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Indiana  and  English  settlers, 
made  ready  to  ])ush  up  the  San  Juan,  and  seize  the 
land  about  the  lakes,  even  to  the  Pacific.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan  of  campaign,  the  forts  along  the 
river  were  successfully  invested  by  the  English  and 
tbeir  Indian  allies  in  1748  ;  but  Hodgson's  offensive 
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operations  weie  at  this  poiot  cut  short  by  England's 
coming  to  final  terms  with  Spain  in  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  brought  the  more  general 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  to  a  close,  as  well  as 
this  more  special  maritime  struggle  between  Spain 
and  England. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
restitution  of  conquests,  but  it  in  no  way  undertook 
to  define  the  I'espective  rights  of  the  two  parties  in 
Centi-al  America,  and  so,  though  Jlodgsou  was  at 
once  given  notice  to  desist  from  further  warlike 
movements  along  the  San  Juan,  he  was  still  allowed 
by  the  English  authorities  to  remain  iu  Mosquitolaud, 
as  Superintendent  of  the  shoiv,  under  orders  from  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  Spain,  it  is  tnie,  entered  pro- 
test after  protest  to  the  English  government  against 
Hodgson's  continued  jireseuce  among  the  Indians, 
but,  instead  of  sending  a  force  to  disloilge  him,  she 
contented  lierself,  as  Ijefore,  by  requesting  a  Fran- 
ciscan missionary  to  go  down  to  the  shore  and  try 
by  religious  means  to  neutralize  English  intluence 
among  the  Jlosqiiitos.  In  reply  to  their  protests, 
the  English  govei-nment  assured  the  Spanish  author- 
ities that  Hodgson  was  only  kept  there  now  to 
restrain  the  Indians  from  attacking  the  S[>anish 
colonists  and  interfering  with  their  trade  witli  the 
mother  country.  Acting  under  orders  from  Gover- 
nor Trelawney,  Hodgson  then  arrested  the  poor 
Franciscan  as  an  impostor,  and  bundled  him  off  to 
Jamaica.  This  aroused  the  Spanish  colonists  at  last, 
and  they  prepared  for  an  attack.     The  English  in 
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Mos(|iiito]and  called  upon  J;iTnnic:i  for  re-enforce- 
ments, and  war  again  seemed  iiuniineiit. 

At  this  juncture  (1752),  Governor  Knowles  suc- 
ceeded the  more  eiitliusiastic  Ti'elawney  iu  Jamaica, 
and  the  English  policy  toward  the  settlers  on  the 
shore  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  radically  changed. 
Governor  Knowles,  in  short,  looked  upon  the  whole 
Mosquito  settlement  as  a  "job,"  and  not  worth  a 
quarrel  with  Spain.  So  the  missionary  was  sent 
back,  and  the  eager  Hodgson  kept  in  close  check 
during  the  new  Governor's  brief  incumbency  in 
office. 

The  Spanish  now  thought  the  opportunity  favora- 
ble to  rid  the  isthmian  colonies  entirely  of  English 
interference.  To  this  end  an  attack  was  begLin,  in 
1754,  upon  the  woodcutters  of  Belize,  the  idea  being 
to  push  south  and  drive  the  settlers  also  from  the 
Bay  islands  and  the  Mosquito  shore.  This  attempt 
was  a  dismal  failure,  Itowever,  and  Spain  having 
thus  taken  the  initiative  and  attacked  them  in  times 
of  i^eace,  the  English  settlers  after  this  felt  no  longer 
any  scruples  in  extending  their  settlements  as  they 
woidd.  Governor  Knowles  was  then  recalled  from 
Jamaica,  and  under  bis  successor's  rule  the  old 
vigorous  policy  of  encroachment  was  again  sup- 
ported from  head^piartei-s. 

The  Spanish  authorities  then  seemed  to  resign 
themselves,  for  the  time,  to  the  inevitable,  and  80 
from  the  Rio  Hondo  in  the  north  to  the  Bluefields 
lagoon  in  the  south,  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  including  its  littoral  islands,  continued 
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under  Englisli  supiernacy.  lu  the  opinion  of  Ilis 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations, 
wliose  report  had  since  been  handed  in,  these  claims 
^vere  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
regular  English  settlements,  but  simply  as  including 
limited  usufructuary  rights  to  cut  timber  along  the 
shoj'e.^ 

Such  was  the  rather  doiiljtful  condition  of  affairs 
in  1756,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  in 
^41.  The  Europe.  Seeing  that  England  would  of 
Effect  of  necessity  be  led  into  the  general  conti- 
y^j^i.g1^^j.nental  struggle,  "William  Pitt,  the  elder, 
upon  the  then  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Newcastle 
government,  which  he  had  just  brought 
into  power,  endeavored  by  di[>lomatic 
means  to  league  Spain  on  his  side  against 
France,  wlio  was  already  assuming  the 
offensive  again  in  America.  To  sooth  Spain's  anger 
and  win  her  over  to  the  English  cause,  Pitt  nnig- 
nanimously  offered  to  evacuate  all  the  settlements 
along  the  mainland  of  Central  America,  and  lejive 

'  British  Accounts  and  Papers,  he.  cit,,  Vol.  LXV.,  "Mosquito  Corre- 
spondence." App.  A. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  /cr.  cit.,  pp.  73^. 

Reports  of  Lords  of  Trade  oa  the  Mosquito  Shore,  Dec.  3,  1763.  Plant. 
Gen.  M.,  p.  311. 

De  Kalb,  loe.  til. 

Engineering  Magazine,  loe.  cit,,  March  3.  1 893. 

Vernon  Wager  MSS.,  as  follows: 

Sir  Ch.irles  Wager  to  Admiral  Vernon,  May  23  and  August  18,  1741 ; 
Sir  William  Pultney  to  Admiral  Vernon,  August  17,  1740 ;  Governor 
Knowles  to  Secy,  of  State  of  English  Govt.,  March  36,  1753. 

Bancroft,  Av.  cit.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vol.  II,,  pp.  60a, 
638-29,  and  643. 

Squier,  /W.  cit.,  pp.  576-615,  636-638,  and  App.  D. 
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the  Spanish  colonists  free  once  more  to  extend  their 
control  to  the  eastern  coast  as  they  desired.  Spuin 
would  not  listen  to  these  proposals,  but  ranged  htM'- 
«elf  instead  on  the  side  of  Frant;e,  in  the  vain  hopes 
of  dislodging  England  entirely  from  her  possessions 
in  the  New  World. 

Great  Bntain's  naval  forces,  and  the  indomitable 
energy  of  her  North  American  coh>nists,  proved  too 
strong  for  this  Franco-Spanish  alliance,  however, 
and,  in  the  end,  Spain  was  even  forced  to  give  up 
Florida  to  England  for  the  part  she  had  chosen  to 
play  in  the  struggle. 

As  North  America  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
American  ])hase  of  this  continental  struggle,  the  re- 
spective claims  of  England  and  Spain  on  the  isthmus 
were  in  consequence  tnit  little  affected  thereby. 
Still,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,— which  in  1763  put  au 
end  to  the  French  and  Indian  wars, — it  was  pro- 
vided that,  in  rt.-^turn  for  Florida,  Havana  should 
be  restored  to  the  Spanish,  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that : 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all 
fortifications  which  his  subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  and  other  places  in  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that 
part  of  the  world."  ' 

With  this  nominal  concession,  England  then  took 
pains  to  re-establish  her  foi-mer  rights  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another  clause  in  the  treaty,  allowing  her 
mtbjects  to  cut  wood  henceforth  unmolested  any' 
where  along  the  eastern  shore. 

•  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  XVII., — signed  February  lo,  1763. 
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Now  that  a  pence  had  beeu  secured,  in  general  so 
advantageous  to  Bi'itisb  cliiims,  tlie  English  govern- 
ment was  ready  to  adopt  a  moi'e  reguhir  and  peaceful 
regime  in  Central  Amei-ica.  Not  so  Hodgson  and 
his  followei'S,  however; — for,  seeing  Spain  thus 
humbk'd,  they  thought  the  opportunity  ripe  to  seize 
upon  the  San  Juan.  An  expedition  was  accord- 
ingly organized  in  an  irregular  sort  of  a  way  and  the 
attack  was  made  in  1769.  The  Spanish  Governor, 
Herrera,  learned  of  Hodgson's  jdaus,  however,  and 
his  secret  attack  met  with  a  resistance  whicli  he  was 
utterly  uualjie  to  overcome.  This  Avar-like  spirit 
was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  British  plans,  so, 
having  played  his  part  and  outlived  his  usefulness, 
Hodgson  was  immediately  recalled  after  this  hist 
esca])ade,  and  the  English  authorities,  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  straightway  caused  the  temporary  fortifi- 
cations along  the  shore  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
garrisons  to  be  withdrawn, 

Mos<|uitoland  ha^l  Ijy  this  time  grown  to  be  a 
settlement  of  considerable  size.  The  English,  of 
pure  and  mixed  origin,  now  numbered  some  four 
hundred  or  more  souls,  and  under  them  worked 
about  nine  hundred  slaves  in  the  cc>tton,  indigo,  and 
cocoa  fields  which  they  had  lately  planted  along  the 
shore.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  since  military 
opei'ations  were  8us[)ended,  that  some  more  regu- 
lar administration  should  be  introduced  in  their 
midst.  Accordingly,  in  1775,  Lord  Dartmouth,  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  drew  up  a  system  of  government 
for  the  settlement,  and  attached  it  to  Jamaica  as  a 
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dependency.  Colonel  Lawrie  was  then  despatched 
to  supei-sede  Hodgson  as  Superintendent  of  the 
sBore,  and  with  liiiu  was  sent  a  Council  of  Govern- 
ment,  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Bench  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  A  garrison  was  also  asked 
for  by  the  settlers,  but  this  last  request  was  refused 
on  diplomatic  grounds. 

In  Belize,  the  log-cutters  had  already  organized  a 
government  of  their  own,  with  its  hea<lqu artel's  in 
the  islet  of  St.  George's  Bay,  jnst  oil  the  shoi-e,  antl 
lad  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  to  dislodge  them.  There  were  British 
Bubjects,  white  and  black,  to  the  number  of  some 
three  hundred  living  here,  Avith  about  eight  hundred 
slaves;  and  a  few  years  before  this,  Admii-al  Burnaby, 
and  the  famous  Captain  Cook  had  visited  the  settle- 
ment officially  to  confirm  the  settlers  in  their  rights 
and  constitution. 

Sir  Basil  Keith,  then  Governor  of  Jamaica,  was, 
therefore,  instructed  by  the  colonial  authorities  to 
watch  over  these  young  settlements  on  the  shore; 
and  the  conservativ-e  Lords  of  Trade  even  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  them  now  as  "  districts  ruled  over 
by  the  Home  government  wherein  Englishmen  pos- 
sessed certain  usufructuary  rights."' 

The  Spanish  Home  government  apparently  acqui- 

'  British  Accounts  and  Papers,  lot,  cit,.  Vol.  LXV^,,  App.  A. 
G«orge  Chalmers,  Notes  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Squier,  !oe.  cit.,  "  Central  American  Slates,"  App.  D. 
Bancroft,  Aw.  cit.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  630. 
I>e  Ksib,  he.  cit. 

Bedford  C.  T.  Pirn,  "  Dottings  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito." 
London,  1S69. 
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esced   in   these   later  moves,  and   looked   on   with 

„  ,     evident  unconcern,  while  the  Entjlish  colo- 
§  42.  Nel-       ,  ... 

son's  At-     Dial   aiithontiea   quietly   took    these   final 
tack  on  the  gteps  uecessaiy  to  transform  the  precarious 

Cam      Tiimm  1  1/  i. 

hoUhnjrs  of  the  British  woodcutters  into 
legally  authorized  settlements.  The  Spanish  colo- 
nists in  Central  America  were  not  so  submissive. 
Seeing  that  their  government  evidently  did  not 
intend  to  take  any  further  action  against  the  con- 
tinued encroaohments  of  the  English  settlers,  they 
finally  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  had 
actually  come  to  blows  with  the  woodcuttei-s  and 
their  Indian  allies,  when  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  treaty  rights  were  once 
more  rendered  nugatory. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Bourbon  Alliance,' 
framed  during  the  yeara  of  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
Spain  at  once  took  sides  again  with  France  and  the 
colonies,  in  this  renewed  struggle  with  England  over 
America.  War  was  fiually  declai'ed  again  between 
the  two  powers  in  1779,  and,  aj'oused  at  last  from 
her  former  lethargy,  Spain  at  once  sent  troops  into 
Yucatan  to  dislodge  the  woodcutters  from  Belize. 
Anticipating  this  attack  British  war-ships  had  al- 
ready been  despatched  from  Jamaica,  and  the 
Spanish  soldiery  found  itself  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  settlers  thus  supported  by  the  marines. 

Having  gained  this  primary  advantage  the  English 
now  determined  to  renew  their  attack  upon  the  Sau 
Juan,  hoping  this  time  to  realize  the  plan  forumlated 

'  C/.  The  Family  Compact  of  1761. 
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so  many  years  before.  The  campaign  as  planned  by 
Governor  Dalling  of  Jamaica  f<:»r  the  reiluetiou  of 
the  Si)anisli  Main,  was  almost  identical  with  that 
evolved  by  Governor  Trelawney  before.  The  forta 
along  the  San  Juan  Avere  to  be  invested,  the  lakes 
seized,  and  Leon  ami  Granada  I'educed  to  British 
control.  Then  the  forces  were  to  pusli  over  the 
Coast  range  and  capture  the  port  of  Realejo  on  the 
Pacific.  Thus  the  Spanish  mainland  colonies  were 
to  be  severed,  and  the  natural  route  of  iuteroceanic 
transit  at  last  placed  in  England's  hands. 

Governor  Dalling  presented  his  plan  in  detail  be- 
fore the  ministiy  of  Lord  North,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Cabinet  had  approved,  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  ex- 
pedition in  Jamaica  to  undertake  the  work.  Captain 
John  Poison  of  the  army  was  given  command  of  the 
troops ;  while  Loi'd  Nelson,  then  a  young  post-cap- 
taiu  on  board  the  British  frigate  I/tchinJjwlv,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  convoy  jSeet,  and  entrusted 
with  the  entire  naval  operations  of  the  campaign. 
The  expedition  set  out  from  Jamaica  and  on  March 
24,  17S0,  readied  the  Mosquito  shore,  where  the 
troops  were  joined  by  the  English  settlem  and  a 
band  of  their  faithful  Mosquito  allies.  Nelson 
having  volunteered  to  accompany  Poison  on  his 
inland  attack,  the  entire  purtj  then  pushed  south, 
followed  by  the  convoys,  and  having  I'eached  the 
month  of  the  San  Juan,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
stream  iu  small  boats.  They  met  with  no  resistance 
from  the  Spaniards  until  they  reached  the  Castillo 
Viejo.     This  the  English  invested  on  the  eleventh 
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of  April,  and,  after  a  stubborn  siege,  forced  the 
garrison  to  surrender  on  tLe  twenty-nintli.  Nelson 
"was  here  taken  down  with  the  fever,  and  was  forced 
to  return  to  his  ship  to  be  carried  back  to  Jamaica. 
But  Governor  Dallinij  had  sent  out  a  laru:e  bot.lv  of 
re-enforcements,  in  the  meanwhile,  under  General 
Kemble,  and  upon  his  arrival  the  campaign  was  re- 
sumed from  this  point. 

The  fever  c<»ntr!ictyd  on  the  eastern  shore,  now 
spread  with  such  alarming  rapidity  among  the  un- 
acclimated  English  troops,  however,  that  it  was 
reluctantly  determined  to  abandon,  for  the  time,  the 
attack  on  the  inland  colonies;  ami,  indeed,  it  was 
high  time,  for,  as  it  was,  only  three  hundred  men 
reached  the  coast,  out  of  the  force  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred that  Lad  pushed  uj)  the  stream, 

England's  designs  upon  the  Nicaraguau  canal 
route  were  thus  once  more  defeated,  and  little  was 
now  left  of  Governor  Dalling's  jilans  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Main.  The  larger  contest  in  the 
north  had  also  begun  to  tui-n  against  the  British  l)y 
this  time,  and  matters  were  going  hard  with  them  in 
the  West  Indies  as  well.  TakiiiG;  heart  from  these 
misfortunes  of  the  enem}-,  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Guatemala  thereupon  organized  a  considenible 
colonial  force  and  made  one  last  deteimined  effort 
to  di-sloiltje  the  Eufjlish  settles  from  the  shore. 
Left  to  their  fate  for  the  time,  the  woodcutters  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  take  up  a  new  position  behind 
the  Spanish  fort  at  Omoa  on  the  Honduras  coast, 
and  across  the  bay  in  the  island  <.»f  Roatau,  with  the 
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rest  of  the  settlers  and  a  remnant  of  the  British  force. 
The  colonists  finally  dislotlgt'il  them  from  these 
vautage  grounds  as  well,  and  comjtelled  them  all  to 
retreat  still  further  south  below  Cape  Graclas. 

In  their  memorable  sea-fight  off  Dominica,  the 
British,  under  the  gallant  Adtuiral  Rodney,  just 
then  succeeded  in  dispersing  tlif  French  fleet,  and 
thus  at  a  blow  regained  their  ^Vest  Indian  prestige. 
Dalling  was  again  in  a  position  to  send  re-enforcements 
to  the  beleaguered  settlei-s  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
M'hole  force,  now  numbering  over  a  thousand  men, 
then  marched  north  to  take  revenge  on  the  colonists 
vho  liad  since  eutrenclied  themselves  along  the  Black 
river.  Here  the  English  gained  au  easy  victory  and 
forced  the  Spanish  commandfr  to  capitulate  on 
August  28,1781'.' 

The   varied  struggles  of  the  Eevolutionary  war 
■were  now  drawing  to  a  close.     Iler  stniily  colonists 
— the  very  factor  that  had  made  England 
«o  successful  in  her  former  contest  with  "-f^^ 

France — had  this  time  ft>ught  against  her,  Treaty  of 
aided  ]»v  the  Bourbon  allies. 


With  voumx 


Versailles, 

Ameiica  behind   them,  France  and  Spain 
were  at  last  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  their 
coloni.'d  rival,  and  England  was  thus  forced  to  recede 
from  many  long  cherished  rights  in  the  New  World. 

'  Atlmiral  Nelson,  "  Autobiography." 

Kcruble  Tapeis,  \'ol.  II.,  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collectioiu,  1884. 

Banctofl,  /^.  rit.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vol.  II..  pp.  604-613, 

Squier.  /«■.  at.,  "  Central  American  Stales,"  pp.  577-58i,»6i6-6i8,  638- 
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In  tlie  famous  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  was 
supposed  to  settle  all  these  mattei-s,  the  long  dis- 
puted rights  of  the  English  settlers  and  woodcutters 
ill  Central  America  were  also  adjudicated,  in  a  way 
that  was  thought  to  be  final.  By  Article  YL  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Spain,  Great  Britain 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  claim  she  had  fought  so 
long  and  so  hard  to  uphold,  and  admit  Spain's  para- 
mount right  of  sovereignty  over  the  entire  isthmus 
from  sea  to  sea.  In  return,  the  Spanish  authonties 
were  compelled,  on  their  side,  to  grant  "His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  subjects  the  right  of  cutting,  loading, 
and  carrying  away  log-wood  in  the  district  lying 
between  the  rivei-s  Wall  is,  or  Belize,  and  Rio 
Hondo,"  and  extending  inland  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Nueva.'  His  CatLolic  Majesty  assured  to  the  Eug- 
libh  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  however,  only  on 
the  condition  "that  these  stipulations  shall  not  be 
considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  his  rights 
of  sovereignty." 

By  this  convention  Great  Britain  was  indeed  con- 
firmed in  her  possession  of  tbe  Bahamas,  but  in 
return  for  this  the  settlements  in  the  Bay  islands 
and  her  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  shore  were 
uucouditioually  abandoned.  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  English  settlera  in  these  parts  who  had  been  thus 
abandoned  by  the  government,  it  was  also  agreed 
between  the  two  powers  that : 

"  All  the  English  who  may  be  dispersed  in  any  other  parts, 
whether  on  the  Spanish  continent,  or  in  any  of  the   islands 
'  Cf.  Map  at  end  of  volume. 
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■whatsoever  dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish  continent,  and 
for  whatever  reason  it  might  be  without  exception,  shall  retire 
within  the  district  which  has  been  above  described,  in  the 
space  of  18  months,  to  be  computed  frona  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications."  ' 

In  spite  of  these  express  stipiilatioDS,  t-lie  English 
BCttlers  in  Mosquitolaud  aud  Roatan  made  no  pre- 
tence of  retiring  to  Belize,  and,  in  truth, 
the  British  goverament  took  no  special 
paiDS  to  require  them  to  do  so.  The 
Spanish  colonial  aiithonties,  not  being  able 
at  this  time  to  force  tlie  settlers  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  convention,  simply  waited  for 
the  necessary  eighteen  mouths  to  elapse,  and  then 
entered  a  foimal  protest  before  the  English  govern- 
ment. Thus  Great  Britain  really  gained  by  her  pro- 
crastination, for  she  was  now  in  a  far  better  position 
to  treat  with  Spain  than  she  had  been  in  1783. 

After  some  further  delay  England  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  supplementary  ti'eaty  with  Spain  to  meet  all 
contingencies,  provided  the  boundaries  of  Belize 
should  be  considerably  extended  thereby,  and  the 
rights  of  her  settlers  enlarged.  Spain  was  obliged 
to  accept  these  conditions, — though  indeed  the  fault 
had  not  been  hers, — and  it  was  thereupon  once  more 
agreed  that: 

**  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  other  colonists  who 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate 
the  country  of  the  Mosquitos  as  well  as  the  continent  in  gene- 
ral and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception,  situated  beyond 

•  "  Definitive  Tre«ty  of  Peace  between  England  and  Spain  "  ",  signed  at 
Venaille*  Sept.  3.  1783,  Art.  VI. 
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the  line  hereinafter  described,  as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier 
of  the  extent  of  territory  granted  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  to 
the  English." 

To  allow  of  uo  doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  on  this  occasion,  His  Britannic  Majesty 
further  engaged  : 

"  To  give  the  most  positive  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
countries  above  mentioned,  by  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever 
denomination ;  but  if  contrary  to  such  Declaration,  there 
should  still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by 
retiring  to  the  interior  country,  to  endeavor  to  obstruct  the 
entire  evacuation  already  agreed  upon,  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
so  far  from  affording  them  the  least  succour,  or  even  protec- 
tion, will  disavow  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will 
equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Dominion." 

Accord  in'jr  to  this  new  a^roeiueut  the  boandaries 
of  Belize  were  extended  in  the  south  to  the  river 
Silicon  or  Jabon,  and  inland  from  the  sources  of  that 
stream  iu  a  straight  line  to  a  point  where  the  west* 
ern  boundary  of  the  Belize  of  1783  intersected  the 
Rio  Wallis,'  The  riirhts  that  Encrland  had  obtained 
in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  were  thus  extended  over 
a  considerably  larger  territory,  and  besides  this, 
Spain  now  granted  the  English  settlers  not  only  the 
rir^ht  to  all  kinds  of  woods  {jrowinir  within  the  limits 
laid  down,  but  also  permission  to  gather  all  other 
natural  products  of  the  earth  there,  provided  this 
grant  should  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  "  for  establish- 
ing in  that  countiy  any  plantation  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  or   other  like  articles;  or  any  fabric  or 

'  C/.  Map  at  end  of  Aolutne. 
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manufacture  by  lueans  of  mills  or  other  macbiues 
whatsoever,  sinee  all  the  lands  iu  questiou  being 
inJisputably  acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  tit 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  no  settlement  of  that  kind, 
or  the  population  which  would  follow,  could  be 
allowed." 

When  this  treaty  of  178<5  came  up  for  final  ratifi- 
cation it  met  with  great  antagonism  in  the  Englis^h 
House  of  Lords.  AVilliam  Pitt  the  younger  was 
then  at  tlie  head  of  the  government  and  his  miuistry 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  On  this  point  the 
opposition  held  together,  however,  and  declared  that 
by  ratifying  the  convention,  England  was  giving  up 
a  settlement  of  great  value  and  importance,  to  which 
she  had  as  good  a  claim  as  to  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  was  taking  in  exchange  a  mere  slip  of  laud  iu 
Yucatan,  and  in  thus  deserting  her  Mosquito  allies, 
fthe  was  hani;in!j  up  her  deLrradation  in  everv  court 
of  Europe.  Pitt,  with  his  libera!  ideas  and  his  friend- 
ship for  France  and  Spain,  considered  his  government 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  so  to  this  tirade 
of  the  opposition  the  niiuistry  replied,  that  *'  Great 
Britain  was  abandoning  nothing,  as  there  never  had 
been  a  regular  government  in  Mosquito,  and  that 
whatever  rights  Englishmen  had  acquired  there  had 
already  been  abandoned  by  fornix i*  conventions  with 
Spain."  As  for  Belize,  the  government  declared  that 
this  was  merely  a  settlement  "  for  certain  purposes 
under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty,  but  not  within 
the  territory  and  donnnimi  uf  His  Jlajesty." 

Liberal  ideas  and  individualistic  conceptions  of 
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society  were  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  England  at 
this  time,  and  tbe  will  of  ambitious  monarchs  no 
longer  sufficed  for  national  aggrandizement.  The 
Whig  ministry  was  8iii>ported  by  a  bare  party  ma- 
jority, and  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  on  July  l-i, 
1786.  Thus,  in  its  declining  years,  the  once  power- 
ful Spanish  monarchy  was  able  to  assert  a  sovereignty 
over  the  isthmus  that  was  ever  denied  it  during  the 
days  of  its  real  greatness.^ 

Recogniziug,  at  last,  that  their  government  would 
no  longer  support  them  in  their  old  policy  of  en- 
croachment, some  of  the  English  settlei's 
§45.  Events  ^^f  Koatan  and  the  Mosquito  shore  aban- 

in  Central  .    ^ 

America  doued  the  sceues  of  their  former  conquests 
during  the  aj^]:  retired  within  the  confines  of  Belize, 
the  Great  — being  adequately  indemnified  for  their 
Continental  lost  liuldincfs,  however,  out  of  the  Briti>?h 
Euto\^°  governmental  exchequer,  —  while  others 
preferred  to  stay  on,  in  the  hopes  of  a 
new  turn  of  affairs.  The  Spanish  colonial  authori- 
ties then  made  a  last  effort  to  substantiate  in  fact 
the  legal  dominion  they  had  just  acquired  over  the 
Caiibbean  sea-coast.  To  this  end  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Juan  was  again  constituted  a  regular  j)ort  of 
entry,  and  a  Spanish  custom  house  was  established 
there  in  1791. 


'  Convention  hetween  Great  Britain  and  Spain  Relative  to  America,  con- 
cluded at  London,  July  14,  17S6,  Articles  1..  II.,  III.,  VII..  XL,  and  XIV. 

Parliamentary  Register,  1887,  Vol.  XXII. 

57  George  III.,  p.  183. 

British  Accounts  and  Papers,  /or.  n't.,  Vol.  LXV.,  Doc.  18,  Enclosure 
No.  6. 
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Acting  under  the  advice  of  the  settlers  who  had 
remained,  and  i>f  the  British  traders  coming  to  their 
shores  from  Jamaica  and  Belize,  the  Mosquito  Indians 
remained  loyal  to  the  friends  who  had  deserted  them, 
and  still  refused  to  recognize  Spanish  authority  over 
their  vshore.  The  Spaniards  then  used  force,  but  the 
Indians,  entrenching  themselves  within  the  ruins  of 
the  old  English  forts,  frustrated  every  endeavor  to 
reduce  them  to  control. 

By  the  year  1 790  England  and  Spain  were  again 
in  ojien  conflict  over  Eui'ojieau  affairs  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  for  the  time  the  conventions  of  1783  and 
1786  were  held  in  abeyance.  In  the  following  year 
the  uaval  forces  of  Great  Britain  shattered  the  fleet 
of  the  S[)aniard8  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  thus 
opened  the  way  to  further  encroachments  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  along  the  Spanish  Main.  Re- 
liolved  to  make  the  most  of  this  advantage,  the 
settlers  of  Belize,  who  had  already  begun  to  feel 
cramped  in  their  more  confined  quarters,  began 
again  to  encroach  upon  the  suiTounding  country, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  extending  their  boundaries 
to  the  west  and  south  across  the  rivers  Nueva, 
AVnllis.  and  Silioon.'  The  English  government  also 
showed,  by  its  fresh  acts  of  aggression,  that  it  no 
longer  considered  the  treaty  of  1786  binding;  for, 
finding  the  Cai-ib  Indians  of  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent in  the  West  Indies  growing  too  clostdy  attached 
to  French  interests,  the  British  authorities  had  them 
deported  in  a  lx)dy,  and  landed, — to  the  number  of 

'  Cf.  Map  at  end  of  volume. 
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about  four  tliousaiul, — ou  the  still  uuioliabited  Bay 
islamic. 

The  Spanish  govemmeut  was  uow  iu  an  almost 
helpless  condition,  but  feai-iug  English  contentions 
iu  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Ameiica,  it  resolved 
to  take  snrue  means  to  protect  the  colonies  there 
from  further  attack.  The  Mosquito  shore  still  lay- 
open  to  encroachment,  and  liaving  learned  from  long 
and  bitter  experience  that  the  Guatemalan  authori- 
ties were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  this  problem, 
the  Committee  on  Fortifications  of  the  Indies,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  entrusted,  now  advised  that 
the  entire  shore  from  the  Chajjres  liver  in  Panama 
to  Cape  Gracias,  be  turned  over  to  the  Vice-Royalty 
of  New  Granada '  to  conquer  and  defend.  A  royal 
order  to  tlii-s  effect  was  accordingly  issued  on  Nr>- 
vember  '20, 1803,  Init  the  actual  transfer  seems  never 
to  have  been  undertaken.  The  threatened  attack  on 
the  coast  did  not  take  jilace,  as  England  made  peace 
wiih  Spain  soon  after,  and  iu  the  confusion  of  the 
Peninsula  war  which  followed  even  the  royal  order 
was  ft)rgotten. 

Left  to  themselves  again,  the  colonists  of  Gaute- 
mala,  led  by  their  Governor,  Colonel  O'Neil,  with  a 
naval  force  of  some  two  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
drive  the  English  from  Belize  ;  but  the  Jamaican 
authorities,  ever  watchful  of  these  settlements  on 
the  mainland,  at  once  sent  a  warslnp  to  the  scene, 
and  again  the  Spanish  were  di'iven  back.     As  the 

*  The  Presidency  of  New  Granada  had  since  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Vice-Royalty, 
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colonists  had  taken  tbe  initiative  in  the  matter,  and 
broken  the  treaty  of  1786  themselves  by  their  iin- 
authonzed  attack  on  the  now  leijal  settlement  of 
Belize,  the  woodcuttei's  also  considered  themselves 
no  longer  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
and  continued  to  pursue  their  encroachment  far  into 
the  interior  and  ilowu  to  the  Kio  Sai-stoon  in  the 
south.  Ilaviog  appropriated  all  this  hind,  they 
maintained,  moreover,  that  it  was  theirs  henceforth, 
by  right  of  conquest ;  for,  by  force  of  arms  and  in 
time  of  war.  they  hail  driven  back  the  Spaniards 
who  had  unlawfully  attacked  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  Napoleonic  regime  had,  in  the 
the  meantime,  so  involved  governmental  affairs  la 
Spain,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsula  w.-ir,  this 
point  of  sovereignty,  brought  up  by  the  English 
woodcutters,  was  never  formally  passed  upon.  In 
1814  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  concluded  between 
England  and  Spain,  who  were  really  allies  in  the 
last  campaign.  By  this  treaty,  and  as  if  by  au  after- 
thought, the  conventions  of  1783  and  17SC  between 
the  same  two  powers  were  without  further  question 
reaffirmed  in  toio.  Thus,  in  theory,  the  events  which 
ha«l  transpired  on  the  isthnuis  after  ITSH,  were  dis- 
regarded entirely  and  the  status  quo  maintained.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  horde  of  Carib  Indians 
now  occupied  the  Bay  islands,  the  Mosquitos  still 
controlled  their  shore,  while  the  settleiii  in  Belize, 
under  a  Superintendent  dnly  authorized  by  the 
colonial  authorities,  continued  in  possession  of  the 
tract  of  land  they  had  seized  upon,  and  ruled  over 
it  henceforth  as  they  would. 
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Thus  the  close  of  this  long  and  varied  struggle 
left  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route  still  in  the  hands  of 
Spain.  But  the  once  formidable  Spanish  monopoly 
■  in  the  "West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  was  broken 
forever,  and  the  line  of  Great  Britain's  insular  pos- 
sessions now  extended  in  a  semicircle,  starting  from 
Belize  in  the  north  and  running  through  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands, 
the  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad,  to  join  the  mainland 
once  more  at  British  Guiana  in  the  south,  and  thus 
enclose  the  Caribbean  Sea.* 

'British  Accounts  and  Papers,  loe.  cit..  Vol.  LXV.  Doc.  966,  No.  5, 
Enclosures  1-7.     No.  18,  Enclosure  6. 

U.  S.  Foreign  Affairs,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Pt.  I.,  pp.  65,  66  ;  Pt.  III., 
pp.  360,  361. 

U.  S.  Foreign  Relations,  43d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.     Pt.  I.,  pp.  356-361. 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  August  28,  1814.     Additional  Article. 

Hertslet's  State  Papers,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  953  ;  Vol.  XLL,  p.  757;  Vol.  XLII., 
p.  153  ;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  244  ;  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  661 :  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  630; 
Vol.  L.,  p.  126. 

Ancona,  "  History  of  Yucatan,"  IV.,  p.  223. 

George  Henderson,  "  British  Hondunis,"  p.  75.     London. 

R.  M.  Martin,  "  History  of  the  West  Indies."     London,  1836. 

Bancroft,  ioc.  cit.,  "Native  Races,"  pp.  713  and  793.  "History  of 
Central  America,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  607. 

Squier,  Ioc.  cit,,  "  Central  American  States,"  pp.  241-247,  582-584. 


CHAPTER  V. 


in  the 

Transit 

Problem. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  CANAL  PROJECTS. 

.TIRING  the  years  of  this  protracted  struggle 
bet^veen  Euglaiid  and  Spain  for  the  political 
mastery  of  the  isthmus,  the  more 
practical  question  of  connectiDg  the  two^jg^.jjjJ*g3* 
seas  by  an  artificial  water-Aray  almost  sank 
out  of  sight. 

Scientific  interest  in  the  transit  jjroblem 
was,  however,  revived  at  the  very  outset  of  the  cou- 
■flict,  by  La  Condamine,  the  famous  French  astrono- 
mer. He  and  his  covfrh'es,  Bouguer  and  Godin, 
were  sent  out  by  their  governnjent  in  1735,  to  take 
part  in  an  international  scientific  expedition  to  meas- 
ure an  arc  of  the  meridiati  on  the  plain  of  Quito. 
During  the  years  of  his  sojourn  in  Central  and  South 
America,  La  Condamine  thus  liad  ample  opportu- 
Dity  to  make  instrumental  surveys  along  the  if?thmus, 
and,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  he  came  to  the 
■coDclusiou  that  a  canal  might  be  opened  up  tlirough 
Nicaragua  to  join  the  tAvo  oceans.  In  1740  La 
Condamine  presented  an  admiralile  paper  on  the 
subject,  embodying  these  conclusions,  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  called  for  some 
action  on  the  matter  of  iuteroceauic  transit. 
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Antonio  de  Ulloa,  tlje  ivnowned  Spanish  scientist, 
and  his  companion  Jorge  Juan,  a  young  naval  officer 
well  vei-seJ  even  then  in  mathematics  and  pljysics, 
were  also  members  of  this  same  scientific  expedition. 
They  too  made  recouuaissauoes  along  the  isthmus, 
and  added  a  goodly  quota  to  the  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  day  concerning  the  real  topography  of  the 
country. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  then  engaged  in  war, 
as  we  know,  and  the  isthmian  colonies  being  attacked 
on  both  sides  by  the  English,  nothing  of  a  practical 
nature  could  jiossibly  come  from  these  rejwrts. 
Science  was  benefited  thereby,  however,  for  in  this 
way  were  the  first  stones  placed  fur  the  foundation 
of  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  isthmus  which  has 
since  been  reared. ' 

During  the  short  lull  in  hostilities,  which  ensued 

between  the  cluse  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  and  the 

outbreak    of    the   Revolutionary    struErcile, 

§47.  Span-   ,  .        .  .  .      ''  s&     » 

ish  Govern- Spanish  interest  in  the  transit  problem  ]-e- 
mentai  Sur-  yivetl.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 

vcys  across  „       ,  •  i         1   i  if  •       j.i 

Tehuan-  i5i>aui  considered  herself  secure  m  the  pos- 
tepec.  session  of  her  mainland  colonies,  at  least. 
Thus,  in  order  to  make  tliis  control  more  effective, 
and  also  to  reap  larger  material  advantages  from 

'Charles  Marie  dc  la  Condaminc,  "  Relation  Abrcg^e  d'un  Voyage  fait 
dans  rintcrieur  de  I'Amcrique  Mcridionale,"  Paris,  1745;  "Journal  d'un 
Voyage  fait  par  Ordre  du  Roi,"  Paris,  1751. 

Antonio  de  Olloa,  '*  Relacion  Historica  del  Viage  a  la  America  Meri- 
dional," 2  Vols..  J 748  ;  "  Noticias  Amcricanas,"  1772, 

Moritz  Wagner,  "  Uebcr  die  Nalurverhiiltnissc  der  vcrschicdenen  Linien 
welchefurcineii  Durchstich  descenlraloiaenkanischen  Isthmus  in  VorschUG; 
sind,"  Manchen,  1SO9, 
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these  istbmian  lands,  that  thoroughly  enlightened 
monarch,  Charles  III.,  deemed  it  wise  now,  to  pro- 
vide for  some  more  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports. 

To  this  end,  Antoniu  Bucarelli,  Viceroy  o!  ^fexico, 
was  instructed  by  the  Home  government,  in  1771, 
to  lay  out  a  route  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  Ever  since  the  abandonment  of  this 
transit  route  on  Cortez's  death,  the  topography  of  this 
isthmus  bad  remained  wrapped  in  mystery.  Legends 
and  traditions  of  the  active  transit  carried  on  in 
these  parts  by  the  original  Spanish  settlere  more- 
over had  in  the  meantime  given  rise  to  the  most 
exaggerated  accounts  of  a  continuous  river  basin 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  through  a  wonderful  pass 
in  the  mountains.  It  was  these  rumora  which  now 
induced  the  Spanish  government  to  act  Two  com- 
petent engineers,  Antonio  Cramer  and  Miguel  del 
Cori'al,  were  accordingly  sent  out  by  Bnciirelli  from 
Mexico,  according  to  royal  orders,  to  explore  the 
region  and  make  a  survey  of  this  route. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  discovered  that 
a  mountain  liarrier  interposed  itself  between  the 
Hources  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  and,  the  Pacific ;  but, 
having  no  means  of  determining  the  elevation  of  the 
passe-s,  they  stopped  here  and  confidently  reportetl 
to  the  Viceroy  that  a  canal  of  small  dimensions 
could  readily  be  built  aci-oss  the  isthmus,  i-erjuiriug 
neither  locks  nor  inclined  planes. 

Tlii.s  naive  plan  was  somewhat  further  developed 
pAfter  Bucarelli's  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the 
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report  had  been  handed  in,  by  his  successor  in  office ; 

but  upon  the  decease  of  the  latter  the  plan  was  lost 

sight  of,  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  di8appoiuted 

at  the  results,  turned  their  attentioa  farther  south.' 

Having  learned  enough  of  the  real  topography  of 

Tehuantepec,  Charles  III.  of  Spain  henceforth  oou- 

.   „  fined  his  interest  to  the  more  familiar  Nic- 

55  48. 

Renewed  ai'aguan  route  of  transit,  hoping  at  least  to 
Interest  |jg  r^]j]Q  ^q  connect  the  lakes  with  the 
NicaraguaflP^'^'^*^  by  an  artificial  water-way.  Siirveys 
Route.  were  accordingly  instituted  under  his  or- 
dei*s  in  1779  by  the  Spanish  engineers,  Cramer, 
Ysasi,  and  IVIuestro,  and  other  explorations  were  also 
undei'takt'U  in  the  following  year  by  Dun  Manuel 
Galisteo.  In  1781  Galisteo  made  his  final  repoit,  and 
the  results  were  indeed  discouraging.  Mountains 
everywhere  barred  the  way,  and  the  lakes  themselves 
were  found  to  be  133  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mechanism  of  locks  was  then  but  little  under- 
stood, and  with  this  difference  of  altitude  between 
the  two  bodies  of  water,  the  royal  engineer  saw  no 
practicable  way  of  cutting  a  canal  to  connect  them. 
Hodgson  and  Lee,  the  English  agents  at  Mosquito- 
laud  and  Belize,  being  by  this  time  relieved  of  their 
governmental  duties  through  the  institution  of  Lord 
Dailmouth's  more  regular  colonial  regime  in  the 
country,  took  pains  to  accompany  in  a  private  capa- 
city the  first  of  these  Spanish  surveying  parties. 
They  had  long  been  eager  to  lay  hold  of  this  fertile 

'  Sullivan,  loe.  cil.,  p.  74. 

Engineering  Afiigaiittf,  loc.  n't.,  March  3,  1893. 

Simon  Stevens,  /««■.  at. 
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depression  of  Nicaragua  for  the  Crown,  and,  on  their 
return  to  England  after  this,  tbey  gave  a  most  glow- 
ing account  of  the  region  and  its  magnificent  facili- 
ties for  interoceanic  transit.  Their  reports  interested 
the  English  authoiities  immensely  and  led  at  least 
indirectly  to  the  attack  upon  the  San  Juan,  under- 
taken by  Nelson  in  the  following  year. 

In  spite  of  the  discouraging  leports  of  the  royal 
engineers,  Spanish  intere.st  in  the  proposed  canal 
was  still  active  at  the  close  of  the  Mar.  The  details 
of  these  surveys  were  then  published  and  a  company 
was  formed  by  Martin  de  la  Bast  id e,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  to  connect  Lake  Nicaragua 
with  the  Pacific  at  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  along  the 
Sapoa  river.  The  Spanish  flt-et  in  the  Pacific  was 
also  iustnicted  by  Charles  to  make  further  surveys 
of  this  route,  but,  though  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  terminated  so  favorably  for  the 
Spanish,  the  political  v^lcauo  in  France  had  already 
begun  its  ominous  rumblings,  and  in  the  confusion 
which  followed,  this  canal  project  was  foi-gotten.' 

The  Spanish  under  Charles  IV.  were  engaged  after 

this  in  defensive  operatic nis  on   the  lower  isthmus 

as  well.     Paterson's  unsuccessful  colony  at    „       _. 

•'  §  49.  The 

Caledonian  Bay  had  taught  them  a  lesson.  Spanish 
If  this  district  were  really  "  the  key  of  the  Military 
universe,"  why  had  they  been  so  foolish  as  across  the 
to  allow  it  to  revert  again  into  the  hands  Caledonian 
of  the  natives  after  they  had  once  con-  Ro"**' 
quered  the  land?     Even  now  it  might  not  be  too 

•  SulUvftn,  Av.  eit,,  pp.  75./". 

£ngiturriitg  Magatintt  lot.  cit.,  March  3,  1893. 
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late,  and  so  in  the  year  1788,  Laving  secured  all 
their  rights  farther  north,  the  Spanish  authorities 
began  to  make  up  for  their  errors  of  omission  in  the 
south.  Military  posts  and  missions  were  accord- 
ingly established  at  Ada  in  Caledonian  Bay,  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  at  San  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific.  The 
plan  then  was  to  connect  these  two  by  a  military 
road  over  the  range.  Manuel  Milla,  the  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  ivoi'k,  proceeded  with  his  cor[>9  of 
engineers  from  Caledonian  Bay,  crossed  the  divide, 
and  came  finally  to  Puei'to  Principi,  an  old  Spanish 
fort  on  the  Savannah  river,  fi-om  which  point  a  trail, 
called  the  Ariza's  Road,'  led  down  to  the  sea.  Milla 
must  have  possessed  a  hardy  constitution,  and  an 
imaginative  mind,  for  in  his  i-eport  he  said  that,  in 
crossing  the  "Montana  Grande,"  he  found  no  diffi- 
cult pass  **  with  the  exception  of  a  ravine  at  the 
commencement,  which  four  men  could  level  off  with 
spades  in  less  than  au  hour."  Here  was  more  jiroof 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Caledonian  route  and 
Lionel  Wafer's  former  description  of  the  country 
was  thus  more  than  corroborated.' 

The  delusion  was  allowed  to  live  on,  however,  for 
though  the  mountains  seemed  no  obstacle  to  Milla, 
their  inhabitants,  the  Bravos,  were  more  than  a  match 
for  both  him  and  the  militaiy  of  Spain.  The  Bravos, 
in  short,  objected  to  the  road  being  cut  through  their 
country,  and  compelled  Charles  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
them,  agreeing  to  abandon  their  country  for  ever. 
Thus  another  failure  was  added  to  the  long  list  of 

'  After  a  go'^'C'^or  of  Dariea.     Cf,  Map  frontispiece. 
»  C/.,  AnU,  %  39. 
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futile  endeavors  wbicU  cbaracterizetl  the  reign  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch.' 

After  this  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  the 
Na|x>leonic  wars,  and  schemes  of  political  prepon- 
derance on  the  isthmus  were,  for  the  time  g  50.  Von 
at  least,  aljandoned.  It  was  during  these  Humboldt'* 
very  years,  however,  that  the  real  founda-  tions  a/on*e 
tion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  tojwgraphy  the 

of  these  lands  was  laid.  This  was  due  to  I'^^hmus. 
the  work  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  celebrated 
German  scientist,  who  spent  these  yeai"s  travelling  as 
best  he  could  throui^h  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Spanish  America,  collecting  scientific  data  of  the 
land  for  future  publication. 

Von  Humbultit  made  as  careful  an  examination  of 
the  topography  of  these  isthmian  countries  as  the 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  canal  to  connect  the  two  oceans  was 
practicable  somewhere  along  the  isthmus.  The 
dirticulties  in  the  way  of  scientific  investigation  in 
these  parts  was  then  enormous,  and  in  no  section 
more  so  than  along  the  foibiddeu  AtJ'ato  river. 
Von  Humboldt  recocrnized  the  evident  advantaijes 
of  these  Darieii  routes,  but  being  unable  to  examine 
them  in  detail,  was  obliged  to  base  Lis  conclusions 
on  surmises  and  his  general  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  district.  With  the  Nicaraguan  route 
it  was  different,  and  here  vou  Humboldt  was  able  to 
examine  each  of  the  proposed  routes  in  detail. 

Aa  a  result  of  his  studies,  and  the  knowledge  he 

'  Sullivan,  he,  a'/.,  p.  19. 

Emgiiuering  Mogasitte,  Lv,  cit.,  March  3,  1893. 
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was  able  to  glean  from  the  natives,  von  Hnmboldt 
finally  gave  his  opinion  on  the  transit  problem  as 
follows : 

"The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  that  of  Cupica '  have 
always  appeared  to  rae  the  most  favorable  for  the  formaiion 
of  canals  of  large  dimensions,"  * 

Von   Humboldt's   conclusions   in  regard   to  the 

practicability   of  an   interoceanic  water-way  across 

„^      the  Ameiican  istlirims,  were  published  in 

§  51.  The  .       .  . 

Decree  of  Paris,  just  as  the  Peninsula  campaign 
the  Spanish  ^vas  drawing  to  a  close.  Soon  after,  with 
the  aid  of  the  British  allies,  Ferdinand 
Vir.  was  reinstated,  and  recommenced  his  reign 
uudfr  a  constitutiou  in  opposition  to  the  threatened 
despotism  of  Bonaparte.  The  ambitious  young 
Cortes,  assembled  at  Cadiz,  was  imbued  with  liberal 
ideas,  and  bent  on  making  the  rejuvenated  Spain 
outshine  even  the  ancient  monarchy  in  the  gloiy  of 
its  works.  Witli  confidence  in  the  truth  of  von 
Humboldt's  assertions,  one  of  the  first — and  there- 
with also  one  of  the  last— acts  of  this  enthusiastic 
legislature  was,  therefore,  to  pass  a  formal  decree 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  for  the 
larcjest  vessels  through  the  Central  Amencan  colo- 
nies,  and  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to 
undertake  the  work. 
Despotism  soon  cast  its  pall  again  over  this  first 

'  Atrato-Napipi  Route.     Cf.  Intro.,  g  g. 

*  C/.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  "  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels."  VoL 
VI.,  pp.  239-300. 

Also  his  "  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"     Paris,  iStl. 
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brief  outburnt  of  Spanish  liberalism,  however,  and 
no  further  atteution  was  paid  to  this  decree  of  the 
erstwhile  Cortes.  The  niouarchy  was,  indeed,  re- 
established, but  only  the  shell  of  Spain's  pristine 
gloiy  now  remained.  The  country  was  v'acillating 
'tween  the  da\vuin<j  constitutional  aire  and  the 
>solutisra  of  the  p^ist,  and,  naturally,  from  the 
events  that  had  occurred,  was  in  no  position  either 
jK)litically  or  financially  to  undertake  a  work  of  such 
magnitude. 

The  day  had  passed  when  the  absolute  raonarchs 
of  Europe  could  with  a  word  oitler  the  execution  of 
this  or  that  great  enterprise,  nor  had  the  time  yet 
come  when  republican  governments  should  take 
u\Km  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pul)lic  under- 
takings. The  era  of  private  capitalistic  enterprise 
was  now  being  ushered  in,  and,  as  Si>ain  had  not 
bred  capitalists  of  suflBcient  courage  and  energy  to 
enter  on  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  canal  project  then 
and  there  passed  away  from  the  Spanish,  to  be  taken 
up  by  other  Lauds.' 

'  Sullivan,  foe.  at. ,  p.  76. 
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THE  PEKIOD  OF  LIBEIIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUAL  INITIATIA'E 

THE  CANAL  PKOJEOT  A  PKIVATE  LJfTEIi NATIONAL 

UNDERTAKING     UNDEK     GOVEKNMENTAL    OUAKAN- 
TIES.      1815-1865. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

DURING  all  these  years  of  corupetitive  strucrgle 
between  the  absolute  monarcbs  of  the  West, 
for  tlie  l.'irgest  share  in  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  and  America,  social  forces  were  coutiuuously 
active  in  Europe,  working  toward  still  an- 
other change  in  her  political  and  economic  Growth  of 
relations.  The  monopolistic  system  that  individual- 
had  been  evolved  by  the  sovereigns,  in 
spite  of  its  admirable  organization,  was, 
nevertheless  increasingly  expensive.  The  frequent 
wars  that  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  monarch's 
government  proved  in  the  end  a  constant  ilrain  on 
both  his  land  and  his  labor  resources.  Home  indus- 
tries, however  exploited,  were  unable  to  stand  the 
strain,  and  thus,  in  order  to  exist,  each  sovereign  had 
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perforce  to  keep  adding  to  his  domain  fresh  sources 
of  colonial  supply.  Geographic  limitations  and  the 
strength  of  competitors  rendered  this  ever  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  time  was,  therefore,  bound  to  come 
when  the  absolute  monarchy,  like  the  empire  of 
Home  before,  could  no  longer  support  itself. 

Peasants  and  artisans,  who  from  the  first  had  been 
obliged  to  labor  for  the  profit  of  the  King  and  his 
court,  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied.  They  had 
stood  alone,  however,  so  long  as  the  safety-valve  of 
colonial  enterprise  continued  to  draw  off  the  energy 
of  that  large  body  of  middle-class  citizens,  who  were 
willing  to  support  the  existing  regruie  so  long  as  it 
paid  them  to  do  so.  But  in  the  end  the  raonarchs  of 
EuR>pe  began  to  absorb  the  colonies  also  under  their 
monopolistic  system,  and  to  exploit  them  and  their 
settlers  for  the  profit  of  the  court.  As  govern- 
mental expenses  incrense<l,  therefore,  so  the  circle  of 
those  excluded  from  what  they  deemed  a  fair  share 
in  the  profits  of  inilustry  expanded,  and  therewith 
also  the  area  of  discontent. 

The  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  jieople  of  each 
nation  was  both  extensive  and  ilch  enough  for  all 
their  needs  ;  their  natural  labor  force  still  remained 
unimpaired  ;  and  yet  the  profits  continued  to  be 
ab.siorbed  by  an  all-greedy  few.  Free  access  to  the 
land,  an<l  freedom  to  labor  as  they  would  for  them* 
seh'es  being  still  denied  them,  the  discontent  of  the 
masses  was  therefore  but  natural.  Could  this  in- 
iquitous governmental  system  Tie  but  broken  down, 
— so   the  people   argued, — and   the  surplus  value 
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created  by  tlieir  own  iiulustiy  diverted  from  the  use 
of  an  idle  and  spendthrift  class  into  the  pockets  of 
the  actual  pro<lucei*s,  all  would  again  be  well.  The 
ablest  thinkei-s  and  writers  of  the  time,  moreover, 
began  to  analyze  the  situation  in  much  the  same 
way,  until  finally  the  disenfranchised  came  generally 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  royal  governments  of  the 
■day,  with  their  forced  labor  and  monopolistic  ten- 
<lencies,  were  really  at  fault. 

In  short,  production  on  the  basis  of  sei^fdom  had 
run  its  full  course,  and,  like  slavery  before,  had 
resulted  in  the  concentratiou  of  wealth,  otice  more, 


iu  the  hands 
off,  the  owners 
support   that   t 
Diminishing  retu? 
no  more  land  immec' 
ductive  system  of  lab 
before  anvthinsr  like 


■.     Profits  having  begun  to  fall 

no  longer  able  to  pay  for  the 

uraerical  minority  deuiauded. 

nally  set  in,  and  there  being 

y  available,  some  more  pro- 

d  necessarily  to  be  evolved 

al  economic  satisfaction 


could  again  be  attained. 

Now  the  waLje  system  hli%loatr^nce  been  insti- 
tilted  in  the  handicrafts,  and  might,  inrtecd»iMive 
proved  satisfactory,  had  it  not  been  that  the  govern- 
mental taxes  and  restraints  laid  on  industry  absorbed 
too  large  a  share  of  the  surplus  value.  In  agricul- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  the  relics  of  the  old  serf 
system  still  lingered  on,  and  here  again  royal  taxes 
•only  increased  the  burden  of  feudal  dues.  With  the 
"wholesale  removal  of  these  oppressive  governmental 
and  feudal  restrictions,  the  wage  system  might  there- 
foi-e  be  allowed  to  establish  itself  moi-e  freely,  and 
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prove  its  own  efficiency.  Such  then  was  the  ultimate 
demaml  of  the  age,  that  individuals  should  be  left  free 
to  hire  their  own  laborers,  or  work  for  a  wage  them- 
selves, as  their  econoiuic  circurastnuces  might  allow. 

It  Avas  ill  England  that  this  doctrine  of  individual 
freedom  in  all  Ijranches  of  Industrial  activity  was 
earliest  applied  in  practice.  Her  j^eople  were  the 
first  to  break  down  those  fiCfiHinsr  restrictions  enconi- 
passing  both  agriculture  and  trade,  to  make  room 
for  a  more  liberal  system  of  individual  labor  and 
capital.  Under  the  new  regiine^  therefore,  the  centre 
of  economic  activity  took  another  step  westward, 
from  the  European  continent  to  the  British  Isles. 
But  the  Netherlands  were  working  coutemi^orane- 
ously  toward  the  same  end,  and  Fi'ance  also  broke 
the  chains  of  the  past  soon  after  by  the  more  sudden 
upheaval  of  her  bourgeoisie  in  1789.  Thus  before 
the  fii'st  quarter  of  our  oentuiy  had  passed  away  tlie 
phenomenou  of  individual  freedom  and  individual 
ownership  was  quite  common  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  Constitutional  monarchies  and 
republics  came  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  the 
absolutism  of  the  past,  govenmiental  functions  were 
now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  individuals  were 
left  free  to  exploit  the  land  as  they  saw  fit  and  make 
what  they  could  of  their  economic  opportunities. 

Freed  almost  entirely  from  governmental  fetters, 
and  no  longer  hampered  by  either  feudal  or  gild 
restrictions,  both  agriculture  and  industry  began  to 
expand  very  rapidly.  This  again  resulted  in  an 
accumulation   of   capital   in    the   hands  of   private 
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individuals,  whose  sole  aim  it  was  to  reinvest  the 
same  with  i)rofit.  An  age  of  individual  projects 
and  undertakings  was  thus  ushered  in,  and  the 
westward  and  eastward  movements  of  the  world's 
commerce  received  fresh  impetus  accordingly. 

It  came  about  in  this  >vay  that,  among  the  count- 
less schemes  for  material  advancement  which  charac- 
terized the  beginnings  of  this  new  century,  there 
cropped  out  also  a  rejuvenated  interest  in  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  project.  But  the  complexion  of  the 
transit  problem  wjis  now  completely  changed. 
Whereas  in  the  earlier  days  it  had  been  the  dream 
of  the  national  monarchs  of  Euroj^e  to  pierce  the 
newly  discovered  continent  in  their  searcli  for 
Asiatic  treasure,  we  have  henceforth  to  deal  ^vith 
individual  capitalists,  who  hoped  to  increase  their 
private  incomes  by  developing  new  landa  and  pro- 
viding a  shorter  route  for  their  Western  American 
and  nourishing  East  Indian  trade. 

A  new  factor  was,  moreover,  now  added  to  the 
canal  controversy ;  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  by  this  time  entered  into  -.  yjj^ 
the  arena  of  political  and  economic  com-  United 
petition  with  the  older  states  of  Europe,  States  as  a 

*      ,     .  ,     .  .  .  .    .  ,  New  Fac- 

aiid  from  tbeu*  geographic  position  alone,  tor  in  the 
interoceanic  transit  must  of  necessity  prove         Ca.a&\ 

.  ,,  .  ^  .  ,  .      .i  Problem. 

a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them. 
While  still  C()lonies  of  Grt^at  Britain,  both  our  land 
and  our  labor  had  long  been  systematically  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  monarchy.     Feeling 
ourselves  thus  oppressed,  we  too  had  joined  in  the 
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general  revoliitionaiy  movement  of  the  last  century, 
— uut  to  cbauge  matters  in  Europe,  however,  but 
rather  to  free  ourselves  entirely  from  the  restnctions 
of  the  Home  goverument,  and  allow  our  people  t*) 
develop  their  own  land  with  their  own  labor  to 
their  own  individual  advantatfe. 

The  doctrine  of  individual  liberty  and  private 
ownership  became,  accordingly,  the  corner-stone  of 
our  Constitution,  and  being  thus — theoretically,  at 
least — on  the  same  plane  of  industrial  evolution,  we 
stood  ready  also  to  rival  the  Europeans  henceforth 
in  the  more  practical  struggle  for  individual  wealth. 
We  then  possessed  one  great  advantage  over  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  which,  for  the  time  at  least, 
stood  us  in  admirable  stead.  Being  a  new  people, 
on  a  new  land,  there  was  ample  individual  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  As  long  as  this  was  the  case,  it  was 
impossible  for  class  spirit  to  develop,  and,  while 
each  could  freely  pursue  his  own  individual  ends, 
we  ciuild  still  stand  together  as  a  compact  whole, — 
a  nation  of  freemen, — with  the  exception  of  course 
of  our  negro  population. 

As  colonists,  we  had  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  struggle  above  described  between  England  and 
Spain  for  possession  of  the  canal  route  in  Central 
America;  on  the  one  hand  because  we  were  still 
loyal  to  the  mother  land,  and  again  because  we  wem 
too  much  absorbed  in  our  own  settlements,  warfares, 
and  economic  issues.  The  case  was  altogether  differ- 
ent, however,  after  we  had  broken  definitely  with 
Great  Britain,  and  become  the  first  indejiendent  state 
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in  the  New  World.  Anienca  we  came  then  to  re- 
gard as  the  destiued  home  of  the  free,  and,  having 
taken  the  initiative  ourselves,  it  seemed  low  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  defend  this  new  cootinent  from  any 
further  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  rapacious 
monarcha  of  Europe. 

In  Spanish  America  the  colonial  adventurers  of 
early  days  had,  as  we  know,  fought  hard  to  preserve 
their  lij'htaof  conquest  from  the  encroach-  „ 

.  .      §  54-  Spaji- 

raent  of  the  governmental  Vieet'oys.  Fail-  ish-Ameri- 
ing  in  this,  and  therefore  rebellious  at  •=*"  J""**- 
he^rt^  these  men  and  their  descendants 
came  gradually  to  mingle  their  blood  with  the  down- 
trodden natives  themselves,  and  finally  went  so  far 
as  to  take  up  their  cause  against  the  exactions  of  the 
royal  Spanish  taskmastei"s.  A  dissatisfied  Spanish- 
American  poj)ulation  as  well  became  in  consequence 
widespread,  from  the  southern  boundaries  ttf  our 
land,  through  the  isthmus,  and  southwestwards  along 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  As  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  began  to  decline,  these 
provinces  of  Spain  in  the  New  Woi'ld  were  ready 
and  an.^ious,  thei'efure,  to  seize  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt.  This  came  while  their  government 
was  futilely  engaged  at  home  in  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  Napoleon,  Then,  under  the  leader- 
ership  of  a  handful  of  jtatriots  of  their  own  blood, 
aided  by  English,  French,  and  even  North  American 
volunteei's,  one  by  one  the  colonies  began  to  ijreak 
away  from  Spanish  ctjutrol,  and  after  many  vicis- 
situties  established  a  precarious  independence. 
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The  New  Granadfms  were  the  first  to  raise  the 
stanilard  of  revolt.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Miranda  and  Simon  Bolivar,  the  people  of  this 
viceroyalty  began  their  successful  struggle  with  the 
Spanish  colonial  authorities  in  1811,  and  after  a 
vaiied  conflict  of  some  years'  duration  they  were 
finally  able,  in  1821,  to  establish  the  independent 
republic  of  Colombia,  consisting  of  the  former  Span- 
ish provinces  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecua- 
dor. The  cohesion  of  this  young^oulederacy  was. 
Indeed,  very  slight,  as  events  soon  proved.  During 
its  brief  existence,  it  accomplished  one  good  act, 
however,  in  abolishing  the  institution  of  slaveiy^ 
thus  advancing  one  step  farther  toward  the  theo- 
retical freedom  of  man,  than  even  its  northern 
brother  tlie  United  States. 

The  Central  American  Chancellorate  was  not  long 
in  following  New  Granada's  rebellious  example. 
After  one  or  more  tentative  efforts  which  miscanied, 
the  city  of  Guatemala  finally  declared  its  inde- 
pendence on  September  15th,  1821,  and  invited  the 
other  provinces  to  join  her  in  the  revolutionary 
caust.\  The  others  were  willing  enough  to  enter  in, 
but  on  January  5,  1822,  before  the  steps  necessary 
for  an  independent  union  could  be  effected,  the 
Mexicans  interfered.  Now  this  northern  viceroyalty 
after  an  earlier  unsuccessful  effort  under  Hidalgo, 
had  also,  by  this  time,  achieved  its  comjdete  inde- 
pendence under  Iturbide.  But  this  patriot  was 
striving  to  establish  an  empire  in  the  New  World, 
and  was  bent  u]>on  adding  the  Central  American 
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states  to  his  domain.  lu  this  he  was,  indeed,  success- 
ful for  a  time,  and  on  November  4th,  tlie  Mexican 
power  was  fully  established  in  Guatemala.  The 
Emperor  Iturbide's  plans,  ]»esides  meeting  with  dis- 
favor in  Spain,  also  called  fotth  great  opposition 
from  the  Spanish  Americans  in  Mexic<),  and  ou  April 
23,  1823  he  was  foi-ced  to  resign  his  control  before 
Santa  Anna  and  his  iusurirents.  The  Central  Amer- 
icans  thereupon  seized  the  opportunity  and  expelled 
Iturbide's  forces  from  their  land.  Under  pressure 
of  this  double  dantjer  from  without  the  former 
intendancies  of  Guatemala,  Ilonduras,  San  Salvador, 
Kicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica  then  jt lined  together  in 
the  independent  Federal  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Central  America,  under  their  leader 
General  Filisola,  thus  leaving  the  province  of  Chi- 
aj>as  to  adhere  still  to  the  then  uncertain  destinies 
of  ilexico. 

Among  the  Spanish  American  provinces — and 
herein  they  differed  from  English  America — slavery 
Lad  ahvays  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  royal  regime^ 
and,  as  an  institution,  it  was  in  consequence  ever 
identified  with  the  evils  of  the  whole  colonial  system 
of  the  monarchy.  In  the  new  Central  American  con- 
stitution, therefore,  sLavery  was  formally  abolished, 
as  it  had  already  been  forbidden  by  the  republic  of 
Colombia  two  years  before. 

Spanish  America  came  thus,  in  theory  at  le.ost,  to 
stand  for  the  complete  freedom  of  man ;  though  sub- 
Bequent  events  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  Justified 
this  claim.     In  North  America,  this  theoretical  free- 
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dom,  was  marred  from  the  outset  by  the  Coustitu- 
tion's  tacit  approval  of  negro  slavery ;  but  liere  on 
tbe  contrary,  later  events  wiped  out  this  stain.  In 
this  original  difference  lay  a  pregnant  cause  of  mis- 
understanding, which  was  soon  to  separate  for  many 
years  the  republic  of  the  North  from  those  of  the 
Centre  and  the  South.  This  divergence  in  views 
was  at  fii-st  hardly  manifest,  however,  and  patriots 
of  both  English  and  Spanish  America  chose  for  the 
time  to  ignore  its  presence  entirely.' 

Acting  in  our  chosen  ca2>acity  of  guardian  of  tbe 

liberties  of  Araei'ica,  we  straightway  acknowledged 

the  comi)lete  independence  of  these  Span- 

§55.  The      .  '■ .  ^    ,  '• 

j/lonroe  ish-AmcHcan  republics.  Then,  to  demon- 
Doctrine,  strate  even  more  explicitly  our  sympathy 
with  their  cause,  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  that  a 
mission  be  a^'pointed  to  visit  the  countries  and  con- 
sult witii  their  leaders  in  regard  to  future  action. 

The  friendsliip  we  thus  oftVred  was  soon  put  to  a 
more  serious  test.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  principles 
of  the  absolute  monarchy  still  survived,  and  the 
sovereiirus  of  tliese  inland  states,  tofjether  with  the 
teniporai'ily  I'estored  dynasties  of  France  and  Sjiain, 
now  began  to  show  a  disposition  to  crush  out  liberal 
ideas  whei-ever  possible,  by  means  of  what  was 
termed  their  "Holy  Alliance."  The  Czar  of  Russia 
was  already  encroaching  upon  our  own  northwest 

>  E.  J.  Payne,  /oc.  at,,  "History  of  European  Colonies,"  Ch.  XVI. 
"  Encyclopedia  Britannica"  ;  "  Colombia." 

Bancroft,  /w.  cit. ,  "  History  of  Central  Americft."  Vol.  Ill-,  Ch.  II.,  III.* 
IV.,  V. 
London  Daily  Nnui,  October,  1849. 
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"bountlaries,  and  now  it  was  even  rumoreil  that  the 
Alliance  intended  to  stamp  out  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  South  and  Central  America  and  to  restore 
these  colonies  to  the  lately  re-established  Spanish 
monarchy. 

The  mere  rumor  was  enough.  Our  principles  were 
now  at  stake,  and  with  enthusiasm  we  took  up  the 
gauntlet  wliich  Europe  was  apparently  casting  at  our 
feet  With  us  this  was  the  "  era  of  good  feeling," 
and  the  question  of  slaveiy  had  not  as  yet  come  up 
to  divide  our  people  in  twain.  "We  were  a  united 
nation,  with  a  fixed  purpose,  and  thus  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1S20,  ^vhieh  put  Mr.  Monroe  once 
more  in  office,  there  was  no  <livl8i(m  in  the  popular 
vote,  north  or  south,  east  or  ^vest.  In  answer  to 
Russia's  pretensions  and  tlie  iutrlgues  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  it  was  quite  possible,  therefore,  for  John 
Quiney  Adams,  then  President  IMonroe's  Secretary 
of  State,  to  boldly  declare,  thAt  "  with  the  exception 
of  the  British  establtshnietits  north  of  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  of  both  the  American  conti- 
nents must  henceforth  be  left  to  the  manat^cement  of 
American  hands."  I 

Bolivar  the  pati-iot  had  itt  the  meantime  made 
himself  a  military  dictator  in  South  America  and 
was  aiming  at  the  founding  of  an  empire  there,  such 
as  Iturbide  ha*!  all  l)ut  established  in  Mexico.  The 
restored  Bourbons  of  France  were,  moreover,  already 
evolving  a  plan  whereby,  by  making  use  of  the  work 
of  these  dictators,  they  might  place  princes  of  their 
o^vn  blood  over  the  Spanish-American  empires  so 
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formed-  This  was  sure  to  arouse  Great  Biitain's 
suspicions,  however,  and  induce  her  to  si<le  witb  us 
ill  the  coraing  dispute.  Lord  Castlereagli  bad,  indeed, 
up  to  this,  rather  favored  the  policy  of  the  Alliance 
abroad, — at  least  in  its  hatred  of  the  Bonapartes, — 
but  upon  his  sudden  death  at  this  Juncture,  Mr. 
Calming  again  took  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  at  once  began  to  make  oveitures  to  ]\Ir.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  suggesting  that  the  two 
governments  henceforth  co-operate  iu  opjwsing  the 
designs  of  F'rance  and  Spain  in  South  America. 
Mr.  Canning  frankly  told  Mr,  Rush  that  England 
now  "  conceived  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by 
Spain  to  be  hojieless,"  and  that  time  and  cii-cum- 
stances  alone  would  determine  her  reco2:nitiou  of 
their  independence.  He  then  ailded  significantly, 
that  though  Great  Britain  ''  aimed  at  no  possession 
of  them  herself,"  and  though  she  would  "  throw  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between 
them  and  the  mother  country  by  amicable  negotia- 
tion," she  "  could  not  see  any  jwrtioii  of  them  trans- 
feiTed  to  any  other  power  with  inditTei-ence." 

Mr.  Adams  was  astute  enougli  to  recognize  that 
England  was  actuated  in  her  offer  of  co-operation 
rather  by  fear  of  France  than  by  any  real  sympathy 
with  our  own  national  policy,  and  he  could  not  see 
why  Great  Britain  sliould  alone  be  made  the  exception 
to  our  protest  against  further  European  interference 
iu  America.  The  President,  however,  was  not  so 
decided  iu  his  convictions.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid 
an  "  entangling  alliance  "  with  England,  and  yet,  to 
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proceed  alone  in  tbe  matter  would  be  contrary  to  his 
oft  reiterated  policy  of  uon-interfereuee  in  tbeatfalrs* 
of  tbe  revolted  colonies.  In  bis  dilemma  President 
Monroe  appealed  by  letter  to  Mr.  Jeffei-son,  wbo  was 
then  living  in  retirement  at  Monticello,  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

*'  The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is 
the  raost  momeatous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  con- 
templation since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation  ;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we 
are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And 
never  could  we  embark  upon  it  under  circumstances  more 
auspicious.  Our  iirst  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be, 
never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe  ;  our 
second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intenneddle  with  cisatlantic 
afifairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests 
distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She 
should,  therefore,  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and 
apart  from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring  to  be- 
come the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be 
to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom." 

This  letter  from  so  bigb  an  authority  went  far  to 
convince  tbe  President  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Adams's 
l)lan,  and  practically  decided  bis  course.  In  his 
annual  message  of  1823  be  accordingly  placed  our 
young  government  on  record  before  the  world  as 
follows : 


The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
arc  involved,  that  the  American  continents  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
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colonization  by  any  European  power.  .  .  ,  We  owe  it 
therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not 
interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintained  it  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States."  ' 

Our  ultimatum  to  Europe  was  thus  proclaimed, 
and,  in  the  liglifc  of  a  general  principle,  the  people 
§56.  The  ^*^  the  United  States  en tliusiastically  eup- 
Panama      ported  the  Jlouroc  doctrine.     Divergence 

Mission.  j.  •        \  ^i 

^\'as  soon  to  ai'ise,  uo\^'ever,  over  the  more 
practical  question  as  to  tlie  time,  manner,  and  means 
of  its  enforcement. 

The  period  of  the  presidential  election  soon  came 
around  again,  and  out  ol  the  midst  of  the  single  politi- 
cal party  of  the  day,  a  number  of  candidates  appeared 
for  the  place.   In  '^  the  scrub  race  for  the  presidency  '* 

'  President  Monroe's  Seventh  Annual  Mc&sage,  December  3,  1823. 

Edwin  Williams,  "President's  Messages,"  1789-1846,  New  York,  1 846. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  541-563. 

President  Monroe's  Special  Message,  Febnmry  22,  1823,  and  Seventh 
Annual  Message,  December  3,  1823. 

Francis  \Miarton,  "  Digest  of  International  Law,"  §  137a, 

U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Cong,,  ist  Sess, ,  ji.  94, 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  194,  471)1  Cong.,  ist  Scss.,  p.  36. 

Thomas  H.  Denton.  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,"  Vol.  I.» 
pp.  65-70,  New  York,  1856.  , 
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which  followetl,  a  good  deal  of  political  feeling  was 
oonsequeutly  engendered,  and  the  "  era  of  good  feel- 
ing" which  had  characterized  the  last  election  be- 
came part  of  our  past  histoiy.  No  one  of  the 
candidates  received  the  necessary  number  of  votes 
for  election,  and  so  the  duty  of  choosing  Mi\  IMon- 
roe's  successor  devolved  ukiniately  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives.  !XIr.  Adams  was  finally  chosen, 
and,  as  he  was  now  known  to  have  been  the  real 
instigator  of  the  Jlonroe  doctrine,  he  naturally 
euoujrh  rej^arded  his  selection,  as  a  vindication   of 

DO  ' 

his  national  policy,  at  least  by  the  House.  And  yet, 
when  Mr.  Clay  brought  the  matter  up  before  Con- 
gress in  the  same  year,  and  endeavored  to  bring  the 
Ilouse  to  pass  a  resolution  embodying  the  Monroe 
doctrine  in  due  form,  he  was  met  with  a  flat  refusal. 
The  Senate  was  also  divided  ou  the  question  along 
both  pai'tisau  and  personal  lines,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part  antagonistic  to  the  new  administration 
then  about  to  take  office.  All  this  naturally  h;id 
an  effect  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  somewhat  modified  his 
views  as  chief  executive. 

England,  having  failed  to  secure  our  co-operation 
in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish- American  rej>ublics, 
had  already  solved  her  present  diplomatic  problem 
along  radically  different  lines.  Finding  his  govern- 
ment also  included  in  our  threat  against  Europe, 
Mr,  Canning  at  once  came  to  an  understanding  with 
the  French  Cabinet  directly,  and  then  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  southern  republics  for  Great 
Britain.   All  Euroj)e  was  thus  ranged  tacitly  against 
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our  preteusions,  and,  to  emphasize  the  matter,  Mr. 
Canning  then  politely  informed  our  minister,  Mr. 
Kiish,  that  ■"  Great  Britain  considered  the  whole  of 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  America  as  being  open  to 
her  future  settlements  iu  like  manner  as  heretofore." 

Under  these  changed  conditions  an  opportunity 
was  soon  aiYorded  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  of  our  relations  toward  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Spauish-xVraerica.  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Colombifi,  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  and  Chile 
were  the  states  which  had  up  to  this  established 
their  independence,  but  their  political  situation  was 
still  far  froiu  secure.  Tbey  had  one  and  all  mod- 
elled their  republican  institutions  after  the  pattern 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  we  had  so  magnani- 
mously put  ourselves  on  record  iu  their  behalf,  they 
nf>w,  naturally  enough,  looked  to  us  for  continued 
support.  A  plan  was  accordingly  evolved  by  Boli- 
var, and  eagerly  taken  up  V>y  the  several  states,  for  a 
*'  Conjjress  of  Amei'ican  Nations  "  to  meet  in  Panama 
iu  June,  182G, — or  as  Mr.  Benton  then  described  it, 
an  "'  assembly  of  the  American  States  of  Spanish 
origin,  counselling  for  their  safety  and  independ- 
ence, and  presenting  the  natural  wish  for  the  United 
States  to  place  hei*self  at  their  head,  as  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  new  republics,  and  the  one  whose  ex- 
ample and  institutions  the  others  have  followed." 

President  Adams  at  once  accepted  the  invitation 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  nominated  en- 
voys to  the  congress,  as  the  whole  scheme  fitted  in 
exactly  Avith  his  original  policy.     In  his  message  to 
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tne  Senate,  aunoiiuoing  bis  nominations,  Mr.  Adams 
ti)ok  great  care  to  say,  liowever,  that  there  was  no 
attempt  iu  the  plan  to  form  alliances  or  to  engage  in 
any  project  of  hostility  to  any  nation,  but  that  the 
intention  rather  was  to  establish  liberal  principles  of 
commercial  intercourse  and  maritime  neuti-ality,  and 
also  possibly  to  come  to  an  agreement  for  the  adi>[»- 
tion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  even  more  guarded 
terms  the  President  then  proceeded :  "  An  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  represented  at  the 
meeting,  that  each  will  giiaid,  by  its  own  means, 
against  the  establishment  of  any  future  European 
■colony  within  its  borders,  may  be  found  advisable. 
This  was,  more  than  two  yeai-s  since,  announced  by 
my  predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a  pi'iuciple  resulting 
from  the  emancipation  of  both  the  American  conti- 
nents. It  may  )^e  so  developed  to  the  new  southern 
nations  that  they  may  feel  it  as  an  essential  appen- 
dage to  their  independence.'' 

This  was  the  Mouroe  doi-triue  re<luced  to  a  mere 
phrase,  and  exhibited  a  woeful  lack  of  foresight  re- 
garding the  future  exigencies  of  Spanish-American 
politics.  The  idea  of  the  assembly  itself,  however, 
was  inspiring  to  our  young  democracy,  and  the  pa- 
jwre  were  full  of  the  scheme,  likening  this  citngress 
of  the  American  states  on  their  isthmus  to  the  old 
Amphictyonic  Council,  that  was  wont  in  classic  days 
to  come  together  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  coun- 
sel for  the  safety  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  was  a 
jX)pular  administration  plan,  iu  short,  and  the  House, 
which  had  made   tlie  President,  naturally  enough 
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supported  it;  but  this  meant  little,  cousideriug 
the  altogether  indefinite  nature  of  the  diplomatic 
proposals. 

But  a  majority  in  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  the 
idea;  not  indeed  because  the  congi'ess  was  in  any 
way  to  emphasize  the  Monroe  doctrine  over  against 
the  powers  of  Kurope,  but  rather  because  the  pro- 
posed convention  at  Panama  was  evidently  intent 
upon  taking  up  the  question  of  slavery,  upon  which. 
the  States  of  the  North  and  South  were  already 
divided.  The  institution  of  slaver}',  had,  as  we 
know,  already  been  abolished  by  Spanish  America, 
and  now  it  was  proposed  that  the  Panama  congress 
should  deliberate  in  regard  to  taking  Joint  action  in 
giving  status  to  the  young  negi'o  republic  of  Hayti. 
This  could  never  be.  As  one  of  our  senators  hotly 
remarked,  "  No,  this  is  a  question  which  has  been 
detennined  heiie  for  three  and  thirty  yeare;  one 
which  has  never  been  open  for  discussion,  at  home 
or  abroad.  .  .  .  It  is  one  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  thi^  chamber,  on  this  day;  and  shall  we  go 
to  Panama  to  discuss  it  ? " 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee reported  advereely  on  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, and  the  following  resolution  was  thereupon 
spread  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House  : 


"  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Panama  except  in  a  diplomatic  character,  nor 
ought  they  to  form  any  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  or 
negotiate  respecting  such  an  alliance  with  all  or  any  of  the 
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South  American  republics  ;  nor  ought  they  to  become  parties 
with  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  joint  declaration  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of  the  European 
powers  with  their  independence  or  form  of  government,  or  to 
any  compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  colonization  upon 
the  continents  of  America,  but  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  left  free  to  act,  in  any  crisis,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  their  feelings  of  friendship  toward  these  republics  and 
35  their  honour  and  policy  may  at  the  time  dictate." 


By  these  words  the  last  traces  of  any  ilonroe 
doctrine  sting  were  extracted  from  the  President's 
plan,  and,  thongh  the  invitation  of  our  southern 
neighbor  was  indeed,  formally  accepted,  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  the  mission  were  at  the  same  time 
totally  defeated  by  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
that  were  loaded  upon  our  envoys  on  their  depar- 
ture.' 

The  question  of  interoceanie  transit  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  been  brought  up  in  this  conuectiou  be- 
fore the  Federal  Congress  of  the  young 
Central  American  confederacy,  and,  at  the 
Tery  time  that  our  Senate  was  discussing 
the  objects  of  the  Panama  mission  with 
8uch  warmth,  the  minister  of  this  new  in  the  Canal 
republic, Don  Antonio  Jose  Canaz,  anived  roject. 

in  "Washington,  and  at  once  addressed  a  note  to  the 
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State  Department  calling  tlie  attention  of  the  United 
State's  government  to  tlie  importance  of  tLe  subject 
of  tlie  proposed  canal.  "  The  republic  of  the  Centre," 
he  wrote,  "  was  in  the  first  moments  of  its  existeuce^ 
and  nothing  would  be  moi-e  grateful  to  it  than  a 
co-operation  by  this  generous  nation,  whose  noble 
conduct  has  beeu  a  model  and  a  protection  to  all 
the  Americas;  and  that  it  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory to  have  it  a  participator  not  only  of  the 
merit  of  the  enteii)ri8e,  but  of  the  great  advantages 
which  that  canal  of  communication  must  produce, 
by  means  of  a  treaty  which  may  perpetually  secure 
the  piissessiou  of  it  to  the  two  nations." 

Henry  Clay,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  President  Adams,  was  himself  a 
warm  advocate  of  a  vigorous  American  jxilicy.  He 
was  also  personally  interested  in  the  canal  project 
itself,  and  foreseeing  the  temper  of  tlie  people  in  the 
matter,  he  now  resolved  to  strengthen  the  popular 
sup2:iort  of  the  administration's  couree,  by  making 
this  transit  scheme  part  and  parcel  of  the  Panama 
mission.  Clay  was  unable,  of  course,  to  commit  his 
government  at  once  to  Central  America's  projwsi- 
tion,  but,  after  consulting  with  the  President,  he 
informed  Seuor  Canaz,  "  of  the  deep  interest  which 
is  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  execution  of  an  undertaking  which  is  so  highly 
calculated  to  diffuse  an  extensive  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  mankind,"  and  further  expressed  to  him 
"the  acknowledgments  which  were  justly  due  to  the 
friendly  overture  "  he  had  made  for  his  government. 
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Leaving;  tbo  matter  of  the  treaty  of  cooperation  thus 
opeu,  Mr.  Clay  then  gave  detailed  instructions  to 
Mr.  Williams,  our  charge  iVaffairm  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, who  was  Just  about  to  start  for  his  post,  order- 
ing Lim  to  collect  all  the  data  possible  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  caual  through  ^N^icaragua, 
and  as  to  its  probable  cost. 

Haviug  worked  out  his  plan,  thus  far,  Mi*.  Clay 
then  turned  to  the  Panaina  envoys,  who  were  now 
waiting  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  before  depart- 
ing, and  informed  them  officially  that  "a  canal  for 
navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
will  prove  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  at  the 
congress,"  adding  further  that  "that  vast  object,  if  it 
ever  should  be  accomplished,  will  be  interesting  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
especially  to  this  continent  will  accnie  its  greatest 
benefits." 

Mr.  Clay  had  not  miscalculated  the  popuhxr 
interest  in  the  canal  project.  It  soon  became  part 
of  the  Monroe  doctiine,  and  readily  allied  itself  to 
the  more  particular  question  of  the  Panama  mission 
still  being  discussed.  The  papers  took  it  up  and 
the  people  were  enthusiastic.  Business  men  saw  in 
the  project  an  opportunity  of  economic  gain,  and 
looked  with  confidence  to  President  Adams's  admin- 
istration for  national  aid  in  the  undertakiui;.  The 
pro8j»ect  of  international  nvalry  only  aroused 
popular  enthusiasm  the  more.  Already  a  party  of 
English  capitalists,  guaranteed  by  Barcla}',  Richard- 
son,   and    Company,    the     London    bankers,    had 
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formulated  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
tbrougli  the  western  seaboard  sti'ip  of  Nicaragua  to 
connect  with  the  lakes  and  the  San  Juan.  A  com- 
petent civil  engineer,  ISIr.  John  Bailey,  had  also  been 
sent  out  the  year  before  with  a  reconnoitring  jtarty  in 
an  armed  brig  to  Central  x\nierica,  and  was  even  then 
IQ  KicaraETua  niakiuif  surveys  and  arrantriujjj  for  the 
proper  concessions.  News  of  this  expedition  spurred 
on  our  capitalists  to  more  practical  activity,  a  pre- 
liminary company  was  thereupon  formed  in  New 
York,  ami  an  agent  soon  after  sent  off  to  the  isth- 
mus, under  instructions  to  make  surveys  for  the 
company  and  to  secure  a  concession  if  possible  in 
advance  of  the  Enjzlish. 

All  this  aetivity  naturally  heightened  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Central  American  republic  in  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  woik,  and  the  Federal 
Congress  straightway  passed  an  act  formally  provid- 
inst  for  the  coustrueti(»n  of  a  canal  for  the  larijest 
vessels  through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  and 
granting  very  liberal  concessions  to  any  company 
that  sliould  undertake  the  work. 

Bttth  the  English  ancl  the  Amencan  projectore 
put  in  their  bids,  and,  under  authority  of  the  act  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  permission  was  accorded  to 
the  latter  capitalists  to  construct  a  canal  "for  vessels 
of  the  largest  burden  possible,"  and  on  June  14, 
1820,  a  contract  to  that  effect  was  formally  ratified 
by  both  parties.  A  canal  company  was  then  defi- 
nitely formed  in  the  United  States  called  "The 
Central  American  and  United  States  Atlantic  and 
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Pacific  Canal  Company,"  ^  but  not  being  able  to  go 
much  further  by  themselves,  the  projector  then  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  for  aid,* 

In  Spanish  America  also,  all  was  enthusiasm,  the 
power  of  the  Viceroys  had  everywhere  been  broken 
down,  and  now  a  congress  of  the  independ- 
ent states  was  about  to  meet  in  Panama,  Burstine 
to  take  counsel  for  Pan- American  needs,  of  the  Pan- 
Believing  now  that  the  canal  question  ''^*u!f" 
was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  main  centres 
<»f  discussion  at  the  convention,  and  seeing  that  both 
Ensrland  and  the  United  States  were  interestinsj 
themselves  in  the  project,  the  other  states  of  the 
isthmus  rt^solved  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  matter 
by  the  republic  of  the  Centre.  Bon  Guadaloupe  de 
Yittoria,  President  of  the  lately  established  Mexican 
confederation,  accordingly  ordered  one  of  his  army 
igiueei-s,  General  Orbegozo,  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
cross  the  isthmus  of  Tehuautepec;  and  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz,  feeling  itself  mure  directly  concerned 
in  this  project  than  any  of  the  other  states  of  the 
confederation,  instituted  further  surveys  in  these 
parts  under  the  direction  of  Don  Orteo  Ortiz. 

General  Bolivar,  now  President  of  Colombia,  and 


'  This  company  was  organized  by  the  following  well  known  gentlemen  of 
the  d<y  :  A,  11.  Palmer  of  New  York  ;  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  builder  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  Stephen  Van  Ucns»elaer  of  New  York, 
Monroe  Robinson,  President  of  the  Dank  of  the  United  States,  and  others. 
Their  agent  in  Nicaragua  was  a  Sir.  Deneski. 

*  John  A.  Rockwell,  Chairman; — "Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Canals  or  RailriMi(I&  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans."  House 
Report  No.  145,  3oih  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  244-246,  374. 

Sallivan,  Ur.  cit.,  pp>  1&-19. 
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practically  dictator  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  had  still 
larger  plans  in  view.  Having  freed  the  country 
from  the  rule  of  the  Viceroys,  it  waa  evidently  his 
idea  to  use  the  congress  of  Panama  for  his  own  ends 
and  secure,  if  possible,  a  military  dictatorship  over 
all  Spanish  America,  In  pursuance  of  this  general 
plan,  Bolivar  felt  it  essential  to  pi'ovide  for  an  ade- 
quate route  of  transit  across  the  isthmus,  which, 
from  the  outset,  should  be  under  his  exclusive  con- 
trol, lie  confined  his  attention,  therefoi'e,  to  Pana- 
ma, and  arranged  for  surveys  to  be  undertaken 
along  this  route  by  a  British  engineer,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Falcmar,  a  Swedish  captain  in  his  service. 

Ou  June  22,  1826,  according  to  apj^oiutment,  the 
congress  came  together  in  Panama.  Neither  of  our 
envoys  appeared/  however,  and  indeed,  lacking  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  the  whole 
convention  was  bound  to  be  a  flat  failure.  The 
Spanish-American  delegates  soon  I'ealized  this,  and 
after  some  general  discussion  they  all  decided  to  ad- 
journ to  Mexico,  iu  search  of  better  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  this  change  of  venue,  however,  the 
congress  became  disintegrated,  and  seems  never  to 
have  reasseuibled  as  a  body,  Bcdlvar  was,  there- 
fore, unable  to  caiTy  out  his  scheme ;  and,  fearing 
him.  no  longer,  both  Peru  and  Bolivia  freed  them- 
selves from  his  dictatorship.  Without  the  aid  of 
the    northern   republic,   upon   whuui    they  had   all 

'  On  account  of  the  long  debate  in  the  Senate,  one  of  the  envoys,  Mr. 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  slid  not  receive  his  instniclions  in  time  to 
reach  Panama  from  the  United  States  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Anderson,  then 
United  Slates  Minister  to  Colombia,  died  at  Cftrtboeena  on  his  WAj. 
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relied,  the  independent  states  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  again,  und  the  hij^h  hopes  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
cans now,  one  after  the  other,  fell  to  the  gi'ouud. 

The  results  of  the  Tehiiantepec  surveys  amounted 
to  nothing,  General  Orbegozo  reiwrting  that  "the 
canalization  of  the  isthmus  was  problematic  and 
gigantic,"  and  the  opjiortunity  now  being  gone,  they 
were  never  further  elalx»i"ated.  In  1828,  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Falcmar  also  completed  their  recon- 
naissance along  the  Rio  Chagres,  and  reported  a 
break  in  the  mountains  here  between  Panama  and 
Porto  Bello.  Bolivar  was  no  longer  iu  a  position  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  of  iuteroceanic  transit,  however, 
and  80  the  report  of  these  surveys  was  taken  to 
England  instead,  and  there  presented  before  the 
Royal  GeographiL'al  Society  in  Loudon. 

The  results  of  these  surveys,  as  well  as  of  those 
tindertaken  by  the  American  company  across  Nica- 
ragua^ while  immensely  under-estimating  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  with  in  each  case,  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  encourafriui;  to  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  day.  No  money  could  be  raised  from  private 
sources  to  prosecute  the  canal  project  in  Nicaragua, 
and  the  company's  appeal  to  Congress  for  aid  stuck 
fast  in  an  early  committee  stage.  The  Senate  had 
bad  its  way  in  regard  to  the  Panama  mission,  and 
the  failure  of  the  congress  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  defeat  for  the  administi*ation.  Monroe,  in  his 
famous  message  had  indeed  set  forth  with  keen 
perspicacity  the  attitude  our  government  wouhl  in 
the  end  be  forced  to  assume  toward  our  uncertain 
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southern  neighbors ;  but  events  could  not  be  fore- 
stalled. The  question  of  slavery  had  first  to  be 
settled  at  home,  and  that  was  still  a  long  way  off. 
Even  then,  necessity  alone  could  drive  us  on  to  take 
the  stand  advocated  by  the  Monroe  administration, 
and  such  necessity  was  to  be  slow  in  maturing.^ 

*  Moritz  Wagner,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  19-20. 
Sullivan,  loc.  cit.,  p.  19. 
North  American  Review,  January,  1830. 

E.  G.  Squier,  loc,  cit.,  "  Nicaragua,"  Revised  Edition,  i860 ;  Appendix, 
Chapter  III. 


CHAPTER   VIT. 


SOME  INEFFECTUAL  CANAL  PROJECTS. 

THE  abortive  Paimnia  congress  was  the  cause 
of  one  rather  unexpected  event.  The  King 
of  Holhintl,  with  a  lively  concern  in  Span- 
ish-American affairs  on  account  of  his  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  Guiana,  st-nt  a  representative,  General 
Werweer,  to  be  present  during  the  sittings  §  59.  The 
of  the  convention,  and  keei)  an  eye  on  the    „^.'"^°^ 

1  •  Holland  s 

best  interests  of  the  Netherlands.  While  Canai 
on  the  isthmus  tho  General  became  deeply  Project, 
interested  in  the  canal  project.  Upon  his  return,  he 
enlisted  the  favor  of  Lis  sovereign  in  his  plans,  and 
finally  induced  him  to  embark  upon  the  undertak- 
ing, at  leoit  iu  his  private  capacity.  A  Holland 
company  was  then  formed,  with  the  King  at  its 
head,  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  Nicar 
ragua,  and  General  Werweer  was  at  once  sent  back 
to  Central  Ameiica  to  secure  a  suitable  contract 
from  the  Federal  government.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  having  failed  them,  and  the  Eng- 
lish appearing  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  their 
project,  the  Central  American  authorities  eagerly 
grasped  at  this  new  opportunity.  A  veiy  liberal 
concession  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  ratified  by 
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both  parties  on  December  18,  1830,  granting  to  the 
Dutch  not  only  an  exclusive  right  of  way  across  the 
territoiy  of  Central  America,  but  also  a  monopoly  of 
the  coasting  trade. 

After  the  failure  of  our  first  efforts,  we  in  this 
country  had  alnindoned  all  thought  of  the  canal 
project  for  ourselves  ;  but  the  liberality  of  this  con- 
cession to  the  Dutch  aroused  our  government  from 
its  apathy,  and  led  us  again  to  at  least  a  negative  as- 
sertion of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr.  Adams  had 
failed  to  secure  his  second  term,  and  the  Democrats 
were  now  in  full  control  under  President  Jackson. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  adininistration  was 
still  uncertain,  and  the  vigorous  tone  of  the  de- 
spatches now  addressed  to  the  Dutch  govei'nment  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  the  defeated  Re[mblicans,  who 
hardly  expected  such  warmth  from  their  Democratic 
opponents.  Our  minister  to  the  Netherlands,  !Mr. 
Jeffrey,  was  iii'st  instructed  to  inform  the  proper 
authorities  there,  that  we  were  the  most  interested 
party  in  the  transit  question,  and  must  therefore 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  conceded  to  other  nations. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  was  further  told  to  secure  for  either  the 
l^eople  or  the  government  of  the  United  States  the 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland  Company,  and 
a  share  in  its  monoj>oly. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  pushing  the  matter  so 
far,  however,  for  in  the  confusion  of  the  Belgian 
revolution,  which  liroke  out  just  then,  the  King 
and  his   company   were  compelled  to  forego   their 
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canal  project  ami  abandon  their   I'iglits  in  Central 
America.' 

The  vigorous  policy  of  the  new  atl ministration, 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Central  American  states. 
They  recognized  now  that  no  fiirtlier  action  ^  g^  presi- 
could  be  expected  from  the  Dutch  pro-  dent  Jack- 
moters,  but,  at  the  same  time,  saw  with  so°'s  Policy 

,,..,.  .        ,       TT-      ir»  towards  the 

delight  that  interest  in  the  United  States  Transit 
vas  still  alive.  "  All  concur  here,"  our  Question, 
consul  to  Central  America,  Mr.  Henry  Savage,  then  "^ 
wrote,  "  and  every  one  seems  tacitly  to  look  forward 
to  the  United  States  for  the  completion  of  this  grand 
project.  They  say  that  the  United  States,  identified 
in  her  institutions  with  tlii^s  government,  is  the  only  ^ 
power  that  ought  to  have  the  preference." 

In  answer  to  this  popular  demand,  the  Federal 
Congress  of  the  confederacy,  again  took  action  in  the 
matter,  and  by  an  act  of  the  legislatui-e,  formally 
offered  the  United  States  the  prior  right,  before  all 
other  nations,  iu  the  construction  of  a  canal,  laying 
special  emphasis  once  raoi-e  ujwn  the  good-will  and 
political  sympathy  which  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween the  two  republics. 

Having  gone  so  f;ir  in  our  opposition  to  the 
Dutch,  our  government  now  thought  the  opportu- 
nity good  to  reasseit  our  own  position  in  regaid  to 
the  transit  question.  We  still  desired  no  exclusive 
control.  Ijut,  whatever  might  be  our  positive  action 


'  Rockwell,  /«•.  rtV,,  pp.  259-369. 

Sullivan,  lac.  cit,,  p.  ao, 

Squicr,  let,  at.,  "  Nicaragua,"  Appendix. 
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in  the  mattei*,  we  wanted  all  foreign  governments  to 
uuderstand  that  we  would  brook  no  interference  on 
their  part  with  the  rights  we  claimed  on  the  isthmus. 
In  reply  to  this  generous  proposition  of  the  Central 
American  republic,  the  Senate,  therefore,  passed  a 
resolution  on  March  3,  1835,  couched,  it  is  true,  in 
very  general  terms,  but  still  going  so  far  as  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
governments  of  Central  America  and  New  Granada,* 
to  protect  by  treaty  stipulations  any  company  which 
should  undertake  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and 
secure  tlie  free  and  equal  right  of  navigation  of  such 
canal  to  all  nations. 

Though  opposed  to  all  plans  for  national  improve- 
ments at  home,  Jackson  was  still  Vjent  upon  main- 
taining the  American  policy  on  the  isthmus.  Upon 
his  re-election,  therefore,  he  at  once  despatched  a 
special  agent,  Mr.  Charles  Biddle,  to  consult  with 
the  authorities  there,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
plans  proposed,  and  to  collect  data  of  surveys  and 
estimates  on  the  canal  project,  both  in  Nicaragua 
and  Panama.  Contrary  to  instructions,  Mr.  Biddle 
went  first  to  Panama  and  there  acted  in  a  way 
hardly  calculated  to  advance  the  President's  j)lan9. 

Some  time  before  this,  a  shrewd  adventurer  call- 
ing himself  Baron  Thierry,  while  an  usher  in  Cam- 
bridge had  been  elected  sovereign  of  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand  by  a  party  of  Maoris  visiting  England. 


'  The  Republic  of  Colombia  was  broken  up  in  1831  by  ibe  withdrawal  of 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada  thus  became  an  independent  re- 
piiblic.     C/.  %%  52.  63. 
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In  this  capacity,  while  on  Lis  way  to  the  islamU,  he 
had  been  able  to  secuie  from  the  governmeut  of 
New  Granada  in  Bogota,  an  exclusive  riirht  to  con- 
stiTict  a  canal  across  Panama  to  connect  the  rivers 
Chagres  and  Grande.  The  English  government,  in 
the  meantime,  bud  taken  measures  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  this  would-be  monarch,  however,  and  upon 
his  arrival,  he  was  not  only  refused  permission 
to  land  on  his  own  (?)  dtunaiii,  but  furthermore 
declared  a  public  enemy  by  tlie  assembled  New 
Zealand  chiefs.  Without  farther  friends  or  re- 
sources for  the  moment,  and  deprived  of  his  rank, 
Thieriy  was  consequently  obliged  to  forego  his  ac- 
(juired  interests  in  Panama  as  well,  and  his  canal 
concession  was  about  to  lapse, 

Biddle  reached  Panama  at  this  time,  and,  think- 
ing to  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  he  took  nj)  the 
Thierry  concession  f«>r  himself  and  his  fiiends,  and 
henceforth  abandoned  the  public  interests  of  the 
United  States,  for  his, own  private  gain.  Having 
collected  all  the  information  he  could  on  the  Panama 
route,  Biddle  then  hurried  home  on  his  own  busi- 
ness, never  even  stopping  off  at  Nicaragua.  He  died 
however,  before  he  could  mature  his  plans,  and  our 
government  hastened  to  disavow  his  acts. 

Jackson's  canal  policy  had  thus  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial to  show  for  itself  than  a  vague  resolution  by 
the  Senate,  and  a  partial  i-eport  on  the  Panama  route 
submitted  by  Biddle  just  before  his  death.' 

•  Rockwell,  Ice.  eit,,  pp.  249^.,  26S-341. 

Salllvan,  Ice.  cit.,  pp.  20-22. 

S<iaieT,  he.  cit.,  "  Central  American  States,"  Vol.,  II.,  p.  359. 
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Left  to  themselves  once  more  and  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  now  that  neither  the  United 
Sfii  The  ^^^''^^  ^^^*  Euiojie  seemed  uble  to  furnish 
Petition  to  any  serious  aid  in  solving  their  transit 
Congress  pj-oblem,  the  Central  American  states 
Stephens'  ijO'ldly  lesolved  to  undertake  the  work 
Reconnais-  theiuselves.  Mr.  John  Builey,  the  engineer 
sent  over  from  England  by  the  Barclay, 
Richardson  Com[>ftny  some  years  befoi-e,'  had  re- 
mained on  in  Nicaragua  interesting  himself  in  the 
canal  project.  To  him  the  government  of  the  re- 
public then  turned  during  the  last  daj's  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  still  sauguitie  of  the  success  of  its  plans. 
In  1837  Mr.  Bailey  began  his  surveys  for  the  con- 
federacy on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  lake,  and  decided 
upon  a  j'oute  to  run  from  Lajas  to  San  Juan  del 
Sur  on  the  Pacific.^  The  results  of  this  survey  were 
then  sent  to  Enirland  and  the  United  States  and  re- 
ceived  considerable  attention  in  both  countries. 

Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  the  engineer  of  the  Croton 
Afpieduct,  then  being  built,  brought  the  matter  up 
in  New  York,  and  this  rejxjrt.  taken  together  with 
the  action  of  the  Central  American  republic,  at  once 
stirred  up  the  canal  enthusia-^ts  of  our  country  to 
fr-esh  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  pet  project.  The 
Mayor  of  New  York,  Aaron  Clark,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  that  city  and  Philadelphia,* 
accordingly  came  together  and  evolved  an  elaborate 

^C/.,antf.%   57. 

*  C/,  Map,  frontispiece, 

*  Aaron  Clark.  W.  A.  Dner,  H.  RadcIifT,  and  Ilerman  LeRoy  of  New 
York,  and  MatUiew  Casey  and  others  of  Philadelphia. 
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scheme  for  a  canal  througb  Nicaragua,  and  for 
Americau  colonization  of  the  isthmus  on  a  larsce 
ecale.  These  promoters  then  drew  up  a  petition 
which  they  presented  to  Congress  in  January,  1S38, 
asking  that  all  the  great  powere  of  the  woi'ld,  and 
also  the  Central  American  states  be  invited  by 
the  United  States  to  j<iin  in  "  opening  a  navi- 
gable coninmnication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America"; 
and  that  the  United  States  now  undertake  surveys 
as  a  preliminary  step. 

CoDgi'esa  referied  the  memorial  to  its  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Canals,  and  the  result  was  a  volu- 
minous report  on  the  entire  subject  of  isthmian  transit, 
presented  soon  after  by  Mr.  Mercer  the  chairman  of 
this  Committee.  The  gist  of  this  govenimental 
document  was  expressed  in  these  words :  "  The 
United  States,  whose  territory  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  cannot  but  regard  with  solici- 
tude, any  enterprise  which,  if  j^ractlcaltle,  will  so 
greatly  ajiproximate  their  eastern  and  western 
frontiers."  In  accepting  this  report,  Congress  then 
took  occasion  to  pass  another  resulirtiou  on  March 
2,  1839,  couched  in  about  the  same  indefinite  terms 
as  the  Senate  resolution  of  four  years  before. 

The  status  quo  of  the  Jackson  administration  was 
thus  re-established  in  regai'd  to  the  transit  question. 
President  Van  Bureu,  of  the  same  political  faith  as 
bis  predecessor,  followed  also  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
canal  policy.     Another  agent,  Jtr.  John  L.  Stephens, 
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was  accoixlingly  sent  off  to  Central  America  to  col- 
lect tLe  data  on  tLe  project,  whicli  Biddle  had  neg- 
lected, report  on  the  general  feasiliillty  of  the  plan, 
and  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  route.  Unlike 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Stephens  was  thoroughly  con- 
scientious and  in  earnest,  and  entered  on  the  work 
w  ith  great  zest.  After  as  careful  an  examination  of 
the  countiy  as  the  circumstances  would  perrait,  Mr. 
Stephens  recommended  the  Nicaraguau  route  in 
stn>ng  terms,  and  advised  the  continuation  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  surveys  in  this  region.  As  to  the  project 
then  in  hand,  Mr.  Stephens  was  not  so  enthusiastic. 
TiTie,  he  estimated  the  cost  of  a  canal  across  Nica- 
ragua at  only  twenty-live  milIi(»nsof  dollai"s;  but  he 
added  signific.intly,  "capitalists  wUl  not  sink  their 
money  in  an  unsettled  and  revolutionary  country." ' 
It  was  all  true  enough, — the  American  isthmus 
certainly  hail  tlegenernted  into  an  ''  unsettled  and 
g  62.  The  revolutionary  countiy  "  by  this  time.  lu  all 
the  states  of  Central  America  there  was  the 
J^acionaliJita,  or  Liberal  party,  which  had 
brouglit  about  tbe  original  union  in  1823, 
Colombian  ^'^'^  ^'-^^  fought  hard  to  maintain  tLe  con- 
Republics,  federacy  ever  since.  This  party  was  alw^ays 
enthusiastic  over  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  advocated 
the  Pan-American  idea  under  the  guidance  of  the 
United  States.  Opposed  to  the  Ljberals  stood  the 
Conservative,  or  Clerical,  party.     These  Conserva- 
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'  Rockwell,  /<>(•.  eit.,  p.  236. 

John   L.    Stephens,    "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapuu 
and  Yucatan."  Vol.  II,,  Ch,  XIX..  New  York,  1841. 
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tires,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  never  been  in  favor  of  a 
union  of  tbe  states,  and  had  done  all  they  could  to 
bre^k  up  tbe  confederacy  on  eveiy  occasion. 

In  1826  the  Clericals  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  dissolution  they  desired,  but  three 
years  later  the  Libei-al  leader,  Morazan,  was  able  to 
set  the  wheels  of  federal  administration  once  more  in 
motion.  Thereupon  the  Conservatives,  disgruntled, 
withdrew  from  the  government  entirely,  and  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  raise  the  Spanish  flag  again.  This 
■was  only  playing  into  their  adversaries'  hands,  how- 
ever, ami,  backe^l  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  Jloj'azan 
changed  the  seat  of  federal  power  from  Guatemala 
to  San  Salvador,  and  kept  the  southern  states  at  any 
rate  for  a  short  time  true  to  his  cause.  In  1838 
Carrera  the  Conservative  raised  a  revolt  against  the 
federal  government,  and  from  this  time  on  it  was 
open  war  between  Guatemala  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  Liberal  confederacy,  consisting  of  Iloiidunis,  San 
Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  on  the  other* — Costa  Rica 
in  the  south,  devoted  more  especially  to  commerce, 
and  cut  oil  from  the  other  states  by  mountains, 
taking  little  part  in  this  political  struggle.  The 
C'lerical  cause  gradually  gained  ground  after  this; 
Morazan  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  country, 
and  of  the  original  confederacy  nothing  was  now  left 
but  a  group  of  detached  and  warring  little  republics. 

A  .similar  political  evolution  was  going  on,  also, 
farther  south,  in  the  republic  of  Colombia.  On 
Bolivar's  death  in  lS:i^O  this  unstable  confederacy 
Lad    also    broken   apart.     Venezuela  and    Equador 
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witlidiew,  and  New  Granada  became  a  sepai'ate  re- 
public uuder  Bolivar's  rival,  the  Liberal  leader,  San- 
tander.  But  like  Morazau,  Santander  was  unable  to 
maintain  liia  party  in  power,  and  in  1836  lie  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  The  Clericals 
then  gained  contrul,  and  wliat  is  known  as  the 
"  Twelve  Years "  ensued.  This  was  a  period  of 
ceaseless  conflict  between  the  Clerical  partj',  on  the 
one  hand,  made  up  of  Oligarchs,  Absolutists,  and 
Jesuits  and  the  disenfranchised  Liberals  on  the 
other.' 

These  independent  states  of  the  isthmus  were  thus 
left   in    sole  authority  over  their   respective   canal 

t.  g     inde- ^'^^^^^^'  ^"*^'  ^'^^^    Spain    and    the    Central 

pendent       American    confederacy    before,  each   was 

Action  of  gj^jii  \)^^j^  on  exploitlntr  its  special  natural 
the  Severiil  i  o  i 

States  in  monopoly  to  its  own  advantage.  The 
Regard  to  Conservatives  were  now  pretty  generally 
in  control  throughout  the  isthmus,  and,  as 
they  had  never  been  accUHlomi'd  to  look  for  support 
either  from  the  government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  each  state  began  now  to  sends  its 
agents  to  the  Catholic  countries  al»road,  in  the  Lopes 
of  interesting  European  companies  in  its  82')ecial 
enterprise. 

Gruateraala  accordingly  despatched  one  of  her 
bishops  to  Rome  on  this  en*and,  while  New  Granada 
offered    liberal    concessions    to    a    bubble    French 

•  Bancroft,  /vt.  cit,,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  187, 
Sio, 

Squier,  /of,  cif.,  "  Central  American  States,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  135. 

Payne,  /<v.  fit.,  "  History  of  European  Colonies,"  Ch.  XVI.  and  XXI. 
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scheme  launched  by  Messrs.  Salomon  and  Company, 
for  the  construction  of  either  macadamized  roads, 
railways,  or  canals  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Under  this  all-inclusive  grant  surveys  were  instituted 
hy  a  French  engineer,  31.  M«jrel,  with  the  most 
startling  results.  After  making  some  sort  of  a  )-e- 
conuaissance,  this  visionary  reported  the  discovery 
of  a  depression  of  only  ten  and  a  half  metres  be- 
tween Porto  Belloand  Panama,  and  on  this  fictitious 
basis  worked  out  an  eloborate  canal  plan  for  his 
company,  giving  mathematically  exact,  and  yet 
entirely  imaginary,  figures  and  profiles. 

Nicaragua  and  Houdiyas  then  bestirred  them- 
selves as  well,  and  together  authorized  another  pro- 
muter,  a  !M.  Rouchoud,  to  conclude  some  agreement 
with  other  French  capitalists  for  the  construction  of 
A  transit- way  within  their  territory.' 

Louis  Philipj)e  ^vas  at  this  time  at  the  zenith  of 

his  pt)wer,  and,  being  himself  personally  interested 

in  the  canal  project,  he  was  reirarded  by  „  ,     , 

1      J       '  .  =5  -^   g  64.  Louis 

all  promotere  as  an  ideal  patron  for  the  Phiuppe's 
great  undertaking.  The  Salomon  Company 
fii*st  enlisted  the  monarch'' si  ntteutioii,  with 
its  dazzling  promises  of  a  sea-level  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost.  On 
the  advice  of  his  famous  minister,  Guizot,  Louis 
PbilipiMj  at  once  sent  one  of  his  engineer,  Napoleon 
Garella,  to  Panama,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  correct- 
ness of  Morel's  remarkable  report.     Garella,  unlike 

'  Moritz  W«gner,  loe,  cif.,  p.  21. 

Sqttier,  tM.  tit.,  "  Nicaragua,"  Chap,  1 1  J.,  Appendix, 
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most  of  tlie  French  engineei's  who  liave  examiiietl 
the  isthmus,  was  thoroughly  conscieutious  iu  his 
work,  aud  the  results  of  his  surveys  effectually 
quenched  his  monarch's  former  enthusiasm  for  the 
canal  project,  ^Morel's  wonderful  depression,  Garella 
found  to  be  128  metres,  72  centimetres,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  instead  of  the  paltry  ten  and  a  half 
metres  reported ;  and  the  lowest  pass  he  could  find 
in  this  region  measured  115  metres,  20  centimetres. 
Garella  admitted,  indeed,  the  possibility  of  a  canal 
across  Panama,  but  insisted  that  its  construction 
would  necessitate  twenty-live  locks  and  a  tunnel  of 
6350  metres  in  length,  involving  in  all,  according  to 
his  lowest  estimate,  a  cost  of  200,000,000  francs, 
and  this,  for  a  small  canal  to  accommodate  vessels 
of  not  over  600  tons'  burden.  No  wonder  Louis 
was  disheartened  and  lost  interest  in  the  project ! 

Thinking  the  opportunity  now  fit  to  interest  the 
French  monarch  in  tho  more  favorable  Nicaraguan 
I'uute,  Don  Francisco  de  Castellon,  Nicaragua's  min- 
ister to  France,  not  only  offered  Louis  Philippe  an 
exclusive  right  to  construct  a  canal  through  the 
country,  but  furthermore  projiosed  a  French  pro- 
tectorate over  the  route.  But  Lt»uis  would  have 
none  of  it,  though  Guizot,  ever  watchful  over  French 
interests,  strongly  adruouished  him  against  refusing 
the  offer,  lest  Great  Britain  should  stej)  iu  and  fore- 
stall him  iu  the  control  of  both  Central  America  and 
the  canal.* 

*  Morilz  Wagner,  ioc.  lit,,  pp.  2i,  32. 

Squier,  /ac.  n't. 

J,  C.  Rodrigues,  "  The  Panama  Canal,"  p.  8,  New  York,  1885. 
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Don  Castellon  then  turned  to  Belgian  proniotere, 

and  by  liberal  coucessioua  succeeded  at  last  in  fomi- 

ini;   a  company    there,    and    eulistiue:  the 

^  f  A   •    T'-  ic  §65.  Louis 

2)atronage  of  their  King.     JNo  money  was  Viapoieon's 

forthcoming,  however,  and  so  the  Nicara-  interest  in 

cuau    conservatives,    throudi    another   of  ^''^'f"''^"'** 

^     .  '  '^  ,.  ,        Question. 

their  agents,  M.  Marcoleta,  Nicaragua's 
charge  dhfjfaires  in  Belgium,  began  to  lay  plans  for 
enlisting  the  attention  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  rising  star  of  European  j>olitics,  who  was  then  a 
jx)litical  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Ilani.  This 
enthusiast  became  at  once  mightily  interested  iu  the 
<?anal  pixjject,  and  it  was  soon  arrange<l  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  organize  a  canal  company  in  Eui-ope 
to  be  called  Za  Canale  Kapoleoiie  de  Nwantfjua. 
Ujxm  his  escape  from  Ham  on  May  25,  184G,  Napo- 
leon proceeded  at  once  to  London,  and  there  wrote 
his  famous  pami>hlet  on  the  canal  question,  iu  which 
he  advocated  the  Nicaraguaii  route.  The  canal,  as 
he  laid  it  out,  was  to  go  up  the  bed  uf  the  San  Juan, 
across  both  lakes,  over  the  plains  in  the  north,  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Estero  Real  to  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca.'  Napoleon  had  grand  ideas  on  the  tiansit 
question,  and  a  keen  perception  <*f  the  pait  it  was 
destined  to  play  in  European  and  American  politics. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  quote  his 
own  words  here. 

"The  geographical  position  of  Constantinople  is  such  as 
rendered  her  the  queen  of  the  ancient  world.  Occupying,  as 
she  does,  the  central  point  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
'  C/.  Map,  froiKispiecc. 
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she  could  become  the  entrepdt  of  the  comnierce  of  all  these 
countries,  and  obtain  over  them  an  immense  preponderance ; 
for  in  politics,  as  in  strategy,  a  central  position  always  com- 
mands the  circumference.  This  is  what  the  proud  city  of 
Constantine  could  be,  and  this  is  what  she  is  not,  because,  as 
Montesquieu  says,  *  God  permitted  that  Turks  should  exist  on 
earth,  a  people  most  fit  to  possess  uselessly  a  great  empire,' 
There  exists  in  the  New  World  a  state  as  admirably  situated 
as  Constantinople,  and  we  must  say  up  to  this  time  as  uselessly 
occupied.  We  allude  to  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  As  Constan- 
tinople is  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world,  so  is  the  town  of 
Leon  the  centre  of  the  new,  and  if  the  tongue  of  land  which 
separates  its  two  lakes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  cut 
through,  she  would  command  by  virtue  of  her  central  position 
the  entire  coast  of  North  and  South  America. 

"  The  State  of  Nicaragua  can  become,  belter  than  Constan- 
tinople, the  necessary  route  of  the  great  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  is  destined  to  attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  grandeur. 

"  France,  England,  and  Holland  have  a  great  commercial 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  the 
two  oceans,  but  England  has,  more  than  the  other  powers,  a 
political  interest  in  the  execution  of  this  project.  England 
will  see  with  pleasure  Central  America  becoming  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  state,  which  will  establish  a  balance  of  power 
by  creating  in  Spanish  America  a  new  centre  of  active  enter- 
prise, powerful  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  great  feeling  of  nation- 
alHy,  and  to  prevent,  by  backing  Mexico,  any  further  eturoach- 
menisfrom  the  north." 

This  monograph  of  Napoleon's  attracted  ■\n«le- 
spread  attention  in  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  par- 
ticularly than  in  England.  The  Royal  Geogi'aphical 
Society  there  had  kept  itself  informed  all  along  in 
regai'd  to  the  surveys  thus  far  made  on  the  isthmus, 
but  in  every  case  had  been  disappointed  in  the  re- 
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rts.  As  a  result  of  these  surveys  the  English 
were  at  least  convinced  in  their  own  luiuds, — and,  in 
fact,  Lord  Palmerstou  had  already  so  declared  be- 
fore Parliament, — that  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  was  impossible.  But  when  Napoleon's 
plans  were  now  presented  to  Admiral  Fitzroy,  Her 
Majesty's  hydn)grapher,  for  detailed  examination, 
he  was  more  favorably  impressed  with  this  route, 
and  ref)orted  favorably  to  the  government. 

From  this  time  on,  the  British  capitalists  and 
their  goveniraent  pereisteutly  kept  their  attention 
£xed  upon  the  Nicaraguan  route,  and  were  never 
afterwards  to  be  senously  influenced  by  either 
French  or  American  schemes  in  Tehuantepec,  Pan- 
ama, or  Darien. 

English  interest  in  Nicaragiian  affairs  had,  in  the 
meantime,  become  aronsed  in  quite  a  different  but 
in  a  much  more  practical  way,  as  we  have  now  to 
see.  All  canal  projects  up  to  this  had  been  but 
dreams  of  enthusijists,  or  schemes  of  iiTespousible 
speculators.  Politics  now  began  to  enter  into  the 
question  again,  and  its  evolution  became  at  once  the 
more  interesting.* 

♦  N,  L.  B.  (N»poleo(i  Louis  Bonaparte),  "  Canal  of  NicaragTia,  or  a 
Project  to  Conaect  the  AlUtilic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  Means  of  a  Canal." 
London,  1S46. 

U,  C,  Taylor,  "The  Nicaragua  Canal,"  Pub.  Anicr.  Geog.  Soc.,  18S6, 
pp.  86-30. 

Sullivan,  /or.  tit.,  p.  75. 

E»giH*triHg  Maga»He,  loe,  ^it.,  March  3,  1893. 
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THE   BRITISH   SEIZURE   OF    THE   SAN   JUAN. 


SLOWLY  but  surely  wei-e  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxciu  jiowei's,  Great  Britaiu  and  the  Uuited 
States,  being  driven  to  the  verge  vt  another 
controverey  over  territorial  affairs  in  America;  and 
events  now  began  to  point  toward  the  isthmus  as 
the  centre  of  the  next  conflict. 

Having  demonstrated  her  naval  strength  in  Eu- 
rope during  her  struggle  with  Napoleon,  England 
after  this  was  left  practically  unmolested 
Brit'ain'7*  ''^  ^^*^^'  eastern  advance  toward  the  Pacific. 
Position  on  Nor,  indeed,  had  her  career  in  the  west  by 
the  Isthmus ^^,     means  been  cnt  short  by  the  revolt  of 

alter  Span-       ''  .  .  *' 

ish-Ameri-  her  Ameiicau  colonies.     After  her  attempt 

caolnde-  jq  1812,  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  ceased  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  affaini  of  the 
United  States,  but  she  was  determined,  none  the 
less,  to  parallel  our  westward  advance  toward  the 
Pacific,  both  on  the  north  and  to  the  soutli,  and 
thus  shut  us  in  on  either  side.  Cana<la  was,  there- 
fore, thoroughly  propitiated,  and  American  citizens 
soon  found  they  could  raise  no  revolt  among  its  in- 
habitants. In  the  far  Northwest  English  fur-tmdei-s 
occupied  the  still  undefiue<l  "  Oregon  country/'  and 
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there  held  tLeir  own  against  tLe  pretensions  of  tbeir 
American  rivals. 

lu  Mexico  the  English  could  gain  no  foothold, 
but  Btill  farther  south,  nmoug  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  Spanish-American  niainlantl,  their  position 
was  still  secure.  There  were  weak  points  in  Great 
Britain's  claims  in  this  region,  however,  and  it  was 
these  links  whieli  she  now  set  about  to  strengthen. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
which  reaffirmed  the  convention  of  178G,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Englishmen  simply  possessed  cer- 
tain well-defined  usufructuary  riixhts  to  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil  within  the  terntory  of  Belize, 
marked  off  ]>y  metes  and  bounds.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  the  settlers  had  worsted  the 
Spanish  colonists  in  l>attle,  and  were  alieady  in  con- 
trol of  a  much  larger  striji  of  laud  than  that  laid 
down  in  the  treaties,  and  were  ruling  it  as  they 
chose. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spanish- American  colonies 
had  broken  away  from  the  motherland  to  establish 
au  independence  of  their  own,  and  this  coiip  must 
necessarily  have  changed  the  legal  aspect  of  affairs 
:is  Weil.  England  no  longer  considered  the  treaties 
she  had  made  with  Spain  as  binding  between  her 
and  the  now  independent  SiJanish-American  states. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  invalidate  the  claim  of 
the  English  settlers  to  all  the  land  they  had  oc- 
cupietl,  therefore,  unless  Great  Britain  herself  should 
do  so,  by  agreeing  with  the  independent  states  to 
re-enact  with  them  the  treaties  she  had  made  with 
Spain. 
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This  England  did  with  Mexico,  wben  she  acknowi 
edged  tlie  independem-e  of  that  state,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  recognition,  signed  December  26,  1S26, — 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1786  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  regard  to  Belize,  were 
]'e-enaoted  word  for  word.  Only  a  portion  of  Belize 
now  lay  within  Mexican  temtory,  however,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  British  settlei-s  had  all  been 
toward  the  south  into  the  territory  of  Guate- 
mala.^ But  Guatemala  had  become  part  of  the 
short-lived  Central  American  confederacy,  and,  in 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  this  republic 
England  took  great  care  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
older  treaties  with  Spain,  and  so  left  the  question 
of  her  8ettlei*s'  rights  in  Belize  still  open. 

Still  another  doubtful  point  introduced  upon  the 
occasion  of  Spanish- American  independence,  was  the 
question  concerning  the  future  status  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians,  The  Central  American  authorities 
maintained  that  these  natives  and  their  shore 
belonged  to  Nicaragua,  and  that  they  had  come  into 
the  confederacy  as  part  of  that  state.  Neither 
Spain,  Nicai'agua,  nor  the  Central  American  republic 
had  ever  exercised  any  permanent  control  over  this 
eastern  coast,  howevei",  and,  as  the  Si)anish- Ameri- 
can provinces  had  freed  themselves,  not  jointly, 
but  severally  from  the  mother  country,  why  could 
not  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  had  all  along  re- 
mained imconquered,  now  set  themselves  up,  in  law 
as  ^vell  as  in  fact,  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
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Settlers 

and  the 

Mosquito 

Indians. 


beyond  the  juristliction  of  both  Kicaragua  and  the 
Central  Amei'ican  confederacy?*       x 

Tbia  claim,  which  the  Mosquito  Indiana  them- 
selves had  neither  the  sense  nor  the  inclination  to 
set  up,  the  English  settlei"S  now  made  in  g  ^^  -pj^^ 
their  behalf  according  to  their  old  accus-  English 
toraed  ways. 

Early  in  the  century  these  Bi-itishers  be- 
jan  to  resume  their  old-standing  friendship 
with  the  Indians  along  the  shore,  whose  ininibei'S 
were  now  considerably  augmented  by  the  accession 
of  numbers  of  Caribs  coming  from  the  Bay  islands. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  the  tribe,  George  Frederick, 
and  his  half-brother  Robert,*  were  first  carried  off 
to  Belize  by  the  settlers  in  181G,  and  then  sent  over 
to  Jamaica  to  complete  their  English  education. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Mosquito  chief  his  father, 
George  Frederick  was  brought  back  to  Belize  and 
there  crowned  with  imposing  honoi"s  and  mock 
solemnity,  "  King  of  the  Jlosquito  Shoi-e  and  Nation." 
After  the  ceremony,  His  Majesty  was  transported  in 
a  British  war-ship  to  the  laud  of  his  fathera,  with 
all  tiie  honors  due  to  a  savage  half-breed  monarch. 

But    the  young   King's   inherited  taste  for  alco- 

'  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico.     Dec.  36.  1826.    An.  XIV. 

U.S.  Diplt.  CoiT.,  1865-66.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  65  ;     Pt.  HI.,  p.  360. 

U.S.     For.  Rels.,  1.,  pp.  656-61  ;    43d  Cong.,  i&t  Sess. 

U.S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  27  ;  Docs.  2  and  3,  pp.  3-10,  32d  Cong., 
»d  Sess. 

Brit.  Accts.  and  Papers,   loc.  cit..  Vol.   Ixv.     App.  C.  Docs.   5  and  14. 

*  Since  the  first  days  of  their  intercourse  with  the  British,  these  Indians 
)uid  come  to  adopt  these  high-&ounding  English  names. 
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liolic  stiniuliints  seemed  only  to  Lave  become  in- 
teusified  by  Lis  liberal  EnglisL  education,  and  Le  was 
killed  not  long  after  in  some  drunken  brawl  among 
Lia  subjects.  George  Frederick  was  succeeded  by  Lis 
Lalf-brotlier  Roljert,  but  tbi'^}  mouarcL  became  ratLer 
too  well  disposed  towai'd  tLe  SpanisL-Americans  of 
tLe  iuterior,  to  suit  Lis  EnglisL  mentors.  Robert 
wiis  tberefore  deposed  by  tLe  settlers,  and  a  pure 
Sambo  negro,  cLi'isteued  also  George  Frederick,  was 
raised  to  the  tLroue  in  Lis  stead. 

What  became  of  this  first  sovereign  of  tLe  Sambo 
line  does  not  apj>ear  from  tLe  cLronicles  of  tLe 
Mosquito  kingdom.  His  reign  was  brief,  at  all 
eveuts,  for  Le  was  succeeded  in  a  few  montLs  by  a 
second  Sambo  king,  called  liobert  CLarles  Frederick. 
Tiiat  Le  miglit  be  tLe  more  impressed  witL  tLe 
dignity  of  Lis  position  tLan  were  Lis  immediate 
predecessors,  tLis  monarcL  was  also  taken  to  Belize, 
and  there  crowned  in  royal  pomp  on  April  23, 1825, — 
dressed  it  is  said  in  tLe  uniform  of  a  BritisL  major, 
and  surrounded  by  Lis  court  of  noble  lords. 

Upon  Lis  retuj'u  to  Mosquitohmd,  His  Highness 
was  found,  indeed,  to  be  ratlier  too  nnicL  impressed 
with  Lis  royal  dignity,  for  Le  soon  considered  himself 
justified  in  granting  away  great  stretches  of  Lis 
domain  to  foreign  tradera  wLo  came  to  Lis  sLores,  in 
return  for  gay  pieces  of  cotton  stuffs,  in  wLicL  Le 
loved  to  dress  Lis  pereon  in  true  kingly  style.  Tins 
generosity  was  fatal  to  tLe  EnglisL  plans,  so  poor 
Rol>ert  CLarles  Frederick  was  fortL\\itL  deported 
from  tLe  land  of  temptation,  and  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  Bflize  for  the  remainder  of  Lis  life. 
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III  his  last  Avill  and  testament, — wliicli  bears  the 
date  of  February  2;'»,  1820, — tliis  exiled  m<iuarc]i, 
generous  to  tLe  last,  a])poiuted  Colonel  Macdonald, 
the  English  Sinjerinteudeut  at  Belize,  regent  over 
Mosquitoland  during  the  minority  of  his  children.  In 
recognition  of  all  the  favors  heaped  u[iou  hiiu  and 
Lis  people  by  the  English  ;  and,  as  a  last  rei^uest,  he 
begged  that  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
might  be  established  in  his  country. 

Macdonald  delegated  his  private  secretary,  Patrick 
Walker,  to  act  in  his  place  as  regent  of  Mosquito- 
land, as  his  larger  duties  made  it  imperative  that  he 
himself  should  remain  in  Belize.  Under  orders  from 
his  chief.  Walker  thereupon  set  al.iout  reorganizing 
the  administration  at  Biuefields.  The  name  of  the 
land  was  now  changed  to  "  Mosquitia,"  though  all 
the  emblems  of  half-breed  royalty  were  carefully 
maintained,  and  the  so-ezdled  hereditary  mouarcliy 
preserved.  Walker  then  gathered  around  him  a 
Council  of  State,  which  was  English  to  the  core,  and 
from  behind  this  screen  he  was  henceforth  enabled 
to  control  the  destinies  of  the  land.' 

In  the  meantime  other  Englishraeu  were  operat- 

'Brit.  .\ccU.  and  Papers,  /or.  «/.,  Vol.  LXV.,  "Mosquito  Correspon- 
dence." 

l")c  K.ilb,  /oe.  n'f, 

Robt.  F.  Stout,  "  Nicjiragun,"  pp.  16S-171. 

Dumis,  "Central  Atncrka,"  pp.  2f>-27. 

S<]aler,  /««•.  W/.,  "  CenUnl  American  States,"  pp.  582-584,  618-623,  641- 

<MS. 

Bancroft,  /oe.  cit.,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  315. 

E.  Rcdford  Pirn,  loc.  n't.,  "  Dottings  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Mos- 
qmito."    London.  1868. 

Tliotiuu  Strangevray,  "  Sketch  of  tlie  Mosquito  Shore,"  pp.  4-6.  Edm- 
liargh,  1639, 
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ing  in  much  tbe  same  way,  in  order  to 
foothold  faither  south  along  the  eastern  seaboaixl 
§68.  The  of  Costa  Rica.  The  Mosquito  chief,  it 
English  seems,  claimed  jurisdiction,  over  this  coast 
Costa  Ri-  ^'^  well,  through  alliances  with  the  Poya 
can  Shore,  natives  there.  On  his  return  from  a 
voyage  to  Carthageua,  Sir  John  MacGregor  had,  it 
appeal's,  stopped  off  long  enough  at  Mosquitia  to 
obtain  from  King  George  Fredei'ick  a  large  grant  of 
laud  south  of  the  8an  Juan,  including  the  little 
island  of  Boca  del  Toro.  This  grant  he  sold  to  a 
company  of  English  merchants,  who  then  arranged 
for  a  colonization  scheme  on  a  large  scale. 

C«)pita  Rica  was,  indeed,  rather  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  plan,  seeing  in  it  an  opportunity  to 
develop  her  land  and  commerce,  and  under  such 
favorable  auspices  the  colony  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated.' ^■ 

With  their  power  again  established  along  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  an  English  colony  now  planted 
§69.  British  south  of  the  Sau  Juan,  the  next  con- 
Honduras,  eern  of  Macdonald  and  his  settlers  was  for 
isUndf  and  tlominiou  over  the  Bay  islands,  as  these 
Mosquitia.  were  Strategically  necessary  in  onler  to 
connect  Belize  with  the  outlying  regency  of  Mos<|ui- 

'John  MacGregor,  "  My  Note-Book."  London,  1835.  "Commercial 
Slaiistics  of  all  Nations."     London,  1844-50. 

Brit.  Accts.  and  Papers,  Uc.  cit..  Vol.  LXV.,  Doc.  966,  Enclosnres  5-ro. 

De  Kalb,  toe.  tit. 

Constable's  "  Miscellany,"  Vol.  XVII. 

Orlando  W.  Roberts,  "  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Excursions  on  the  East 
Coast  and  in  the  Interior  of  Central  America."     Edinburgh,  1827. 

The  Daily  News.     London,  I S  49. 
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tia  and  the  Britisb  settlement  beyontl.  Roatan  "vvas 
accordingly  seized  upon  auJ  resettled  by  the  English, 
witb  no  resistance  ou  the  part  of  the  Caribs,  and  prac- 
tically without  the  knowledge  of  Honduras,  as  this 
state  was  then  in  the  throes  of  her  civil  strife  between 
the  Liberals  and  Consei'vatives. 

Tbe  Central  Amei'ican  republic,  moreover,  was 
now  rapidly  going  to  pieces,  and  Macdonald  was 
thus  the  more  resolved  to  have  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized English  state,  appear  among  the  rfst  in  inde- 
pendent form  upon  its  final  dissolution.  The  Belize 
Su{)enntendeney  consisted,  in  these  later  days,  of  a 
town — or  rather  a  commercial  agency — now  estab- 
lished at  the  mouth  of  the  Belize  river,  where  a 
email  detachment  of  English  artiller}^,  and  a  few  com- 
panies of  negro  infantry,  recruited  for  the  most  pait 
in  Jamaica,  were  stationed.  The  entire  population 
of  the  settlement  numbered  about  5,000,  but  of 
these  only  300  were  whites,  the  remainder  being 
ma<le  up  of  half-breed  In<lians,  and  negro  slaves  from 
Jamaica,  who  had  lately  been  set  free.  Wood-cutting 
was  still  the  main  industry  of  the  land,  agriculture 
not  having  as  yet  become  profitaltle.  Out  of  such 
material  Macdonald  then  determint'd  to  constitute 
a  regular  British  ctdony.  To  this  end  he  called  to- 
gether a  legislative  assembly  of  the  white  settlere 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1835,  in  order  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  toward  formal  independence  from 
♦Spanish-America. 

As  a  result  of  these  deliberations,  the  name  of 
Belize  was  changed  to  British  Honduras,  and  the 
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now  iudependput  state  of  Guatemala  was  duly  ia« 
formed  tUut  the  English  claimed  as  theirs  all  the 
land  they  had  held  »iace  the  days  of  Spanish- 
Americaa  independence,  to  wit :  from  the  Rio 
Hondo  in  the  north  to  the  Rio  Saretoon  in  the  south, 
and  westward  to  a  litie  running  parallel  with  the 
coast  through  the  Garhutt  Falls  in  the  Belize  river.' 
Macdonald,  then,  in  November,  1840,  proclaimed  the 
laws  of  England  to  rule  henceforth  in  British  Hon- 
dui'as,  Roatan,  and  Mosquitia ;  and  agents  were  sent 
out  to  the  Honie  government  to  petition  Her 
Majesty  to  recognize  Briti.'sh  Honduras  and  its  de- 
pendencies as  regular  colonies  of  the  Crown. 

No  formal  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  by 
the  English  government  before  special  agents  could 
be  despatched  to  Central  America  to  enquire  into 
the  true  nature  of  the  situation.  In  the  mean- 
time warships  of  the  West  Indian  station  were 
ordered  to  look  after  British  interests  in  these  parts, 
and  support  the  settlers  in  tlieii*  claims  if  need 
should  arise.  "With  the  aid  of  this  naval  force,  Mac- 
donald formally  occupied  the  island  of  Roatan  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  and  proceeded  thence  in  the 
Biitish  frigate  Tweed  to  foice  Nicaragua  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Mosquitia.  From  Blue- 
fieltla  the  English  vessel,  accompanied  now  by  a 
sloop  of  war  carrying  the  Mosquito  flag  sailed  south, 
and  on  the  19th  of  August  appeared  in  the  har- 
bor of  the  San  Juan.  A  demand  was  there  made 
of  the  Nicaraguan  officer  of  the  port, — a  Lieutenant 
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Qiiijario, — that  lie  formally  recognize  the  Mosquito 
Kiug  a3  ail  iudepemleiit  ally  of  Great  Britain.  This, 
Quijauo  iucliL?uantly  refused  to  do,  and,  not  having 
as  yet  the  proj^ei*  sanction  of  their  government  to 
enforce  compliance  with  their  request,  the  English 
contented  themselves  with  seizing' upon  the  person 
of  the  stubborn  custom-house  officer,  and,  having 
carried  him  away  to  a  lonely  point  of  the  coast,  they 
put  him  ashore,  and  left  him  to  make  his  own  way 
back  to  the  poit  as  best  he  couW.' 

To  these  various  acts  of  encroachment  on  their 
domain  by  the  English,  the  states  of  the  isthmus, 
naturally  enough,  objected.  Colonel  Gu-^  qj-^^., 
limlo,  the  Central  American  minister  ac- tions  on  the 
credited  to  the  United  States,  fii-st  bronr;ht  P*rtof>^e 

'  °  Spanish- 

the  matter  up  before  our  goveiument  American 
during  the  Jackson  administration.  The  States. 
President  was  but  ill-informed  as  to  the  situation  in 
Central  America,  however,  on  account  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  never  having  gone  there,  and  he  therefore  in- 
foiTued  Colonel  Gulin«lo  that  his  government  did 
not  then  deem  it  exj>edient  to  interfere.  Later  on, 
under  the  Harrison  administration,  after  Macdonald 
had  set  up  the  new  government  in  British  Hon* 
duras  and  made  his  demands  upon  the  Central 
American   states,  a  8^>ecial  agent,  Mr.   William  S. 

'Brit.  Accts.  and  Papers,  Av.  at..  Vol.  LXV.,  Doc.  966,  Enclosures  5 
and  14. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  27,  32d  Cong.,  ad  Sess. 

George  Henderson,  "  British  Honduras."     London,  iSii. 

Vnittd  Strvut  Ma^asiuf,  August,  1850,  "  Statistical  Account  and  De- 
scription of  the  Island  of  Roatan." 

Do  Kalb,  bf,  cit. 
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Mui'pliy,  wiis  indeed  sent  down  to  the  isthmus  U> 
euq^uire  into  the  affair.  He  was  somewhat  vaguely 
instructed  by  Daniel  Webster,  Haiiison's  Secretary 
of  State  at  this  time,  to  insist  that  the  United  States 
considered  independent  Central  America  to  have 
succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  Spain  on  the  isthmus; 
but  beyond  this  Murphy  received,  no  ordera  enti- 
tling him  to  act  against  the  British,  and  so  nothing 
was  really  done  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  while 
there  was  yet  time. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  confederacy,  Colonel 
Guliudo,  now  representing  Guatemala  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  proceeded  to  London  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter directly  before  the  British  government,  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  redress.  But  GuHndo  being  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  thus  a  British  subject  still, 
the  Foreisfu  Office  on  this  ground  refused  to  receive 
him  as  an  accredited  minister  from  another  state, 
and  thus  the  British  government  was  enabled  still  to 
avoid  all  official  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  her 
enthusiastic  settlers. 

Costa  Kica,  it  is  true,  had  made  no  objection  to 
the  English  colony  on  her  shores;  but  the  republic 
of  New  Granada  was  not  so  complaisant.  Referring 
to  the  royal  order  of  1803  transferring  this  entire 
strip  of  coast,  lying  between  Cape  Gracias  and  the 
Rio  Chagres,  from  the  Chancellorate  of  Guatemala 
to  the  Vice-royalty  of  New  Granada,'  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  having  succeeded  to  the  right 
of  Spain,  now  claimed  jurisdiction  over  this  whole 
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sbore,  including  even  Mosquitia  itself.  Already  the 
President  of  New  Granada  had  issued  a  decree  for- 
bidding the  landing  of  the  English  colonists;  and 
now  the  authorities  of  the  republic  began  to  press 
their  claims   most  vigorously,  both   against   Costa 


Rica  for 


countenancing 


the   scheme,   and 


afjainst 


Gi*eat  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  for  encroaching  on 
their  domain. 

It  was  au  easy  matter  for  England  to  ignoi'e  these 
several  protests  from  disunited  Spanish-America 
8o  long  as  the  United  States  remained  passive  in  the 
matter;  and  we  were  too  much  engaged  in  our  own 
atlvance  toward  the  west  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  affairs  of  our  southern  neighboi-s.  The  British 
agents  were  thus  given  free  rein  on  the  istlimus,  and^ 
with  definite  instructions  from  the  Home  govern- 
ment, their'energies  were,  indeed,  well  directed  and 
wonderfully  fruitful  in  results.' 

Meanwhile  the  Eniclish  Foreitrn  Office  was  watch- 
ing  with  jealous  attention  the  territorial  expansion 
of  the  United  States  that  was  still  going 
on  apace.  In  1842  the  northeast  Ijouudary 
dispute  had  been  settled  by  the  Ashbur- 
ton  treaty,  and,  from  this  fi'esh  starting- 
point,  the  rivals  iu  the  New  AVorld  were  imw 
making  their  final  race  to  the  Pacific.  Along  the 
northwest  frontier  the  English  were  still  able  to 
hold  the  Americans  in  check,  and  pursue  their  own 

•  M.  Alvuez  to  Mr.  Webster,  December  30,  1834. 

Col.  GuUnilo  to  Mr.  Webster,  June  1st  and  3d,  1835. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  No,  27,  33d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Docs,  l-q. 

Brit.  Accts.  and  Papers,  iec.  a'/.,  Vol,  LXV.,  Doc.  966,  No.  5. 
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westward  course  \inniolested  ;  but  toward  the  south- 
west there  was  uothiug  but  Mexico  to  block  the 
way  of  our  frontiersnien.  Florida  was  already  oui-a 
by  nght,  aud  Ameiican  squatters  in  Texas  Lad  long 
been  pursuing  a  policy  of  encroachment  against 
Spiinisb-Americau  claims,  similar  to  that  already 
caiTied  out  to  such  good  effect  by  the  English  set- 
tlei*9  fartlier  south. 

At  this  Juncture  the  United  States  government 
again  took  a  hand,  and  in  1845  boldly  annexed  the 
independent  state  of  Texas  to  lier  fast-growing  do- 
main. This  advance  in  the  south  called  for  some 
concession  to  our  competitor  in  the  north,  if  war 
was  still  to  be  averted.  To  avoid  an  immediate 
atrurrtrle,  we  therefore  allowed  our  northwest  bouu- 
dary  line  to  be  run  out  to  the  Pacific  along  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  though  there  were  many  Demo- 
crats of  the  day  who  would  have  ju-eferred  to  foi-ce 
the  issue  at  once  on  the  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 

As  it  was,  each  of  the  nvals  had  now  gained  a 
foothold  on  the  Pacific,  Imt  this  was  but  the  turning- 
point  in  the  race,  and  the  course  now  lay  toward  the 
southwest.  There  was  but  one  path  open  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  stretched  out  directly  before 
them  throujTrh  California  to  the  coast.  But  EuiTrland 
had  already  run  her  course  in  the  north,  and,  in 
order  to  emerge  once  more  on  the  western  seaboard, 
she  had  now  to  make  a  wide  detour  to  the  s<.>uth. 
There  was  the  longer  ^vay,  by  sea,  around  the  Horn, 
and,  in  order  to  provide  for  all  contingencies,  Great 
Britain  now  took  care  to  make  good  her  rather  shad- 
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ovry  claim  to  the  Falkland  islands,  and  thus  secure 
the  key  to  this  route.  The  short  cut  across  the 
isthmus  also  lay  opt- n  befoi-e  her.  British  settlers 
and  agents  had  already  blazed  the  way,  and  the 
troops  had  only  to  follow. 

The  time  was  now  ripe,  and  the  English  Home 
government  accordingly  took  matters  entirely  into 
its  own  hands,  and  was  j)  re  pared  to  act  witli  deci- 
sion. Macdonald,  the  irresponsible  filibuster, — 
who,  like  Hodgson  of  old,  had  played  his  part  in 
the  comedy,  and  was  now'  at  no  further  use, — was 
thereupon  recalled,  and  iu  his  place  a  regular  Gov- 
ernor was  sent  out  to  Belize,  accomjianied  by  a  Chief 
Justice,  a  Queen\s  Advocate,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  legitimate  British  colou3\  Guatemala  was 
then  informed  officially  by  the  English  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  that  Belize  waa  henceforth  to 
be  known  as  the  colony  of  British  Honduras,  and 
that  Her  Majesty  considered  its  boundaries  to  ex- 
tend to  the  llio  Sarstoon.  Honduras  was  next  told 
iu  the  same  way,  that  MacdonakVa  act  iu  seizing 
upon  the  island  of  Roatan  had  been  recognized  by 
the  Crown,  and  that  the  island  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  officially  under  British  control. 

Everything  was  thus  placed  in  readiness  for  the 
contemplated  move  on  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lord  Palraerston,  who 
liad  rendered  such  yeoman's  service  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's eastern  advance  toward  the  Pacific  in  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Grey  and  under  the  Melbourne 
administration,  was  now  unee  more  called  upon  to 
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take  the  reins  of  England's  foreign  policy  in  llie 
Lord  John  Russell  cabinet.  Palmei'stou  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with,  the  coui-se  of  events  on  the 
isthmus,  aud  no  longer  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  war  that  we  were  still 
waging  with  Mexico.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his 
own  government  must  lose  no  moi'e  time  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  gain  opial  rights  with  the  Unite<I 
States  on  the  Pacific,  aud  he  resolved  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

/o  In  January,  18-17,  Palmerston  instructed  the  Brit- 
ish agents  on  the  istliiutis  to  liand  in  their  reports, 
aud  inform  the  Home  govern  men  t,  first,  in  regard 
to  the  exact  boundaries  vt  Mosquitia,  aud,  secondly, 
concerning  the  rights  uf  English  settlers  there.  Mr. 
Chatfield  answered  from  Guatemala  that  the  Mos- 
(|uito  territoiy  properly  extended  from  the  Roman 
liver  in  Honduras  to  the  mid-course  of  the  San 
Juan,  and  \vest\vards  to  the  liighest  crest  of  the 
Eastern  CordilleriU  Mr.  Walker,  writing  from  Blue- 
fields,  concurred  in  these  boundaries,  but  suggested, 
further,  that  a  claim  might  well  be  made  as  far 
south  as  the  Chinqui  lagoon,  considering  the  formei' 
grants  to  MacGregor's  colony  along  this  shoi*e.  Mr. 
O'Leary,  in  Bogota,  finally  called  the  attention  of 
his  government  to  New  Granada's  claim  to  all  this 
eastern  shore,  and  proposed  that,  by  supporting 
Costa  Rica  in  her  rights.  Great  Britain  might  well 
gain  a  foothold  south  of  the  San  Juan  in  much  the 
same  way  as  she  had  already  acquired  her  dominion 
farther  north. 
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But  tlie  Costa  Rican  colony  Lad  since  proved  a 
disastrous  failure,  and  Palraerston  deemed  it  impni- 
dent  to  found  any  governmental  claims  on  tlie  rights 
tlias  originally  acquired.  So  he  deciiled  to  disre- 
gard New  Granada'3  protests,  and  substantiate  Brit- 
ish rights  indirectly  by  supporting  the  Mosquitos  in 
their  deraanils.  He  therefore  instructed  the  agents 
to  inform  the  Central  American  states  that  "the 
right  of  the  King  of  the  Mrisquitos  should  he  main- 
tained as  extending  from  Cape  IToniluras  tlown  to 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,"  and  that  this  Mosquito 
kingdom  he  henceforth  recognized  as  an  independent 
power  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  who 
would  not  look  with  indiflFerence  upon  any  encroach- 
ments ou  the  rights  as  thus  defined.  Cbatfield,  in 
carrying  out  these  instructions,  took  pains  to  add,  on 
hia  own  account,  that  the  boundaries  so  laid  out 
were  announced  "  without  preju<lice  to  any  rights  of 
the  Mosquito  King  south  of  the  San  Juan,"  and  thus 
all  the  preliminaries  were  completed  for  the  final 
dc-scent  upon  the  Atlantic  outlet  of  the  proposed 
canal. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  states  of  Cen- 
tral America  raised  a  great  hue  and  cry  against  this 
sweeping  British  claim,  and,  naturally  enough,  Nica- 
ragua was  loudest  in  her  protests.  This  was  pre- 
cisely Avhat  Lord  Palmerston  Itad  looked  for,  and 
indeed  what  he  most  desired.  An  informal  cam- 
paign was  thereupon  decideil  on  to  enforce  Great 
Britain's  rights;  Governor  Sir  Charles  Grey  of  Ja- 
maica was  duly  instructed  l»y  the  Home  government 
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to  execute  tbe  plans,  and  war-sliips  were  detailed 
by  tbe  Admiralty  to  act  in  coujunction  with  tbe 
Jamaicnii  autliorities.  Accoi-ding  to  orders  tbe  ves- 
sels arrived  off  the  Mosquito  sbore  on  October  23, 
1847,  and,  in  accordance  with  tbe  decision  of  a 
formal  council  of  tbe  Mosquito  nation  beld  at  Blue- 
fields  under  English  auspices,  Nicaragua  was  then 
informed  that  on  January  1,  1848,  tbe  Mosquito 
King  intended,  with  Great  Britain's  assistance,  to 
4*e-assume  bis  lawful  control  over  the  San  Juan. 

At  tbe  same  time  Walker  took  bis  charge,  tbe 
Mosquito  mouarcb,  with  bim  on  the  British  war- 
ship, Almifi,  to  tbe  port  itself,  and  again  infoitned 
tbe  Nicaraguan  commandant  that  His  Boyal  High- 
ness, tbe  Mosquito  King,  was  on  board,  and  that  tbe 
Mosquito  emblem  must  therefore  be  run  up  instead 
of  Nicaragua's  flag,  and  that  His  Majesty  must  be 
saluted.  Once  more  tbe  Nicai'aguan  officer  refused 
to  comjily  with  this  request,  so  tlie  English  landed 
a  small  force  and  performed  the  proper  offices 
themselves. 

After  this  preliminary  feint,  another  council  of 
tbe  Mosquito  nation  was  beld,  on  the  8tb  of 
December,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  onlering 
Nicaragua  to  evacuate  tbe  port  at  once.  Cbatfield 
carried  these  orders  to  the  pmper  authorities  in  tbe 
interior,  and  refused  from  the  outset  to  listen  to  any 
offei's  of  arbitration  ^n-o posed  by  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemala.  Driven  thus  to  extremities,  Nicaragua 
hastily  mobilized  her  little  military  force  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  port.     But  the    British  were 
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there  before  them,  and  when  the  troops  saw  three 
formidable  war-ships  in  the  harbor, — the  Alarms 
the  Viwefif  and  the  Mosquito  sloop, — they  retreated 
up  the  stream  again  to  Scrapiqui.  True  to  their 
word,  on  the  first  day  of  Jauuary,  1848,  English 
marines  were  landed,  and  the  port  invested .  The 
Mosquito  flag  was  firet  raised  and  duly  saliitetL 
The  Nicai'aguan  officials  of  the  port  were  then  driven 
out,  and  an  Anglo-Mosquito  administration  installed 
in  their  places.  At  a  banquet  held  in  the  evening 
by  the  victoi-s,  to  which  the  vanquished  were  cor- 
dially invited,  the  name  of  the  port  was  formally 
re-christened  "  Greytown,"  in  honor  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  whose  plans  bad  now  been  so  auspi- 
ciously carried  out. 

The  victory  was  as  yet  but  an  empty  one,  how- 
ever, and  the  English  were  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Force  was  necessary  to  clinch  their  claim.  Leaving 
but  A  meagre  guard  behind,  the  war-shijis,  therefore, 
sailed  away.  The  Nicaraguan  forces  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  thus  prepared  for  them,  and  as 
soon  as  the  vessels  -were  out  of  gunshot  range,  they 
came  down  the  stream  and  drove  the  Anglo-Mos- 
quito officials  and  their  guard  from  the  town.  On 
January  10th,  the  Nicaraguans  then  re-assumed  con- 
trol of  the  port  and  ran  up  their  flag  once  more. 

This  flagrant  violation  of  Great  Britain's  ria-hts 
was  of  coui"se  reported  at  once  to  the  IlOme  govern- 
ment, and  Lord  Palmerston,  now  acting  in  the  de- 
fiance of  English  subjects,  was  able  to  be  much  more 
peremptory  iu  his  demands.     The  war-8hi2>3   were 
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ordered  to  invest  the  port  again,  and  Chatfield  was 
now  iustracted  to  inform  the  Centi-jJ  American 
states  "tliat  Her  MajcRty^s  government  considers 
that  tlie  claim  of  tlie  Mosquito  nation  extends  as  far 
as  the  southern  branch  of  the  St,  John,  which  hears 
the  name  of  the  Colorado,  but  which  is  just  as 
much  a  portion  of  the  St.  John  as  either  of  the  other 
two  outlets  of  that  river."  The  Vixen  and  the 
^  Alann  reappeared  in  the  harbor  of  Greytown  on 
February  8th,  and  the  English  again  took  possession 
of  the  jwrt.  Captain  Loch  of  the  Alarm,  with  a 
force  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  maiiues,  then  fol- 
lowed the  fleeing  Nic.araguan  troops  up  the  stream 
in  the  ship's  boats,  and  ca^^tured  their  stronghold  at 
Serapitpii. ' 
^  The  English  then  followed  the  Tvicaragnans  to 
Granada  and  besieged  the  town.  Unable  to  offer 
further  resistance  tlie  Kicaraguan  government  Avas 
there  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  agree  to 
the  terms  of  peace  submitted  by  Captain  Loch. 
Hostilities  thereupon  ceased,  and  on  March  7th  a 
treaty  Wiis  concluded  wliereby  yi<;ir;iLrii;i  iflln- 
q^uished  to  the  Mosquito  Kingfoiever,  all  the  rights 
she  had  heretofore  claimed  over  Greytown  and  tlie 
custom  house  there.  An  English  commandant  was 
thereupon  instiilled  in  the  port,  and  the  war-shijis 
sailed  away. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  in  London  of  the  favor- 


*  Walker  was  unfortunately  drowned  »t  this  point  in  the  campaign,  anJ, 
after  tlii^,  Captain  Loch  was  obli4;ed  la  assume  diplomatic,  as  well  as 
military,  duties. 
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able  outcome  of  the  campaign,  Captain  Loch  was 
highly  complimented  by  tlie  Kight  lion.  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  import- 
ant part  ho  had  played  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
aflFair,  and  Lord  Palmei-ston  then  made  baste  to 
assure  Nicaraiiua  of  Great  Bii tain's  future  irood 
vn\\  offering  now,  under  the  changed  conditions,  to 
I'ecelve  her  accredited  minister.  In  this  way  the 
English  Secretary  having  demonstrated  his  force, 
now  hoped  to  secure  tlie  desired  right  of  Avay 
through  Nicaragua's  teiTitory  by  peaceful  nego- 
tiation.' 

New  Granada's  feelde  claim  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board was  then  summarily  dismissed,  and  plans 
were  laid  at  once  by  the  English  Foreign  Office  to 
secure  control  of  the  Pacific  outlet  of  the  proposed 
canal  as  well.  This  last  scheme  involved  dealing 
with  Nicaragua's  northei'u  neighbor,  Honduras,  as, 
according  to  Napoleon's  jdans,  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  then  rt-lying,  the  canal  was  to  debouch 
into  the  Bay  of  Fouseca  which  was  jfractically  eu- 


'  Biitish  Accts.  and  Papers,  /iv.  ci/..  Vol.  LXV.,  "  Mosquito  Correspond- 
cnce,"  Docs.  1-14  «ilh  enclosures. 
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closed  by  that  land.  Means  were,  indeed,  not  want- 
ing to  obtain  this  end,  but  at  this  juncture  the 
United  States  began  to  interfere  with  England^s 
plans,  and  henceforth  the  struggle  over  the  canal 
route  was  to  be  between  these  two  great  rivals  for 
western  prestige. 

V 


\ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  CONFLICT  ON  THE  ISTHMUS. 


IT  was  tlie  strong  stand  taken  by  the  Democrats 
in  their  coiiventicui  of  1S44  which  I'eaily 
brought  about  the  auuexation  of  Texas, 
though  Tyler,  the  Whig  President,  signed  the 
necessary  resolution.  Having  thus  practically 
courted  a  war  with  Mexico,  its  prosecu-  „  _.. 
tiou  was  left  entirely  in  the  bauds  of  Acquisitioa 
the  incoming  Democratic  administration.  ofCaiiforma 
President  Polk,  moreover,  proved  thor-  Effect  on 
onghly  capable  of  the  immediate  task  o"""  Transit 
thus  set  before  him,  and  received  due  ^°  ™' 
credit  for  the  victory  gained  over  our  American 
antagonist. 

Indeed,  where  Spanish -America  alone  was  con- 
cerned, the  President  appeared  more  than  eager  to 
establish  our  national  prestige.  A  disjiute  arose  at 
this  time  between  the  Indians  and  whites  in  Yuca- 
tan, and,  though  there  was  no  immediate  question 
of  Eumjiean  interference  on  the  peninsula,  still 
Polk  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  Congi-ess 
to  the  matted,  and  indulged  in  a  vigorous  expression 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  further  emphasize  his 
|K)licy  towards  the  Americas. 
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Withal  the  British  kept  us  clown  to  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  iu  the  Northwest,  iu  spite  of  i>reviou8 
Democratic  protests  to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  for 
Enijlaud's  endeavors  to  checkmate  lis  on  the  isth- 
mus  as  M'ell, — to  these  Polk  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention.  Later  on,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  British  plans;  but  this 
excuse  showed  "cnlpahle  negligence^'  at  the  veiy 
least.  Our  State  Department  liad  all  along  been 
fully  cognizant  of  the  doings  of  Macdonald  and  his 
band,  and  as  early  as  November  12,  1847,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Polk's  Secretary  of  State,  had  received 
Dotice  from  the  Nicaragnan  government,  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  threat  against  the  San  Juan.  Receiv- 
ing no  reply  to  this  first  diphmiatic  note,  the 
Supreme  Dii'ector  of  Nicai'agua,  Don  JosiS  Quel•l•{^ 
then  ajipealed  directly  to  the  President  for  aid. 
Still  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  despite  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  our  consul  iu  Nicaragua,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Livingston,  who  was  enabled  to  fui'nish  his 
chief  at  Washington  with  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  British  jilans  fully  a  month  before  their  final 
execution. 

Thus  Polk  lost  hia  signal  opportunity  of  asserting 
the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  face  of  actual  British 
aggression  on  the  isthmus;  and  only  after  matters 
had  gone  too  far,  did  the  American  people  begin  to 
appreciate  the  true  significance  of  such  p>usillanim- 
ity,  California  was  now  ours,  to  be  sure,  with  all 
its  magnificent  extent  of  westeni  seaboard;  but 
was  it  not  after  all  but  an  out-jwst,  and  extremely 
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difficult  to  tlefentl  *  The  "great  American  desert'' 
nmniDg  through  our  neu*  lauds,  and  tiauked  all 
along  by  the  rugged  Rocky  Mountain  range,  was 
then  deemed  impossible  for  ordiuaiy  travel ;  and 
this  difficulty  wa.s  rendered  the  more  aggi'avating 
by  the  untoward  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  time. 

Serious  trouble  was  already  brewing  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  it 
was  thus  doubly  important  for  the  Democratic 
government  at  Washington  to  ally  this  newly  ac- 
cpiired  western  territory  more  closely  to  its  strong- 
holds in  the  South  and  its  late  conquests  in  the 
Southwest. 

f-  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  furthenuore, 
induced  an  immense  tide  of  immigration  from  the 
Ea.st,  to  these  rich  fields  of  new  wealth,  and  the 
stream  continued  to  increase  alarmingly.  Incon- 
venience and  danirer  attended  both  the  toilsome 
journey  across  the  plains,  and  the  perilous  voyage 
around  the  Horn  ;  and  thus  the  people,  too,  began  to 
clamor  for  some  better  means  of  transit  to  the  West. 

Some  visionaries  in  Congress  suggested  camels, 
but,  to  the  practical  men  of  the  day,  istlimiau  transit 
of  some  kind  seemed  the  only  adecpiate  solution  of 
the  problem.  Thus  all  eyes  were  once  more  turned 
toward  the  Amei'icau  isthmus.  Capitalists  of  the 
North,  imbued  with  the  cpiick  commercial  instinct, 
saw  in  the  new  conditions  an  opportunity  of  reaping 
rich  profits  by  establishing  immediate  lines  of  transit 
ncross  this  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  sea-s. 
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Tehuan- 
tepec. 


Our  Democratic  statesmen  also  maile  b.oste  to  renew 
the  country's  okl-standiug  fiiendsliip  for  the  Spanisb- 
Amenean  states  of  tlie  isthmus,  in  the  hopes  of 
securing  |x)litical  control  along  the  routes  that  were 
to  be  adopteil. 

Deeming  it  best  not  to  test  matters  on  the  Central 

American  isthmus,  at  least   until   other   routes  of 

transit  had  jirovetl   inadequate,  both   our 

icanOprra-'p'^^'^*"""-'^"*'  ^^''^  "^'''  t'^'^l'italists  turned  their 
tions  in  fii"st  attentiou  toward  the  Tehuautepec 
route.  We  had  nothing  to  fear  there,  at 
any  rate,  as  we  had  just  defeated  Mexico^ 
and,  consequently,  might  well  expect  to  acquire 
valuable  transit  rights  across  her  territoiy  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  -peace  we  were  just  about  to 
conclude. 

The  topography  of  this  isthmus  had  come  to  be 
much  better  known  of  late  through  the  surveys 
undertaken  by  an  Italian  engineer,  Don  Gaetano 
More,  who  had  been  sent  out  some  time  before  by  a 
Mexican  promoter,  Don  Jose  de  Gai-ay,  Garay  had 
received  valuable  concessions  for  the  construction  of 
an  interoceanic  railwa}'  across  Tehuautepec  from 
Santa  Anna's  government,  and  in  1842  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  advantage  of  his  rights  by  instituting 
these  surveys.  Instruments  of  precision  were  used 
by  Moro  and  his  party,  and,  as  a  result,  a  seemingly 
favorable  I'oute  was  laid  out  over  Tarifa  pass,  for 
either  a  railway  as  pi-oposed,  or  for  a  canal  of  small 
dimensions  with  many  locks.' 

'  The  proposed  canal  was  to  Le  50  miles  long  and  to  have  x6t  loclca. 
Estimateti  cost  $17,000,000. 
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Lntlie  meantime  President  Polk  had  instructed  our 
lagent  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Trist,  who  was  anviuging  mat- 
ters there  on  the  eonchi«ion  of  tlie  war,  to  offtir  to 
ilouble  the  indemnity  of  !?  15,000,000  we  were  about 
to  pay  for  the  laud  we  had  already  actjuiied,  in  return 
for  an  exclusive  right  of  way  across  Tehuautepec. 
But  the  Mexican  authorities,  smarting  under  their 
late  defeat,  and  looking  toward  Garay  himself  for 
the  completion  of  the  transit-way,  refused  this  first 
offer  of  GUI'S.  Some  New  York  capitalists,  under 
the  leadei"ship  of  P.  A.  Ilargous,  nevertheless  went 
Ahead,  formed  the  Teliiiante[>eo  Xlailvva}'  Conipan}', 
ami  succeeded  finally  in  buying  out  all  the  nghta 
and  concessions  of  Garay  and  his  asswiates.  Mean- 
while our  government,  by  pushing  matters  against 
]SIe.\ico,  had  gained  still  further  tenitorial  grants 
toward  the  southwest.  In  the  Gadsen  treaty,  there- 
fore, Mexico,  seeing  Garay's  lights  already  in  Ameri- 
can hands,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
reluctantly  granted  the  United  States  the  right  to 
construct  a  railroad,  at  least,  across  her  isthmus. 

At  the  rerpiest  i>f  the  Tehuautepec  company  the 
government  also  sent  out  a  surveying  i>arty  in  De- 
cember, IboO,  under  Brevet-Maj<'r  J.  B,  Barnard,  of 
the  Engineer  Coi-ps,  and  elaborated  detailed  plans 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
railway  to  provide  for  the  vvesteni  trade.  The 
Mexicans  continued  to  vent  their  ill-Avill,  however, 
by  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
American  surveying  party,  aud  thus  delayed  the 
work.  Other  Ameiicans,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  more  successful  in  Panama,  aud  iu  the  face  of 
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ojtposition  autl  competition  the  Tehuautepec  com- 
l^auj  ubaiidoueil  its  project  for  the  time.^ 

After  Mexico's  firet  refusal  to  grant  a  right  of  way 
across  Tehuautepec,  Polk's  adiuinistration  turne<l  at 
once  to  New  Granada,  as  other  American 
capitalists  already  had  in  mind  the  con- 
struction of  a  raih'oad  across  the  naiTower 
isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  English  government,  we  know,  had 
never  deemed  this  district  worthy  of  its 
serious  consideration  ;  and,  after  learning  the  result!* 
of  Garella's  surveys,  the  French,  too,  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  tliis  route  for  the  time.  The  Democrats 
were  therefore  given  free  rein  on  the  lower  isthmus 
to  carry  ont  their  chosen  policy  in  the  trauait  ques- 
tion, and  they  certainly  made  good  use  of  their 
opjiortunity. 

The  twelve  years  of  political  strife  had  by  this 
lime  reduced  the  repiil)lic  of  New  Granada  to  the 
last  extremities,  and  both  Clericals  and  Liberals 
were  glad  enough  to  seize  this  opiX)rtunity  of  United 
States  support  in  order  to  save  their  country  fi-om 
ruin.  Our  government,  having  no  immediate  foreign 
intervention  to  fear  in  this  case,  Avas  also  very  liberal 
in  its  offers  of  protection,  and  an   agreement  was 

'  U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  69,  30th  Cong.,  tkt  Sess. 

Rodrigues,  loc.  ci/.,  p.  g. 

Sullivan,  i!(v.  n'f.,  p.  23. 

"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  "  Tchuantepec." 

"  An  Account  of  the  Isilimiis  of  Tehuautepec,  with  Proposals  for  Estab- 
lishing a  Communication  between  the  .Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  Based 
upon  Surveys  and  Reports  of  a  ycieniific  Conimission  Appointed  by  Don 
Jos^  de  Garay."     London,  1846. 
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tlius  soou  reficlieJ  between  tbe  two  parlies.  In  the 
treaty  then  CDnchided  we  secured  what  we  desired, 
— an  exclusive  riglit  of  transit  across  that  pai't  of 
the  isthmus  which  lay  ^v-ithin  New  Granada's  do- 
luain, — and  thus,  at  one  stroke,  acquired  political 
control  over  the  Panama,  Sau  Bias,  Caledonian,  and 
Atrato  routes.  In  return  for  these  fav'<.>i-s  the  United 
States  government  then  fonnally  I'ecognized  New 
Granada's  rights  of  sovereignty  over  this  entire  teni- 
tory  from  sea  to  se^i,  and  furtliermoi-e  undertook  to 
guarantee  "jwsitively  and  efficaciously,"  to  New 
Granada,  that  it  would  defend  such  sovereignty  from 
all  attacks,  and  also  the  absolute  neutrality  of  every 
nmte  of  transit  within  the  temtory  so  specified.* 

This  was  indeed  a  positive  assertion  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  !  In  return  for  an  e.xclusive  I'ight  of  tran- 
sit, Polk  had  noM''  actually  guaranteed  the  indivisi- 
bility of  a  foreign  country,  and  that,  too,  a  Spanish- 
American  republic.  Such  a  policy,  if  vigorously 
pursued  elsewhere  along  the  isthmus,  and  backed,  if 
need  should  arise,  by  force,  would  soon  have  placed 
us  ia  control  of  the  entire  situation.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  no  one  bad  seriously  opposed 
us  as  yet.  The  policy  of  our  go\;ernment  toward 
New  Granada  cannot,  therefore,  well  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  as  we  were  not  put  to  a  test  on  the  lower 
isthmus. 

This  comprehensive  treat}''  with  New  Granada  oe- 
came  a  law  on  June  10,  1848,  and  under  its  terms 
the  Panama  Railway  Company  at  once  completed  its 

'  For  fuU't«xt  of  these  articles  vid.  Appendix  A. 
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arrangements  for  the  constructiou  of  an  immeiliate 
system  of  transit.  A  contract  was  signed  with  New 
Granad:!,  and  a  surveying  party  sent  out  under  tlie 
direction  of  Colonel  George  W.  Hughes  of  the 
United  States  Tofwgrajjhical  Corps,  to  locate  the 
most  favorable  line.  Colonel  Hughes  discovered  a 
depression  in  the  range  of  only  287  feet,  lying  be- 
tween Navy  Bay  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama  on 
the  Pacific,  and  along  this  route  the  road-bed  was 
accordingly  laid  out,  to  extend  47|  miles  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  to  have  a  maximum  elevation  of  2G3  feet' 

There  was  plenty  of  capital  ready  to  embark  on 
the  venture, — the  Northern  States  providing  the 
majftrity,  and  Englishmen  subscribing  for  the  rest, — 
and  actual  operations  on  the  construction  of  the  road 
were  soon  after  comnienced  under  the  supervision  of 
Colonel  Totten  and  Mi-.  Trautwine.  In  this  alto- 
gether exceptional  scheme  of  interoceanic  transit, 
promoters  had  nothing  more  serious  to  contend 
against,  than  a  very  insalubrious  climate.  The  mor- 
tality during  the  w^ork  was  indeed  enormous,  but  as 
there  were  always  plenty  of  laborera  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  succumbed,  the  undertaking  was 
never  seriously  retarded.* 

Whatever  the  prudence  of  the  government's  2X)Iiti- 
cal  policy  toward  Central  America,  the  economic 
advantages  of  the  Nicaraguan  route  proved  too  great 
in  the  end  to  be  any  longer  resisted  by  eutei*pnsing 

'  Cf.  Map,  frontispiece. 

*  U.  S.  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  No.  194,  47th  Cong.,  1st  Sess,,  p.  40. 

Sullivan,  /<ir.  cU.,  pp.  23-24. 

Rodriguez,  he,  cit,,  pp.  10  and  29. 
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American  capitalists  of  the  North.  The  results  of 
Lieutenant  Bailey's  surveys  were  b)^  this  time  well 
known  through  Mr.  Allen's  report/  and  ^  .^j^^ 
Mr.  Stephen's  account  of  the  region  ha<.l,  "Compania 
moreover,  lately  been   published  in  book  ^* ^J"^"'** 

.       .  '■  .  dc  Nicara- 

form.'  Thinking  to  make  use  of  this  natu-  gu»/'and 
ral  water-way  across  the  isthmus,  and  thus  *•>«  *^>s« 
compete  with  the  other  promoters  in  pro- 
viding a  quick  route  of  transit  to  the  West,  a  com- 
I)any  was  then  organized  iu  Nicaragua  by  some 
Northern  capitalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Company  of  New  York,  to  be  called  the 
Compania  <h  2ht/mfo  de  Nlcaiwjfia,  and  on  Maich 
17,  1849,  a  contract  was  signed  with  the  Nicaraguan 
authorities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Nicaragua  had  already  refused  to  meet  Lord  Pal- 
meinston's  friendly  overtures  and  was  now  induced 
to  take  this  bold  step  in  derogation  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  Great  Bi'itaiu,  hoping,  with  the  support 
of  our  government,  to  regain  her  control  over  the 
Sau  Juan.  In  following  up  their  contract  i-ights 
the  Aujerican  j)romoters  soon  became  aware  of  the 
immense  practical  advantages  already  acquired  by 
the  English  alongthe  route.  They  immediately  spread 
the  news  at  home  of  the  British  seizure  of  the  San 
Juan,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  arose  througliout 
the  United  States  aijainst  such  unwarranted  British 
aggressions.  The  Monroe  doctrine  again  became  the 
talk    of    the   day,   and    Polk's    administiation    at 

'  C/.«w/r,  §6i. 

*  C/.  J.  L.  Stephen's,  Av,  at.,  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan."     London  and  New  York,  1843. 
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Washington  could  no  longer  avoid  tbe  inevitable 
issue. 

A  special  agent.  Mi*.  Elijah  Hise,  was,  thei-efore, 
hiiri'iedl}^  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit  the 
scene,  and  in  hLs  letter  of  instructions  to  our  envoy, 
Mr.  Buchanan  at  this  late  date  took  the  ground  that: 
"The  object  of  Gieat  Britain  in  this  seizure  is  evi- 
dent from  the  policy  wliich  she  has  uniformly  pur- 
sued throughout  her  history,  of  seizing  upon  every 
available  commercial  point  in  the  world  whenever 
circumstances  have  placed  it  in  her  power;  and  now 
it  eeemed  her  evident  purpose,  by  assuming  the  title 
of  protector  over  a  miserable,  degraded,  and  insig- 
nificant tribe  of  Indians,  to  acquii'e  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  vast  extent  of  sea-coast  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  to  obtain  control  of  the  route  for  a.railroad 
and  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans." 
Withal  ilr.  Hise  was  j^iveu  no  definite  instructions 
to  proceed  against  the  British.  He  was  even  told 
not  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  Tiie  government  of  the 
United  States  luis  not  as  yet  determined  what  coui'se 
it  will  pursue  in  regard  to  the  encroach niefits  of  the 
British  government."  So  once  mure  uur  agent  was 
sent  oif  to  the  isthmus  with  the  tiite  and  indefinite 
phrase  that  *'  Tbe  United  States  would  not  look  with 
indifference  on  encn>achments  of  European  powera 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  American  republics." 

Upon  his  arrival,  IMr.  Hise  at  cmce  grasped  the 
true  nature  of  the  situation,  and  was  thoroughly 
carried  away  V>y  his  enthusiasm  ft>r  the  American 
cause.     Believing  he  was  but  carrying  out  the  true 
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policy  of  his  government  as  originally  expressed  in 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  lately  substantiated  in  con- 
nection with  the  transit  question  by  the  treaty  just 
concluded  with  New  Gi-aiiada,  Ilitie  went  straight- 
way to  the  t-apital  of  Nicaragua  and  reijuested  the 
authorities  there  to  authorize  a  conujiissioner  to  treat 
vfith  bim  on  the  question.  Don  Beneventura  Selva 
was  immediately  appointed  by  the  eager  Nicaraguan 
government  in  ans\vt*r  to  tliis  request,  and  with  him 
Hisedrew  up  an  all-comprehensive  treaty  on  June  21, 
1849 — entirely  upon  hi.*?  own  responsibility,  it  is  true, 
but  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  government  would 
support  him  when    the    facts    were    made    known. 

By  the  teraw  of  thi.'S  inBtcument  the  United  States 
or  "  a  company  of  the  citizens  thereof,"  were  granted 
the  exclusive  right  of  constructing  and  exploiting  a 
transit-way  acro>!S  Nicaragua,  and  permission  was 
further  accorded  them  to  take  without  compensation 
all  the  land  necessary  for  the  work  or  its  depen- 
dencies. The  government  of  the  United  States  Avas 
moreover  to  be  allowed  to  erect  its  fortifications  all 
along  the  rotite  and  at  the  free  ports  to  be  estab- 
lished at  either  end.  In  retui'u  for  such  monopoly 
privileges,  however,  our  government  was  not  only 
to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  transit-way,  but 
also  to  formally  recotrnize  Nicaragua's  ri!,dit  of  sov- 
ereignty  over  the  territory  she  claimed  from  sea  to  sea ; 
and  Mr.  Ilise  further  piomised  that  we  would  forever 
"protect  and  defend"  Nicaragua  in  these  "sovereign 
rights  and  dominion  over  the  coasts,  ports,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  territory  justly  within  her  jurisdiction." 

Nearly  every  word  of  this  treaty  travei"sed  the 
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recoguiziug    Nicai'agua'a   sov- 


British  claim.  By 
ereignty  from  sea  to  sea,  we  ignored  the  Mosquito 
pi'otectorate,  aud  iu  coustituting  Greytown  a  free 
port  to  be  guarded  by  American  guns,  we  denied 
the  legality  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  town, 
In  this  form  the  treaty  was  sent  on  to  the  United 
States,  aud  though  it  was  never  formally  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  ratiticatiou,  its  contents  became 
V)roailly  known  through  the  press,  to  be  everywliere 
heartily  applauded  by  the  people  for  its  truly 
American  tone.  But  just  at  this  time  President 
Polk  went  out  of  office,  aud  his  administration,  in 
consequence,  was  never  brought  to  account  for  its 
negligence  in  Nicaragua,  nor  had  it  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  special 
envoy,  Mr.  Ilise.' 

■  This  placed  the  Whigs  once  more  in  control,  and 
their  ideas  on  tiie  transit  question  diffei'ed  greatly 
"  6  Th  ^^''^^  those  of  their  Southera  opponents. 
American  Northern  cjipitalists  looked  upon  the  canal 
Atlantic  and  ppQJyct  purely  as  a  money-making  scheme, 
Ship-Canal  ^^^^  ^^^^Y  '-'"i}'  desired  their  government  to 
Company  iirotect  them  in  their  rights.  To  President 
c"  .   ^        Taylor  aud  his  colleagues  it  seemed  thei-e- 

Squier  J    ^  o 

Treaty  with  fore  important  that  a  canal  across  Nicara- 
Nicarapia.  ^^^^  should  be  constructed  at  once,  and,  as 
English  capital  was  then  necessary  for  such  a  work, 
they  saw  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not 
join  with  Great  Britain  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
undertaking.     The  national  interests  necessarily  in- 

'  U.  S.  Ex.  Doc,  No.  75,  31st  Cong,,  ist  Sess.,  Doc.  6.  pp.  91-117. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  4rth  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  pp.  41^. 
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volved,  were  thus  scarcely  given  a  thought,  and  the 
private  commercial  interests  of  the  North  alone  re* 
garded. 

Mr.  Hise  was,  therefore,  at  ouce  recalled,  and  the 
acts  of  his  rather  doubtful  diiilomacy  disavowed  in 
toto.  In  his  place  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  was  sent  out  to 
the  isthmus,  with  iuRtructions  from  Mr.  Clayton, 
President  Taylor's  Secretaiy  of  State,  to  negotiate 
■with  Nicaragua  for  an  "equal  right  of  transit  for  all 
nations  through  a  canal  which  sliould  be  hampered  by 
uo  restrictions,  either  from  the  hical  goverament,  or 
tlie  company  which  should  ui)dei-take  the  work";  b.ut 
above  all  things  "  not  to  involve  this  country  in  any 
entangling  alliances,  or  any  unnecessary  c<mtrovers3^" 

In  the  meantime  the  Compania  de  Tiansito  de 
Nicaragua  had  become  absorbed  in  the  larger 
American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Sliip-Canal  Com- 
2»any,  organized  in  New  York  under  the  auspices 
of  Messrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Josejih  L.  White, 
Nathaniel  H.  Wolfe,  and  others;  and  their  agent 
was  already  in  Nicaragua  working  for  a  favorable 
concession. 

But  upon  his  arrival  Mr.  Squier  too  became  in- 
bued  with  the  spiiit  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
began  at  once  to  op[>ose  the  British  claims  with  fully 
ns  much  zest,  but  with  considerably  njoi'e  ju<lgment, 
than  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hise.  Through  his  efforts 
the  Canal  Company's  agent  was  enabled,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1849,  to  secure  a  very  favorable  concession 
from  Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  American  eftm- 
paD)t-.«ecured  the  right  to  construct  a  canal  from 
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Greytown,  or  any  other  feasible  point  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  Estero  Real,  or  any  other  point  in  Nicaraguan 
ten'itory  on  the  Pacific.  Land  was  also  granted  them 
for  the  purj>oses  of  American  colonization,  as  well 
as  for  the  canal  itself,  and  tlie  promotei's  were  aho 
to  have  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  on  Nicara- 
gua's lakes  and  rivers.  Nicaragua  theieujion  granted 
the  American  company  a  charter,  formally  incoi*])o- 
rating  it  a  junstic  personality  under  her  laws. 

Simultaneously  with  the  negotiation  of  this  instrn- 
ment  Mr.  Scpiier  also  signed  a  treaty  in  his  diplo- 
matic capacity  with  the  Nicaraguan  authorities, 
assuring  the  company  in  its  right  of  way  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  return  for  this  favor  he  engaged  his 
government  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  canal 
route,  and  pi'omised  that  the  United  States  would 
recognize  and  defend  Nicaragua's  rights  of  si»v- 
ereignty  between  the  two  oceans,  at  least  along  the 
line  of  the  proposed  canal  and  at  either  port.  In 
order  to  do  away  with  the  exclusive  nature  of  thi« 
guaranty,  a  clause  was  then  inserted  in  the  treaty, 
offering  like  rights  to  such  other  nations  as  might 
care  to  negotiate  with  Nicaragua  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  United  States.  Thus  INlr.  Stpiier  rather  ean- 
giiinely  hoped  he  had  secured  Amei-ican  rights  on 
the  isthmus  without  bindiug  his  government  to  any 
exclusive  control.* 

'  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  London  Gm'erntncmt  Print,  1850-51, 
Vol.  XL.,  Doc.  62,  p.  953. 

U.  S,  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  75,  31st  Cong.,  1st  .Sess.,  pp.  Ii5-r8s. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  47th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,p.  49. 
Squier,  tx.  cit,,  "  Nicaragua,"  Appendix. 
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Having  gaint'<l  nctnal  possession  of  the  Atlantic 
outlet  of  the  canal,  the  British  had  already  begun  to 
apply  themselves  to  securing  control  over 
the  Pacific  pcn*t  aa  ^vell,  foreseeing,  with   seirure  of 
their  cliaructeristic  keenness,  that  the  power  Tigre 

which  doniinaleJ  both  terniiui  of  the  pro- 
jjosed  route  would  always  have  the  final  word  to  say 
in  the  transit  question.  Napoleon's  route  formed  the 
basis  of  the  then  calculations,  and  this,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  its  western  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca.  Thus,  thongh  the  actual  terminus  of  the 
canal  was  to  be  in  Nicaraguan  territoiy,  Honduras 
would  still  control  the  pm't  and  therefore  the  canal's 
real  outlet  on  the  PaciHc.  The  islands  in  the  Gtdf 
of  Fonseca,  l)ecame,  in  consequence,  of  the  utmost 
strategic  importance  in  the  present  struggle  for  the 
control  of  the  route,  as  tliey  occupied  a  position  on 
the  Pacific  shore  similar  to  that  held  by  Grey  town 
on  the  Atlantic. 

The  British  proceeded  against  these  islands  in  an 
imlirect  way  at  first,  by  pressing  an  <.ild  claim  for 
debt  against  Honduras  for  damages  said  to  be  due 
to  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Thus,  while  Squier  was 
treating  with  Nicaragua,  British  war-ships  took  their 
position  oil  Truxillo  and  threatened  the  town  with 
their  guns,  while  Chatfichl  kejit  pressing  the  Hon- 
duras government  for  inuuediate  satisfaction  of  the 
English  claim. 

Hearing  news  of  this  coercion,  and  foreseeing  its 
probable  outcome,  Mr.  Squier  liurried  north  after 
concluding   his    negotiations  with    Nicaragua,  and, 
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entirely  on  his  own  authorit}*,  began  to  treat  with 
the  Honduras  goverament  himself,  hoping  to  secure 
American  rights  there  as  well,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
head  off  the  English  on  this  occasion.  The  Hon- 
duras autliorities  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  this 
solution  of  their  difficult  position,  and  on  September 
28,  1849,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  granting  to  the 
United  States  valuable  stretches  of  laud  for  naval 
stations  on  Tigre  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and 
for  fortifications  along  the  shores  of  the  bay.  By  a 
protocol  the  island  of  Tigre  itself  was  furthermore 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for  eighteen  months 
pending  the  ratification  of  the  oi-iginal  treaty. 
Thus  the  two  rivals  were  for  the  moment  placed  on 
equal  terms.  Great  Britain  held  the  Atlantic 
outlet  of  the  canal,  while  the  United  States  were 
secure  in  their  contrtd  over  the  Pacific  port.  The 
advantage  was,  indeed,  slightly  in  our  favor,  for 
we  also  held  an  exclusive  right  of  \vay  through  the 
in  tenor. 

When  Chatfield  heard  of  this  treaty  and  its  all-im- 
portant protocol,  he  left  the  capital  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  Pacific.  The  fleet  then  sailed  away 
from  Truxillo,  after  firing  a  parting  shot  on  the 
town,  and  ordei's  were  hastily  sent  to  the  Pacific 
squadron  to  meet  Chatfield  at  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  this  naval  force,  Chat- 
field at  once  seized  upon  Tigre  island  for  debt,  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag 
there  on  October  16th.  Squier  forthwith  notified 
Mr.  Chatfield  that  he  had  unlawfully  taken  j^osses- 
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ion  of  land  belongiug  to  the  United  States,  and 
tlien  onlered  the  British  to  evacuate  the  island. 
This  Chatfield  flatly  refused  to  do,  whereupon 
S(|uier  gave  him  six  days  more  of  grace,  and  said 
that  any  further  occuiiation  of  the  island  after  that 
date  would  be  regarded  by  his  government  as  an 
act  of  aggi'ession  to  be  dealt  with  acoordingly. 

Matters  were  in  this  interesting  state,  when  Mr. 
Clayton's  diplomacy  interfered,  and  the  whole 
transit  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
belligerent  agents  in  Central  America,  and  amicably 
adjusted  in  Washington.' 

'  Rrit.  ttnd  For.  Stale  Papers,  he.  cil.,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  953,     Docs.  14-17. 

House  Journal,  U.  S.,  31st.  Cong..  2<l  Sess.,'pp.  1739-1801. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Doc,  No.  43,  3ISI  Cong.,  ad  Scs.s.,  pp.  1-26. 

U.  S.  Sen,  Ex.  Doc,  No.  27,  321!  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  156. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY. 


THE  doings  of  Britisli  and  American  agents 
ou  the  istliraus  naturally  stimulated  di- 
plomatic activity  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. While  advaucing  each  in  its  own  way 
toward  the  Pacific,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
D  78  Mr  States  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  laying 
Clayton's  the  trail!  f<jr  a  fresh  quarrel,  and  the  un- 
Course.  official  publication  of  the  Hise  treaty  finally 
touched  off  the  fuse. 

According  to  this  convention,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  guarantee  Nicaragua's  paramount  right 
of  sovereignty  from  sea  to  sea;  but  by  the  terms 
of  the  Loch  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  the  entire  east- 
ern coast,  including  the  outlet  of  the  San  Juan,  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  British  {X)sse8sion. 
By  Hise's  act,  therefore,  the  whole  question  was 
brought  to  an  issue;  involving  England's  rights  of 
encroachment  in  America,  which  we  hatl  up  to  this 
persistently  denied,  on  the  9ue  hand,  and  our  own 
Monroe  doctrine,  w^hich  we  had  promised  to  uphold, 
on  the  othei". 

Instead  of  preparing  for  the  inevitable  explo- 
sion, Taylor  directed  all  the  energies  of  his  feeble 
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aJministratiou  to  extiiigiiisbiug  tbe  train  that  Hise 
Lad  so  recklessly  fire<l.  This  enthusiast  was  re- 
calleJj  as  we  know,  and  Squier  sent  out  iu  Lis  place, 
with  strict  and  more  guarde<l  instructions.  The 
fact  was,  the  \Vhigs  had  no  niajority  in  the  Senate 
and  Taylor  thus  found  himself  on  the  horns  of  an 
awkward  dilemma.  If  he  backed  down  now,  the 
anti-administration  press  was  sure  to  accuse  him  of 
pusillanimity  iu  the  face  of  British  aggression  ;  and 
yet  he  tlared  not  risk  an  ojien  conflict  with  England 
with  only  a  minority  suppurt  in  Congress. 

Clayton  tliouglit  he  saw  an  outlet  fi'om  the  diffi- 
culty by  coming  to  an  immediate  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of  mutual  aid  and  co- 
ojH?rati(m  in  the  transit  problem.  Fearing  popul.ir 
enthusiasm,  on  the  one  side,  and  senatorial  obstruc- 
tion, on  the  other,  Cla}  ton  resolved,  however,  to  keep 
his  [tlan  a  secret  until  eveiythiug  had  been  satisfac- 
toi-ily  arranged.  He  therefore  frankly  exp1aine<l  to 
the  British  minister,  Mr,  Cram[>ton,  the  dilemma 
the  administration  found  itself  in,  and  asked  him  to 
lend  his  assistance  in  helping  them  out  of  the 
difficulty,  on  a  basis  agreeable  to  both  parties.  In 
proof  of  his  good  intentions,  Clayton  offered  to 
abandon  the  Ilise  treaty  unequivocally,  and  to 
ctvoperate  with  Her  Majesty's  minister  iu  securing 
treaties  from  Nicaragua  that  should  accortl  exclusive 
rights  to  neither  ])Ower:  provided  that  Great  Britain, 
ori  her  part,  wotdil  ''consent  to  make  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  Mt)sipiito  claim  as  would  prevent 
ita   being  an   obstacle  to   the   design  in   question." 
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He  then  ended  by  saying  that  ''  the  United  States 
sought  no  exclusive  advantage  in  the  matter,  and 
rather  wished  the  canal  to  be  a  bond  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  than  a  subject  for 
jealousy." 

Our  new  minister  to  England,  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, had  not  as  yet  started  for  his  post,  so,  wishing 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay,  Mr,  Clayton  in- 
structed Mr,  Rives,  the  lately  ai)pointed  minister  to 
France,  to  stop  off  in  Loudon  long  enough  to  lay 
the  proposition  directly  before  Lord  Palmereton 
and  learn  his  views  on  the  matter.  As  Mr,  Clayton 
virtually  conceded  British  rights  to  the  Mosquito 
shore,  Lord  Paluierston  responded  veiy  conlially  to 
these  liberal  offers  of  co-operation  from  our  govern- 
ment, and  insinuated  that  Her  Majesty's  government 
would  look  with  favor  on  any  plan  to  make  the  canal 
the  common  highway  of  the  world. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  shortly  after,  Mr. 
Lawrence  also  entered  veiy  heartily  into  this  plan  of 
co-operation  as  outlined  by  his  g<ivernment.  He 
pointed  out  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  English  and 
American  capitalists  were  already  working  harmoni- 
ously in  the  constniction  of  the  Panama  railway,  and 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  also  join  in  the  guaranty 
which  the  United  States  government  liad  lately 
accorded  to  New  Granada,  In  regaid  to  the  Mos- 
quito protectorate,  however,  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not 
share  the  more  generous  views  of  his  chief.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  Lawrence's  idea  that,  in  return  for  the 
right  of  co-operation  in  the  construction  and  control 
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of  the  canal,  Great  Britain  should  defiuitely  abandon 
all  exclusive  claims  to  the  eastei'u  seaboard  aud  over 
the  outlet  of  the  Sau  Juan.  Finding  that  Lord 
Palmei*stoQ  entertained  no  thought  of  any  such  cou' 
cessions,  Mr.  Lawrence  acconliitgly  prepared  to  fight 
this  question  out  first,  along  diplomatic  lines  ;  for  he 
recognized  very  clearly  that  it  was  after  all  the 
Mosquito  protectorate  and  the  seizure  of  the  San 
Juan  which  constituted  the  real  issue  between  the 
powers,  aud  not  the  matter  of  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  As  Palmerstou  was  obdurate 
on  this  point  and  already  had  his  case  well  in  hand, 
Lavn'ence  set  himself  to  the  task  of  examining  into 
the  history  of  the  British  claim,  and  preparing  an 
American  rebuttal.  He  went  through  an  immense 
mass  of  original  material  on  the  suliject,'  aud,  having 
difted  the  historical  evidence,  he  wrote  to  Mr,  Clay- 
ton that,  "after  a  careful  e.xamiuation  of  the  Mos- 
quito claim  with  the  ^protectorate  of  England,  I  can 
see  no  ground  for  it  to  rest  upon  either  in  history, 
public  law,  or  justice."  . 

Any  discussion  of  the  Mdsquito  protectorate  was 
fatal  to  Mr.  Clayton's  i»hin,  us  it  would  necessarily 
involve  delay ;  so,  growing  impatieut  aud  dreading 
the  results  of  this  fresh  controverey,  he  wrote  at 
once  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  instructing  him  to  ask  Lord 
Palmerston  point  Itlaiik :  Whether  her  Majesty's 
government  now  "intended  to  occupy  or  colonize 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  M(»squito  coast,  or  any 

'  Tbe  results  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  investigations  arc  to  h«  found  in  Sen. 
£x.  Ooc.,  194,  47th Cong.,  istSeu.,  pp.  67-81. 
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part  of  Central  Amei-ica,"  and  "  whether  Great 
Britain  would  unite  with  the  United  States  in 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  a  shijvcanal,  railway, 
or  other  communication  to  be  o|:>en  to  the  world  and 
coniiiiou  to  all  nations.''  Mr.  Lawrence  reluctantly 
did  as  he  was  bid,  aud  then  Avashed  his  hands  of  all 
further  i-esjiousibility  in  this  unfortunate  betrayal  of 
our  claims. 

As  Mr,  Clayton  tacitly  admitted  the  Britisli 
rights  thus  far  acquired  on  the  isthmus,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  lost  no  time  in  rejilyiug  that  Her  Majesty's 
government  had  no  intention  of  fui'ther  colouizatioa 
in  Central  America,  and  would  gladly  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  in  the  construction  and  maiu- 
teuance  of  a  canal  that  should  be  open  to  all  nations 
on  equal  terms.  To  make  sure  of  his  original  jiosi- 
tion,  this  astute  diplomat  then  added,  however,  that, 
"though  there  existed  a  close  political  connection 
between  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  aud  the  sfate 
and  territory  of  Moaquito^^  the  British  government 
claimed  no  dominion  there,  and  that,  moreover,  '*  Her 
Majesty's  government  would  freely  undertake  to 
ohtain  the  conaf^nt  of  Jfos</uito^  to  such  arrangements 
as  would  render  that  poit  entirely  applicable,  and 
on  the  pnnciples  above  mentioned,  to  the  purpose 
of  such  a  sea-to-sea  communication." 

^Ir.  Clayton  saw  no  inconirrnitv  in  the  United 
States  obtaininu:  the  consent  of  a  half-breed  Indian 
chief  indirectly  through  the  British  goverament,  to 
construct  a  transit-way  through  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  so,  in  expressing  himself  fully  satisfied 

'  The  italics  ore  my  own. 
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with  Lord  Palmerston's  assurauces,  he  swallowtail 
tlie  Mos(juito  protectorate  whole,  and  never  appeared 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Having  scored  all  ^hh  i>oints,  thus  far,  on  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  wishing  to  avoid  any  further  risky  dis- 
cussion of  British  rights  in  Central  America  witli 
his  more  doughty  antagonist,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Lord 
Palmei'st<:>n  tht-n  sent  a  special  envoy,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  to  Washington,  in  the  temporary  capacity  > 
of  Her  Majesty's  accredited  minister  to  the  United 
States,  that  he  might  there  treat  with  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  directly,  and  settle  matters  definitely  along 
the  lines  laid  down. 

Seeing  that  his  arguments  were  no  longer  of  any 
avail  with  his  government,  AEr,  Lawrence  sorrow- 
fully sent  on  his  bulky  historical  refutation  to  Mr. 
Clayton,  only  to  be  buried  among  the  archives  of 
the  State  Department,  adding  pathetically  in  his 
note  of  transmittal,  that  *'  whenever  the  history  of 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  published  to 
the  world,  it  will  not  stand  one  hour  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  without  universal  condemnation."' 

Upon  his  arrival  in  AVashington  Sir  Heniy  Bul- 
wer took  in  the  whole  situatiou  at  a  glance,  and 
soon  after  reported  t<.)  Loixl  Pulmei-ston, 
that  he  felt  sure  from  his  abservations,  Henry  Bui- 
that  the  interest  manifested  by  the  United  '^«'^*  O'- 
States  in  the  ISicaragua-Mosquito  dispute 
merely  arose  from  the  fact  of   Nicaragua's  having 


'  BrisUh  and  Foreign  Stale  PaperB,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  953,  Docs,  1-13. 
U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  75,  31st  Cong..  islScss.,  pp.  iiS-130. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  No.  27,  321!  Cong.,  ad  Scss.,  Doc.  3,  pp.  18-23. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  47th  Cong.,  isl  Sess.,  pp.  56,^. 
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granted  the  charter  for  the  canal  to  aa  American 
corapauy ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  two  countries  could 
never  agree  ou  the  matter,  he  deemed  it  best  to  keep 
this  Mosquito  question  entirely  aloof  from  the  pres- 
ent discussion,  and  to  arrange  instead  for  a  conven- 
tion with  the  XJuited  States  which  should  "  confer 
upon  Ameiican  commerce  all  it  can  desire  to  obtain, 
in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  Great  Bntain,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  territory/* 

News  reached  the  Senate,  at  this  juncture,  of 
Chatfield's  unwarranted  seizure  of  Tigre  island,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  protestation  of  the  adminis- 
tration forces,  the  Democratic  majority  thereupon 
insisted  upon  an  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Squier  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  The  convention  was 
accordingly  brought  up  and  referred  without  de- 
bate to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
immediate  consideration.  The  Committee  then  called 
upon  the  State  Department  for  all  papei-a  hearing 
upon  the  question,  an<l  i^Ii-.  Clayton  recognized  at 
once  that  he  must  either  come  to  an  immediate 
agreement  with  Great  Brit^iin,  or  else  accept  his 
defeat  and  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  popular 
discussion,  after  all,  for  final  decision. 

On  the  plea  that  the  question  was  then  being  ad- 
justed with  the  British  minister,  ^[r.  Clayton  refused 
to  deliver  over  the  correspondence  called  for,  and,  in 
evident  at?itation  of  miud,  huri'ied  off  to  Sir  Ilenrv 
Biilwer,  and  laid  his  predicament  unreservedly  before 
him,  with  the  earnest  request  that  he  waive  further 
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formalities  and  come  at  once  to  aij:reemeiit  aloufj  the 
lines  previously  laitl  down.  Not  enough  time  had  as 
yet  elapsed  for  Biilwer  to  have  received  definite  in- 
«tnictions  from  London  in  answer  to  his  last  desjvatch ; 
but,  seeing  the  trepidation  of  his  antagonist,  and 
]*ecofrnizinic  the  advantatje  to  his  fjoverument,  he  de- 
ciiled  to  take  the  responsibility  of  an  unofficial  act 
upon  his  own  shoulders,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  a 
favorable  conclusion  while  there  was  yet  time. 
--TBut  there  were  still  important  preliminaries  to  be 
-disposed  of  before  the  Britinh  claim  could  be  clinched. 
The  Squier  treaty,  derogating  English  rights,  was  up 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  American  ultimatum  to 
Chatfield  had  not  as  yet  been  disclaimed.  Bulvver 
was  quite  ready  to  disavow  Chatfield's  act  in  seizing 
the  island  of  Tigre,  could  he  l>e  convinced  that,  iu 
return  therefor  his  govenimeut  would  be  left  undis- 
turbed iu  its  riijhts  alonij  the  San  Juan,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  half  interest  in  the  construction 
and  control  of  the  canal.  He  ha<I  <.>uly  to  suggest 
this  alternative  to  the  eager  Clayton  to  be  at  once 
assured  that  the  United  States  would  modify  the 
S<piier  treaty  so  as  to  make  it  no  longer  olijectionalde 
to  Great  Britain,  if  Her  Maj«»sty's  government,  on  its 
side,  would  promise  to  keep'^he  Mosquito  protec- 
torate from  interfering  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  tlielra^sit-way.  Bulwer  could  easily 
give  such  assurances,  as  they  ^^■ere  in  line  with  his 
previous  instructions.  Both  governments  then  for- 
raally  disavowed  the  acts  of  their  res}>ective  agents  in 
Houdtiras,  and  the  two  plenipotentiaries  thereui>ou 
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proceeded  to  draft  a  formal  treaty  settling  all  diffi- 
culties that  liad  aiisen.  aud  providing  fe>r  all  future 
coutiugencies. 

Sir  Ilemy  Bulwer,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  this 
rouirh  draft  must  first  belaid  before  Lord  Palmerston 
for  nppro\'al,  before  he  could  pi'oceed  to  the  exchange 
of  final  ratifications.  In  the  interim  that  then  oc- 
curred, even  Clayton's  colleagues, — who  were  half- 
way in  the  secret, — besought  him  to  have  the 
objectionable  ]\Ios(|uito  protectorate  first  disposed 
of  before  coming  to  any  definite  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  canal.  Clayton  re- 
plied that  he  had  arranged  this  matter  satisfactorily 
in  the  convention  he  had  just  couchided,  and  was 
only  waiting  on  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  now  to  lay  the 
treaty  before  the  Senate  for  approval.* 

Lord  Palraerston's  approval  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
clever  diplomacy  came  duly  to  hand,  and  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  the  vagaries  of  our  uu- 
Ciayton-  fortunate  foreign  policy  under  the  Taylor 
Bulwer  administration,  became  ciystallized  in  the 
"*  ^"  now  famous  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  signed 
April  19,  1850.'  The  real  substance  of  this  conven- 
tion is  contained  in  Articles  L  and  VIII.;  but  the 
wording  of  both  is  so  hopelessly  ambiguous,  that 
their  construction  is  well-nigh  impossible.     Without 

'  Brit,  and  For.  State  Papers.  Vol.  XL.,  Docs.  5,  7.  pp.  14-32. 

U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  75,  31SI  Cong.,  ist  Scss.,  pp.  20J-339. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  No.  27,  jad  Cong.,2dScss.  Docs.  19,  23, 26,  and 34. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  47th  Cong.,  1st  .Scss.,  pp.  55-88, 

Cong.  Gloif,  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  350. 

*  For  full  text  of  the  treaty  viJe  Appendix  B. 
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goiug  into  the  finer  ptanta  of  distinction,  just  at 
j>reseut,  tbe  iuijKirtaut  jirovisions  of  the  t]*eaty  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

(i)  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  shall  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  any  exclusive  control  over  the  canal  ;  nor 
thall  they  build  any  fortifications  along  the  route  of  the  same. 

(2)  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  shall  ever 
lake  possession  of  any  part  of  Central  America,  nor  fortify  any 
part  of  the  same,  nor  establish  any  colonies  there,  nor  exert 
any  dominion,  nor  make  any  use  of  any  alliance  or  protecto- 
rate either  may  have  there  to  this  end. 

(3)  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  promise  to  mutually 
guard  the  safety  and  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  to  invite  all 
other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

(4)  Great   Britain  and  the  United  States  also  promise  to  ' 
extend  their  joint  support  and  protection  to  any  satisfactory 
canal  company  which  may  undertake  the  work. 

(5)  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  having  not  only 
desired,  iu  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a  par- 
ticnlar  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  hereby 
a^ree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  any 
other  practicable  communications,  whether  b^-  canaT  or  raiU 
way^  mcross  the  isthmus,  and  especially  ti>  the  interoceanic 
communications  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by 
the  way  of  Tehuantepec  and  Panama. 

The  treaty  thus  secretly  eoucluded  was  then 
rushed  througli  the  Senate,  and  there  met  with  but 
little  debate,  as  it  was  generally  under-  , 
stoixl  that  iintler  the  terms  of  the  coiiven-  "^  English 
tion  Great  Bi  itain  bad  abaudoned  her  Reserva- 
jwlicy  of  encroachment  forever,  and  agi-eed 
to  coK)perate   with  our  government  henceforth,  iu 

-     \ 
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tBe  j>eaceful  solution  of  tlie  trnusit  problem.  It 
was  an  inspiring  idea,  this  fraternal  ji»iuing  of  bamla 
by  tbe  two  great  Auglo-Saxou  jjowers  in  the  iuter- 
ests  of  Intel-national  commerce,  and  Clayton's  im- 
agined success  was  deservedly  popular  for  tLe  time. 

Mr.  Clayton  had,  indeed,  lai<l  down  his  hand  at 
tbe  very  outset  of  this  dq'lomatic  game,  but  Sir 
Ileniy  liad  preferred  to  retain  bis  cards  and  play 
tbem  in  due  order,  nevertheless.  He  still  held  oue 
card,  the  vviniiing  trump,  and  this  lie  now  played 
with  precision.  It  wuh  simply  a  note  addressed  to 
"Mr.  Clayton  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
**  understand  tbe  enirasements  of  tbe  convention  to 
ap2)ly  to  Her  Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras  or 
its  dependencies."  Now  tbe  only  possible  dependen- 
cies of  British  Honduras  that  one  could  then  cou<; 
ceive  of,  consisted  in  the  Bay  islands  and  Mosqnltia, 
and  the  boundaries  of  both  these  were  still  so  un- 
regulated that  they  might  readily  be  used  as  the 
bases  of  indetiuite  British  encroachment  into  tbe 
territory  of  Central  America.  AVith  tbe  addition  of 
this  all-Important  reservation  tbe  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  therefore,  simply  meant  that  Great  Biitain 
was  to  remain  secure  in  all  her  claims,  while  the 
United  States  government  was  forever  to  keep  it8 
bands  off  the  American  isthmus. 

Buhver's  comprehensive  declaration  made  little  or 
no  impression  on  the  still  imperturbable  Clayton. 
He  was  quite  sure  in  bis  own  mind  that  the  treaty 
was  in  no  way  intended  to  interfere  with  Her 
Majesty's  rights  in  British  Honduras ;  but,  in  order. 
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as  lie  said  "  to  leave  no  room  for  a  charge  of  dupli- 
city against  our  government,"  Clayton  wrote  a  per- 
sonal note  to  Mr.  King,  cbairtnan  of  tlie  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations,  asking  liim  to  sub- 
stantiate this  conclusion.  No  mention  was  miide  in 
this  note  of  the  phrase  "  arul  its  dependencies,*^  and 
Mr.  King,  never  Laving  seen  the  text  of  the  oiiginal 
declaration,  was  utterly  unaware  of  this  far-reaching 
proviso.  He  therefore  replied  ti.)  Mr.  Claytou,  that 
"  the  Senate  pei'fectly  understootl  that  the  treaty 
did  not  include  British  Honduras";  but,  he  added 
of  his  own  volition,  "you  sliouUl  be  careful  not  to 
use  any  expression  which  would  seem  to  recognize 
the  right  of  England  to  any  portion  of  Honduras." 
Mr.  Clayton  hud  already  written  his  note  in  reply 
to  Sir  Henry's  declaration,  and  was  oidy  waiting  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Kinijr  before  deliveriui;  it.  Accord- 
ing  to  his  own  memorandum  of  this  note  Clayton 
acknowledged  therein  that  "  British  Honduras  was 
not  embraced  in  the  treaty,"  but  he  carefully  de- 
clined either  "to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title  to 
their  settlement  or  its  alleged  dependencies,'*  This 
wording  was  scarcely  in  acconlance  with  Mr.  King's 
recommendation,  but  it  embodied  the  Secretary's 
views,  BO  he  signed  the  note  and  delivered  it  on  the 
same  evening  to  Sir  Ileuiy  Bulwer.  The  two  pleni- 
potentiaries thereupon  proceeded  "  \vithout  further 
or  other  action  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  said 
treaty." 

The  Clayton'Bulwer  treaty  as  thus  amended  never 
came  up  again  before  the  Senate  for  approval,  but 
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was  turned  over  at  once  to  the  executive.  During  the 
short  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  final  ratifica- 
tion and  proraulgation  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Clayton 
filed  the  BritiKh  reservations,  which  he  alone  had 
read,  among  the  archives  of  the  State  Depai'tment, 
with  a  brief  niemoi-andum  *  of  their  receipt  and  the 
action  he  had  taken  thereon. 

The  President,  wlio  had  all  along  respected,  but 
never  interfered  with,  the  secrecy  of  the  negotia- 
tions carried  on  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  evidently 
knew  no  more  than  the  Senators  of  the  nature  of 
these  subsequent  modifications.  Ntttrel}'  regarding 
it  in  the  light  of  a  triumph  for  his  administration, 
he  accordingly  proclaimed  the  treaty  in  its  original 
form,  and  thus  placed  the  first  estoppel  on  our  ease 
against  Great  Bi'itain  under  the  Monroe  doctrine  for 
the  control  of  the  American  isthmus.' 

'  Mr.  Clayton's  memorandam  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  within  declaration  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  was  received  by  mc  on  the 
agth  day  of  June,  1850.  In  reply  I  wrote  him  my  note  of  the  4th  of  July, 
acknowledging  that  I  understood  British  Honduras  was  not  embraced  in 
the  treaty  of  the  19th  day  of  April  last,  hut  at  the  same  time  carefully  de- 
clining to  affirm  or  deny  the  British  title  in  their  settlement  or  it%  alleged 
dependencies.  After  signing  my  note  la^t  night  1  delivered  it  to  Sir 
Henry,  ai:d  we  immediately  proceeded,  without  any  further  or  other  action, 
to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  said  treaty.  [The  blank  in  the  dcclara> 
tion  was  never  filled  up.*]  The  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  declaration 
was  not  required  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  as  it  stood  when  it  was  made. 

"John  M.  Cr^VTON. 

"  N.  B. — The  rights  of  no  Central  American  state  have  )>e«n  compromised 
by  the  treaty  or  by  any  part  of  the  negotiations." 

*  "Mie  vrorda  in  braclceu  appear  in  the  originai  So  ink,  but  are  marked  out  by  lead-pencil  V 
nark*  acrott  their  face.    %\Tito  they  w«fe  &o  roaikcd  U  not  k.iOwa.    The  blank*  in  the  PVi J 
crixinoJ  declaration  arc  filled  up  with  "  2(|CU  "  and  "June,"  writcea  with  a  diSereat  kind  )^^| 
o(  Ink  from  the  original, 

*  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex,  Doc..  194,  47ih  Cong.,  1st  Sess,,  pp.  8a-87. 
CwV-  OMf,  Vol.  XXVI.,  pp.  248/: 
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President  Taylor  died  three  weeks  after  his  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  Vice- 
President  Millard  Fillinore  todk  his  iilace    ,  „    _^ 

,    .         ,,.  _*     .  ,     §82.  The 

in  the  executive  chair,  calling  u^xm  Daniel  Diplomatic 

Webster  to  once  more  assume  the  duties  situation 
of  the  State  Department.  In  this  sudden 
change  of  administration,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  began 
to  fear  for  the  repose  of  the  Squier  treaty  in  its  tera- 
porajy  resting-place.  He  therefore  approached  the 
new  Secretary  on  the  matter,  and  told  him  of  his 
predecessor's  promise, — made  conditional  on  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  tr^faty, — that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Sqiiier  convention  should  be  rendered 
nugatory.  Webster's  hands  were  bound  by  the 
policy  of  the  Taylor  administration.  With  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  n»w  in  force,  the  Squier  treaty 
>>'ith  Nicaragua  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  as  its 
essential  points  could  not  be  pressed.  So  Webster 
assured  Sir  Henry  that  he  would  ask  the  Senate  to 
take  no  further  action  in  the  matter.  Congress  ad- 
journed soon  aftt-r,  and  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
both  Hise  and  Squier  were  then  buried  past  all 
resurrection. 

As  a  result  of  our  disastrous  foreign  policy,  the 
American  Canal  Company  was  now  placed  under  the 
joint  political  protection  of  the  two  great  powers 
whose  aims  on  this  continent  were  necessarily  antag- 
onistic. From  aniC9»nomic  p(*int  of  view,  the  com- 
jxiny's' policy  could  lieTi/eforth  be  dictated  by 
citizens  of  eaclftountry  according  to  the  amount  of 
Btock  they  were  able  to  control ;  but  legally  it  still 
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remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  vacillating  aud 
insecure  little  state,  whose  interests  had  n<>t  been  iu 
the  least  consulted  by  the  parties  to  this  latest 
diplomatic  contract. 

As  for  adjusting  the  disputed  points  of  interna- 
tiooal  polities  involved  in  the  transit  question,  our 
government  had  accomplished  less  than  nothing. 
The  Clayton*Buhver  treaty  rested  on  the  unsubstan- 
tial bases  of  compromise  and  ill-concealed  difference 
of  opinion  ;  and,  furthermore,  the  real  issue  that  had 
arisen  between  British  rights  of  encroachment  and 
the  American  Monroe  doctrine  were  no  nearer  eolu- 
_tiou  than  before. 

To  what  confusion  this  ideal  plan  for  co-oi>ei-ation 
in  the  protection  of  the  canal  now  led  ;  to  what  ex- 
tent English  capital  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
can company;  iu  what  manner  Nicaragua  looked 
after  the  legal  interests  of  her  corporation  ;  and  how 
the  long-standing  disagreements  between  Gi-eat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  settled  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, — all  this  can  best  be  seen  by 
following  the  course  of  subsequent  events.* 

'  ••  Correspondence  with  the  Ufllled  States  Respecting  Central  America," 
pp.  70-71.     I'rinied  by  order  of  Pnrlianjcnt,  London,  1856, 
Brit,  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  XL.,  Docs.  59-63. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Uoc,  25,  34ih  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Doc.  i,  p.  4. 
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WITH  tliplomatic  matters  still  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  the  Aiuerican  pro- 
moters wei-e,  nevertheless,  gg  q^j^^ 
obliged  to  proceed  with  their  more  practi-  nei  Chiids's 
cal  work  of  providing  an  immediate  means  Surveys. 
of  transit  thronfiU  Niearairua.  To  this  end  Colonel 
O.  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  the  chief 
engineer  of  tlie  New  York  State  canals,  was  sent  off 
to  the  isthnms  to  institute  further  surveys  of  the 
route. 

There  were  two  routes  through  Nicaragua  then 
being  discussed ;  Na[K>leon's,  ^vhich  wo  know  was 
to  pass  through  both  lakes  and  emerge  on  the  west 
in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  ;  aud  another  route  surveyed 
by  a  Danish  engineer,  Dr.  Andreas  Oersted,  in  1848, 
which  was  to  leave  Lake  Nicaragua  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Sapoa  and  pioceed  thence  across  the  divide 
to  the  Bay  of  Salinas  on  the  Pacific'  With  Bailey's 
previous  surveys  and  these  later  data  to  go  on, 
Childs  besran  his  reconnaissance  at  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal  in  August,  1850.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  lotion  of  the  country,  the  American 

'  >  Cf,  Map,  frontispiece. 
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engineer  decided  to  discard  all  previous  plans,  and 
run  a  line  of  Lis  oNv^n  across  the  Coast  range  from 
Lajas,  on  the  western  sLores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  to 
Brito,  on  the  Pacific,  as  he  found  the  divide  to  have 
an  elevation  of  only  forty-six  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake  at  this  point.  Having  laid  out  the  west- 
ern section  of  his  route,  Childs  then  proceeded  across 
the  lake  and  continued  his  surveys  along  the  course 
of  the  San  Juan,  planning  there  for  a  series  of  locks 
and  dams  to  render  navigation  possible  along  this 
stream  to  the  sea.  On  the  completion  of  his  work 
Colonel  Childs  reported  to  his  coniptmy  a  i)lau  for  a 
canal  of  194  miles  in  length,  to  run  from  Greytown 
to  Britoj  with  twenty-eight  locks,  and  to  include  both 
i-iver  and  lake  navigation. 

The  company's  officers  then  for\varded  these  plans 
to  the  War  Department  for  approval,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Conrad,  in  turn  passed  them  on,  foi- 
expert  examination,  to  two  officers  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Survey,  Colonel  Abert,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Turnlnill.  Their  repoi't,  handed  in  on  March  20, 
1852,  confirmed  Colonel  Childs's  conclusions  in  every 
particular ;  but,  mindful  of  our  promises  of  co-opera- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the 
United  States  government  thought  it  best,  l^efore  i 
allowing  the  company  to  proceed,  to  submit  this 
verified  report  to  English  authorities  for  examiua- 
tioB.-  41er  INIajesty's  government  accordingly  ap- 
pointed two  ex|>erts,  Colonel  Aldrich,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  Mr.  James  Walker,  art  English  civil 
engineer  of  repute,  to  undertake  the  investigation; 
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and  they,  too,  approved  the   original   plan  almost 
-vritliout  reservation. 

Indeed,  Colonel  Cliilds's  were  the  first  surveys 
along  the  isthmus  which  could  really  lay  claim  to 
any  scientific  accuracy.  It  was  he  who  located  the 
very  lowest  depression  in  all  the  great  continental 
range  ;  and  this  canal  route,  as  laid  out  under  his 
direction,  has  remained  uutil  to-day,  with  but  slight 
modifications  and  improvements,  at  least  the  best  of 
the  Nicaraguan  routes,  if  not  the  most  advantageous 
of  any  along  the  isthnms.^ 

Admirable  as  Colonel  Childs's  plans  were  thus 
proved  to  be  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  they 
could  hardly  promise  an  immediate  solu- 
tion  of  the  transit  problem,  and  this,  after  Accessory 
all,  was  the  pressing  question  of  the  hour  Transit 
for  the  Northern  capitalists*  Thus,  in  *""P*'*y' 
order  to  reap  some  present  advantage  from  the  tide 
of  Western  immigration,  the  Araeiicau  promoters 
determined  to  open  up  temjvoraiy  transit  facilities 
at  once  across  Nicaragua;  without,  however,  losing 
sight  of  the  larger  canal  project,  which  they  expected 
would  mature  more  slowly. 

A  subsidiary  contract  was  accordingly  concluded 
with  Nicaragua  on  August  14,  1851,  whereby  a 
smaller  concern,  the  Accessor}''  Transit  Company, 
was  carved  out  of  the  more  Inclusive  American 
Canal  Company,  and  given  the  monopoly  of  steam 
navigation  on  all  the  waters  of  that  state.     Having 

'  English  Engittrfring  Mitgazine,  lot.  cit.,  March  3,  1893. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194.,  47th  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  pp.  21  and  97. 
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secured  the  formal  approval  of  their  plan  from  the 
governments  of  Great  liritain  and  the  United  Statesj 
tliis  exclusively  American  company  then  went  aheadj 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  had  a  temporary  route  of 
transit  opened,  up  tlie  San  Jnan  and  across  the  lake 
in  small  steamers,  and  thence  by  stage  coach  over 
the  divide  to  the  Pacific,  along  a  fairly  good  mac- 
adamized road. 

The  project  was  an  immediate  success,  and,  being 
the  iiret  in  operation,  it  continued  to  make  large 
piofiti^i,  mitil  political  complications  and  economic 
competition  came  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the  scheme.* 

It  was  the  evil  influence  of  international  politics 

which  first  ciist  its  shadow  over  this  promising  route 

of  transit.     Great  Britain  lost  no  time,  in 

§85.  The    £jj^.f  jj^  demonstratiuif  to  the  United  Stat<i8 

British  ,      „         ,  •  x  1  t 

Maintain  ftud  all  other  mteresteu  parties,  that  she 
their Mos-  gtj]!  regarded  Mos<piitia  as  a  dependency 
of  British  Honduras ;  for  hardly  had  the 
ink  on  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  had  time 
to  dry,  before  a  British  war-ship  appeared 
off  Greytown  and  landed  a  force  of 
marines. 

Iler  Majesty's  government  knew  full  well  that 
this  act  would  involve  Great  Britain  in  at  least  two 
disputes ;  so,  choosing  the  weaker  antagonist  fii*st, 
Mr,  Chatfield  was  instructed  to  settle  mattere  with. 

•  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  25,  34th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Doc.  19,  p.  56. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex  Doc.,  194,  47lh  Cong.,  i*t  Sess,.  pp.  88-97. 
AmeritaH   li''htg  Hivitw,  November,   1850,   '*  T&Oi  Great  Ship  Canal 
Question." 

l/nitrJ  Service  MagasiiK,  August,  1850. 
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Nficaragua  at  once,  before  that  state  could  again  place 
liei-self  under  the  protection  of  her  northern  neigh- 
bor. Chatfield  accordingly  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion to  the  Nicaraguan  authorities,  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  the  United  States  had 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  ]\Ios<puto  King,  and 
denied  Nicarai^ua's  claim  to  the  shore  in  toio.  AVhen 
questioned  then  in  regard  to  the  British  occupation 
of  Grejtown,  he  answered,  that  this  <|uestion  could 
not  pjssibl}'  concern  Nicaragua,  as  she  had  promised 
in  the  Loch  treaty  never  to  interfere  in  the  affaii^s  of 
this  jKjrt.  Having  explained  matters  thus  satisfac- 
torily Chatfield  finally  i informed  Nicaragua  that  his 
government  still  considered  the  bouudai'ies  of  the 
Mosquito  kingdom  ii>  exten<I  '*  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Honduras  to  the  borders  of  Machuca 
in  the  river  San  Juan." 

After  delivering  his  government's  ultimatum  in 
this  somewhat  peremptory  fashion,  Mr.  Chatfield 
then  adopted  a  more  ctniciliatory  tone  toward  the 
humiliated  and  astonished  Nicaiaguans,  and  (tffered 
them  some  advice  on  his  own  account.  He  told 
them,  in  fact,  that  their  insistence  on  their  claims  to 
the  Mosquito  shore  would  **  not  he  much  linger  of 
any  avail,"  and  that  their  reliance  upon  "  the  pro- 
testations and  assurances  on  the  pui't  of  pretended 
friends''  (the  United  States),  was,  in  his  opinion,  an 
incautious  proceeding.  "Nicaragua  would  do  well," 
he  continued  more  i>ei*sua8ively,  "to  come  to  an 
understanding  without  delay  with  Great  Britain, 
U|>on  whose  relations  depend  not  only  the  commerce 
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and  welfare  of  tlie  state,  but  the  probability  of  auy 
positive  measures  being  adopted  for  establishing  an 
interoceanic  commimication  across  ber  territory,  since 
London  is  the  only  place  where  sufficient  capital  and 
spirit  of  enterprise  can  be  fonn<l  for  carrying  out  a 
project  of  such  Tuagnitude/'  Nicaragua  was  too  be- 
wildered to  grasp  all  this  at  once,  and  so  Chatfield 
let  the  matter  rest  for  the  time,  and  prepared  for  the 
larger  (luarrel  which  was  now  brewint^.  \ 

There  is  an  enormous  distinction  between  uphold- 
ing a  general  political  principle  and  fighting  for  one's 
own  immediate  economic  rights.  Up  to  this  time 
our  people  had  been  practically  busy  in  the  north, 
but  at  the  same  time  trying  to  maintain  a  theoretical 
proj)08ition  in  the  soutli.  But  the  theoiy  and  the 
practice  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  now  merged ; 
for  Americans,  too,  liad  since  acquired  rights  on  the 
isthmus,  and  a  change  in  our  attitude  toward  Great 
Britain  was  at  once  obvious.  The  Accessory  Transit 
Company  now  had  its  terminus  and  offices  at  the 
Punta  Arenas,  just  south  of  Greytown,  and  this 
station  was  also  being  used  by  tl»e  canal  company  as 
their  basis  of  technical  operations  along  the  route. 
In  the  wake  of  the  company's  officere  and  its  con- 
tractors and  laborers,  there  had  followed  a  motley 
line  of  American  emigrants  and  adveuturei-s,  who 
were  exj>ectiug  great  things  of  Nicaragua  now. 
Thus  a  typical  American  town,  under  a  municipal 
organization  and  an  elected  mayor  of  its  own,  soon 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  Anglc-^Iosquito  settle- 
ment of  Greytown,  which,  since  the  institution  of 
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transit  through  tliis  port,  bad  also  corae  to  barber  a 
miscellaneous  mob  of  ut'Lrroes  and  foreiprners  from 
Europe.  As  questions  of  dispute  came  up  between 
the  two  great  powers  under  the  IMonroe  doctrine 
they  were  therefore  very  apt  to  be  disposed  of,  pro- 
visionally at  least,  on  the  spot,  by  these  two  outpost 
groups. 

Matters  first  reached  a  crisis  when  the  Anglo- 
Mosqulto  custom-house  officials  of  Greytown  at- 
^  tempted  to  e.xact  some  port  dues  from  an  American 
j vessel,  the  PromefheuH,  Tbis  of  course  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  among  the  Americans.  The  dues  were  re- 
fused, an  English  man-of-war  fired  on  the  American 
vessel,  and  the  agent  of  the  canal  company  at  once 
appealed  to  our  government  to  redress  this  insult  to 
the  flag.  Mr.  Webster  thereupon  laid  the  matter 
before  the  British  government  for  an  explanation, 
and  an  issue  was  thus  drawn  again  between  the  two 
pai-ties  to  the  Clayton-Huhver  treaty,  and  that  too 
before  a  year  had  elapsed  since  its  promulgation.' 

Anotber  element  was  yet  to  be  added,  however, 
before  the  dispute  could  assume  its  ultimate  form. 
Seeing  tbat  his  efforts  in  Kiearagua  had  ^  g^j  Costa  i 
produced  but  little  effect  on  the  American  Rican 

proclivities  of  this  republic,  Cbatfield  con-  Claims, 
fined  bis  attention  after  this  to  Costa  Rie^i,  and 
found  that  the  seeds  he  planted  there  fell  on  richer 

'  Briliih  ond  Foreign  State  Papere,  Vol.  XT..,  Docs.  61-63,  55-87. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  85.  34th  Cong.,  ist  S«ss.,  Docs.  3-9,  pp.  5-ai,  DoC. 
40.  p.  84. 

'*  Central  American  Afhirs  and  ihe  Enlistment  Question,"  pp.  90-III. 
Prioted  ■»  a  House  Document,  Washington,  1856. 
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soil.  Costa  Rica  was  always  bitterly  Jealous  of  her 
rival  across  the  Sau  Juau,  aud,  furthermore,  some- 
what anti-American  in  her  policy.  By  cultivating 
her  fnenclship,  Chatfield  saw  that  Great  Britain 
must  gain  a  useful  ally  in  both  her  present  disputes. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  accordingly 
concluded  between  the  two  governments,  at  this 
interesting  juncture — harmless  enough  in  its  pub- 
lished version,  but  still  sufficient  in  itself  to  arouse 
our  suspicions.  As  an  immediate  result  of  this  inno- 
cent convention,  Costa  Rica  suddenly  began  to  assert 
her  claims  to  a  share  iu  the  jirivileges  of  the  transit 
route.  The  right  bank  of  the  San  Juan  she  now 
declared  to  be  hers.  She  therefore  demanded  in- 
demnity from  Nicaragua  for  the  grants  of  land  made 
to  the  canal  company  ou  this  side  of  the  stream,  .ind 
insisted  that  the  X^nited  States  should  accord  her 
equal  partnership  with  Nicaragua  in  the  transit 
project. 

A  boundary  dispute  was  thus  opened  between 
these  two  jealous  little  republics,  which,  iu  spite  of  a 
series  of  "defmitive  settlements,"  has  never  yet  ad- 
mitted of  final  adjustment.  Both  countries  appealed 
to  old  Spanish  charters  in  verification  of  their  re- 
spectiv^e  claims ;  Imt,  as  these  royal  grants  iu  the 
New  World  so  fre(juently  overlapped,  and  as  the 
early  colonists  in  their  eager  search  for  gold  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  the  richer  lauds,  and  never 
took  any  pains  to  verify  the  true  boundaries  of  their 
provinces,  these  conflicting  claims  of  the  rivals  could 
cast  little  light  on  the  question. 
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It  tberefoie  resolved  itself  into  a  pure  matter  of 
exj^diency,  aud  the  several  parties  to  the  dispute 
took  sides  in  accordance  with  their  respective  self- 
interests.  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  joined  hands 
with  Nicaragua,  and  together  the  three  states  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  title  of  "  The  National  Rep- 
resentation of  Central  America."  This  union  of  the 
independent  connnon wealths  received  the  hearty 
ajiprovid  of  the  United  States  government,  as  it  was 
in  the  line  of  American  civilization.  Guatemala 
held  aloof  from  the  quarrel,  aud  Costa  Rica  openly 
opposed  the  combination,  with  the  tacit  support  of 
Great  Britain.' 

'  Cosia  Rica  bftsed  her  claims  on  the  old  charters  granted  by  Spain  to  her 
original  settlers.  The  first  of  these  was  granted  to  Diego  Guitcrez  in  1540 
{if.,  ante,  §  2y),  and  authorized  him  to  extend  the  Spanish  conquest  from 
Veragua  in  the  south  as  far  as  Ca]'>e  Cameron  and  the  Dlack.  river  in  the 
north,  provided  he  did  not  "  approach  within  l^  leagues  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
inasmuch  as  these  15  leagues,  together  with  the  said  Lake,  have  to  remain 
and  do  remain  under  the  government  of  Nicaragua  ;  but  tlie  navigation  and 
fishery  of  that  portion  of  said  river  (probably  the  San  Juan)  which  remains 
to  you  and  of  the  said  1 5  leagues  and  lake  which  remain  to  Nicaragua  are  to 
be  enjoyed  in  common."  On  the  failure  of  this  expedition  the  Chancellorate 
of  Guatemala  took  the  matter  up  and  established  the  intendancy  of  Costa 
Rica  in  1574  (c/.,  antt,  ibid."),  delining  itsltoundaries^  extending  ''  from  the 
north  to  the  south  seas  in  latitude  and  longitude  from  the  •confines  of 
Nicaragua  on  the  side  of  Nicoya  (rontiny  the  valleys  of  Chiriqui  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Veragua  to  the  south,  and  to  the  north  from  the  mouths  of  the 
cliannel,  which  is  in  those  parts  belonging  to  Nicaragua  (the  San  Juan),  all 
tlie  tract  of  land  as  far  as  the  province  of  Veragua."  On  the  basis  of  these 
«arly  grants  Costa  Rica  now  claimed,  *'  as  frontier  the  whole  course  of  the 
river  San  Juan  and  the  shore  of  the  lake  Nicaragua  from  the  place  where 
that  river  issues  from  the  lake  to  a  point  opposite  the  nmuth  of  the  river  La 
Flor,  on  the  Pacific,  including  of  course  in  this  demarkaiion  the  district  of 
Cuanacaste,  otherwise  called  Nicoya."  and  further,  "an  equal  right  with 
Nicaragua  to  the  navigation  of  the  aforesaid  river  San  Juan,  and  of  the  lake, 
and  to  the  dominion  of  port  San  Juan."  In  her  own  constitution,  January 
91,  1825,  Costa  Rica,  however,  only  claimed  "  as  far  north  as  the  Colorado 
«S 
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Witli  mattei's  iu  such  hopeless  confusion  again, 
tlie  diplomata  in  Washington  then  went  rather 
%  87.  The  perfunctorily  to  work  at  an  attem}jt  to 
Basis  of  straighten  out  the  tangle  along  the  lines  laid 
Settlement,  j^^^^.jj  in  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  refused,  however,  to  take  any  steps  toward 
the  adjustment  of  the  questions  pertaining  to  Cen- 
tral America  before  he  obtained  from  the  British 
government  a  distinct  disavowal  both  of  the  unwar- 
ranted act  of  the  Greytowu  officials  iu  detaining  an 
American  vessel  aud  of  the  open  hostility  of  the 
English  naval  coinoiatjder.  Lord  Granville,  who 
had  now  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  did  not  choose  to  rest  his  government's 
case  on  this  minor  point,  involving  as  it  did  a  direct 

river,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  mountains  which  in  those  parts  drain  northward 
info  the  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  Rio  Salto  (also  called 
Alverado)  on  the  Pacific."  Article  VII.  of  the  constitution  of  the  short- 
lived Central  American  Confederation  provided  for  the  definite  demarkalion 
of  disputed  boundaries  between  the  states,  but  the  arrangement  was  never 
completed. 

Nicaragua,  on  the  other  hand,  based  her  rights  tn  ihe  lower  courses  of  the 
San  Jnan,  upon  Contreras'soriijinal  seirure  of  the  stream  in  1531  (c/.,tint,\  g 
aS),  and  upon  her  subsequent  occupation  of  ihc  same  down  to  the  time  of 
the  adverse  occupation  by  the  British.  She,  therefore,  now  claimed  as  her 
own  "as  far  south  as  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  .\tlantic,  midway 
between  the  port  of  San  J  aau  and  port  Mathina,  to  the  Rio  Salto  on  the 
Pacific." 

Royal  Charteis  dated  Nov.  29,  1540,  and  Feb,  18, 1574,  copies  to  be  found 
in  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  35, 34th  Coni;.,  isl  Sess.,  Doc.  10,  pp.  a8, 33-35.  and. 
38-40. 

U.  S.  Sen,  Ex.  Doc.,  27,  3ad  Cong.,  2d  Se&s.,  Doc.  39,  p.  102,  and 
Doc.  40,  p.  105. 

Costa  Rica  Constitution,  June  3t,  1825,  Ch.  II..  Art.  15. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.,  1888,  p.  461. 

Squier,  ix.  fit.  "  Central  American  States,"  p.  446. 

Bauctofl,  iec,  at,  "  History  of  Central  America,"  VoL  III,,  p.  «5a. 
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conflict  with  citizens  of  the  Uuitetl  States ;  so  he 
informed  the  Americau  miuister  that  the  British 
officer  in  question  had  acted  without  orders,  and 
that  the  government  would  not  support  the  demands 
of  the  Greytown  officials. 

Upon  the  receipt  uf  thi^  assurance,  Mr.  AVebster 
at  once  opened  up  negotiations  with,  the  Bntisb 
minister,  Mr.  Crampton, — who  had  resumed  his  old 
duties  at  Washington  on  the  departure  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  at  the  conclusion  of  his  special  mission, — for 
a  final  settlement  of  the  new  disputes  that  had 
aiisen.  Both  diplomats  listened  with  [>atience  to 
the  conflicting  and  wearisome  claims,  set  forth  at 
gi'eat  length  liy  the  envoys  from  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Ric:i,  and  then  drew  up  a  so-called  Basis  of 
Settlement,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Central 
American  states  in  question,  was  to  have  adjusted 
all  existinsr  difficulties. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  tentative  arrange- 
ment, a  reserve  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  Mosquito 
Indians  along  the  eastern  shore,  and,  though  Nic:i- 
ragua  was  to  have  no  word  in  the  local  government 
of  this  section,  she  was  still  to  pay  the  Indians  .a 
tribute  for  three  years.  Municipal  autht.n-ity  over 
Greytown  was  to  be  given  back  to  Nicaragua,  it  is 
tnie,  but  aa  a  port  of  entry  the  town  was  to  l»e 
turned  over  to  the  canal  company  and  thus  come 
under  the  joint  jirotection  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
now  to  secure  about  all  she  had  ever  claimed.  Her 
northern  boundary  line  was  to  begin  on  the  Atlantic 
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at  the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  and  run  up 
tbia  branch  to  its  confluence  with  the  main  stream, 
thence  along  the  same  to  the  lake,  around  its  south- 
ern shores,  and  across  to  the  Pacific  at  the  Rio  la 
Flor.  Equal  rights  of  navigation  with  Xicaragua 
were  also  to  be  given  her  in  both  the  river  and  the 
lake,  provided  she  too  would  respect  the  monopoly 
of  steam  navigation  in  these  waters  already  accorded 
to  the  Transit  Company. 

Of  course  Costa  Rica  i-eadily  accepted  the  terms 
thus  secured  for  her  by  her  powerful  British  advo- 
cate ;  but  when  the  American  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Kerr, 
sent  out  for  the  sjiecial  purpose,  approached  Nica- 
ragua on  the  question,  he  was  met  with  a  storm  of 
abuse.  The  Nicai'aguan  officials  at  last  began  to 
realize  that  there  was  after  all  some  truth  in  what 
Chatfield  had  said.  They  had  clung  to  the  Amen- 
cau  alliance,  and  spurned  all  advances  from  Great 
Britaiti,  in  the  jiositive  conviction  that  the  United 
States  government  would  free  their  territory  from 
British  encroachment,  and  guarantee  them  in  their 
paramount  rights  of  sovereignty  from  sea  to  sea. 
All  this  was  j^lainly  set  forth  in  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  substantiated  by  a  long  line  of  diplomatic 
notes,  Senate  resolutions,  and  the  like.  But  instead 
of  this  expected  support  from  her  self-constituted 
]>rotector,  Nicaragua  now  found  to  her  chagrin,  that 
the  United  States  had  actually  enteretl  into  an  alli- 
ance with  her  arch-enemy,  the  British,  to  deprive 
her  of  her  long-recognized  rights,  and  was  even 
preparing  now  to  foist  her  bitter  rival,  Costa  Rica, 
in  her  place. 
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To  reject  the  basis  of  settlement  seemed  no  ade- 
quate expression  of  her  feelings  on  this  occasion,  so 
Kicaragua  then  went  further  and  issued  a  furmal 
decree  protesting  against  all  foreign  interference  in 
her  domestic  affairs.' 

The  British  authorities  must  have  foreseen  the 
downfall  of  this  altogether  niisulistantial  basis  of 
settlement,  if  we  may  judge,  that  is,  from 
the  preparations  tliey  had  already  made  to 
forestall  us  upon  its  final  collapse. 

With  British  rights  still  secure  along 
the  Nicaraguan  coast,  the  controversy  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  now  broke 
out  again  farther  north  among  the  Bay  islands. 
English  capitalists  had  secured  no  share  in  the  prof- 
its of  the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  and  they, 
too,  saw  little  p]'os[)ect  of  an  immedhde  incLnne  from 
the  larger  canal  project  to  which  their  government 
had  succeeded  in  admittiii;?  them.  Also  wishiui;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  influx  of  trade  toward 
the  west,  these  English  promoters  then  conceived  the 
idea  of  opening  up  temporary  transit  facilities  by  lay- 
ing an  interoceanic  railway  along  the  Ilondunis  route, 
and  thus  comjiete  with  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

This  scheme  necessitated  some  further  goveru- 
raental  control  over  the  Bay  islands,  as  Honduras 
was  in  no  way  frleudly  to  British  enterprise,  and, 
like   Nicaragua,   always   had   to   be  coerced.     Her 
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'  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  25,  34th  Cong.,  ist  Sesi.,  Docs.  13,  20-26,  27-31, 
yf44.  47-4*,  51-53.  62-63. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex,  Doc.,  27,  32d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Docs.  39-40. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Due.,  194,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sess,  ,p.  9r. 
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Bi'itaunic  Majesty  rai'ely  refusers  her  subjects  goT- 
enimental  siq>{)ort  in  euterpiisea  of  tliis  kind,  and 
tliia  case  proved  no  exception  to  that  admirable 
rule. 

Since  Macdouald's  last  seizure  of  the  Bay  islands 
iu  1841,  British  authority  there  had  not  been  main- 
tained as  it  should  have  been,  however,  and,  indeed, 
the  English  settlers  in  Koatan  scarcely  knew 
whether  the  island  still  constituted  a  dependency  of 
British  Honduras  or  not.  In  the  meantime  Ameri- 
cans had  come  to  these  parts  as  well,  and,  turning 
the  tables  on  the  English  this  time,  they  had  already 
secured  the  good-will  of  the  Carilj-Negro  population, 
and  instigated  them  against  their  former  masters. 
One  typical  American  adventurer,  "William  Fitzgib- 
bon  by  name,  had,  in  fact,  already  had  himself 
elected  chief  by  the  natives,  over  the  heads  of  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  island.  This  cwq)  called 
forth  an  earnest  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  government 
on  the  part  of  the  British  settlers,  aiul  a  war-ship  w^as 
immediately  sent  out  from  Jamaica  to  set  matters 
aright.  But  jioor  Fitzgibbon  had  nothing  but  his 
bravado  to  sup[)ort  him,  and  American  cheek  against 
a  British  war-ship  made  a  rather  unequal  contest. 
So  the  American  chief  was  deposed  after  a  brief 
and  tioubled  reijrn,  and  the  authority  of  the  Enfjlish 
settlers  over  the  natives  was  re-established.  But  as 
the  Bay  islands  were  now  of  such  importance  to  the 
British  designs,  and  as  the  tentative  agreement  with 
the  United  States  had  Just  fallen  to  the  ground, 
Great  Britain  considered  the  opportunity  ripe  to  re- 
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assume    undisputed    governmental  sway  over  this 
island  group.     A  foi'iiuil  declaration  was  therefore 
issued  from  tbe  Colonial  Office  to  this  effect,  and  on  | 
July  17.  1852,  "Tie  Colony  of  tbe  Bay  Islands"! 
was  proclaimed  in  due  form,  with  a  Governor  audi 
an  Assembly  of  its  own.'  <- 

This  last  act  of  Britisli  aggression  was  too  mucb 
for  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States.  Congress  took 
tbe  matter  up  as  soon  as  it  reconvened  in  g  j^  Reso- 
December,  and  general  excitement  pre-  lutionsin 
vailed.  Bit  l)y  bit  tbe  account  of  England's  °"K''«"' 
policy  of  encroachment  on  tbe  isthmus  came  out  in 
tbe  course  of  the  debate,  and  tbe  indignation  of  the 
people  grew  accordingly. 

Finally,  and  almost  by  chance,  Clayton's  accept- 
tance  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  all-inclusive  reservations 
was  brought  befoi'e  the  Senate,  and  those  who  bad 
up  to  this  been  arguing  for  American  rights  stood 
bcAvildered  and  agliast  at  the  revelation.  Senator 
after  Senator  rose  to  his  feet,  and  solemnly  declared 
that  this  was  his  very  first  knowledge  of  this  outra- 
geous betrayal  of  our  claims.  Some  tried  to  clear  Clay- 
ton from  a  charge  of  perfidy,  and  this  threw  the  blame 
on  ^Ir.  Kiiig.     Ilis  friends  then  attempted  to  justify 


*  "  Central  American  AiTaira  and  the  Enlistment  Question,"  Av.  fit.,  pp. 

16-27,43-46.     Govt,  rrint,  Washington,  1856. 

CoM^.  Ghhe,\r>\.  XXVl.,  pp.  158,  n>y,  204,  226,  235,  337,  246,  25% 
2C5,  330,  33S,  392,  403,  420,  502,  529,  Coo,  849,  and  Appendix  under 
*'  ColoDUation  in  North  .\mericn,"  and  "  Clayton- liulwcr." 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  ii;4,  47tU  Cong.,  1st  Scss.,  p.  97. 

Lucas,  "  Historical  Geography  of  Britiih  Colonies,"  Inc.  et't.,  Vol.  11.,  p. 
301,  note. 
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1)13  course,  and  tlie  debate  took  a  jiersonal  turn. 
This  led  to  no  good,  and  Senators  ^vho  had  voted  for 
the  Claytou-Bulwer  treaty  then  began  to  exonerate 
themselves  from  blame,  by  declaring  openly  that 
they  never  would  have  voted  for  ratification,  had 
they  Lad  an  inkling  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
provifiion. 

But  all  these  excuses  and  recriminations  in  no  way 
affected  the  present  diplomatic  situation,  as  the  treaty, 
with  its  damaging  reservation,  stil)  held  good.  There 
was  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was 
by  proving  that  neither  Mosquitia  nor  the  Bay 
islands  could  properly  be  classified  as  dependencies 
of  British  Ilouduras.  After  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  historical  evidence,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  succeeded  in  making  out  some 
kind  of  a  case  to  justify  this  interpretation  of  the 
matter,  and  drafted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Bi-itish  colony  on  the  Bay 
islands,  as  well  as  the  claims  the  English  still  per- 
sisted in  making  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  were  both 
in  direct  violation  to  the  terms  of  the  Cla3^ton-Bul- 
wer  treaty.  The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  as 
i*eported,  and  thus  placed  the  United  States  once 
again  on  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  our 
old  policy  was  now  loiuled  with  certain  historical 
clogs,  which  seriously  encumbered  its  free  movement 
in  the  desired  direction.' 

Kesolutious,  even  when  passed  by  the  Senate  of 

'  C^HgrtssionaJ  Globt,  as  quoted  above. 

"Central  American  Affaini,  and  Enlistment  Question,"  loc.  cit.,  pp.  18^-37. 
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the  Uuited  States,  are  not  all-jx)\vei'fu],  and  this 
latest  reiteration  of  the  Monme  tloctriue  «„  Lord 
only  had  tlie  immediate  effect  of  transferring  Clarendon's 
the  burtlen  of  the  ditipute  ouce  more  to  the  Ultimatum. 
shoiildei'8  of  our  diplomatic  representatives. 

The  Democrats  had  won  the  day  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  President  Pierce's  administration  was  just 
then  being  installed.  Mr.  Mai-cy,  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  was  thei'efore  obliged  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  without  delay.  Another  agent,  Mr.  Solon 
Borland,  was  thereupon  sent  off  to  the  isthmus  to 
watch  over  American  interests  there  during  this  acute 
stage  of  the  controverey ;  and,  in  the  hopes  of  winning 
back  Nicaragua  to  our  side  again,  Marcy  instructed 
Borland  on  his  departure,  to  insist  upon  the  8tl[>ula- 
ti«)ns  of  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty,  and  to  explain 
to  the  authorities  there,  that  he  regarded  the  instru- 
ment "as  meaning  what  the  American  negotiator 
intended  when  he  entered  into  it,  and  what  the 
Senate  must  have  understood  it  to  mean  when  it  was 
ratified,  viz. :  that  by  it  Great  Britain  came  under  en- 
gagements to  the  United  States  to  recede  from  her 
asserted  protectorate  of  the  iIos(|uito  Indians  and 
cease  to  e.^ercise  dominion  or  control  in  any  part  of 
Central  America." 

The  London  end  of  this  fresh  diplomatic  campaign 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  he,  too,  set  out 
for  his  post  soon  after  with  instructions  from  his 
chief  very  similar  to  those  given  to  Mr.  Borland. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  then  Foreign  Secretary  in  Her 
Majesty's  government,  and  before  him  Mr.  Buchanan 
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laid  our  case,  saying  in  substance,  that  though  the 
United  States  would  not  dispute  the  rights  which 
Great  Britain  had  acquired  f<ir  certnln  purposes  in 
Belize  or  British  Honduras,  they  would  insist  that, 
according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  ClaytonBul- 
wer  treaty,  she  should  w^ithdraw  her  protectorate 
from  the  people  and  territory  of  the  Mosquitos  audj 
deliver  up  the  Bay  islan<ls  to  Honduras,  to  whom; 
they  rightly  belonged,  as  they  were  notMBxcepted  in 
the  treaty  as  dej^eudencies  of  Belize. 

Lord  Clarendon  niade  a  long  statement  in  reply, 
going  very  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  English 
claim,  and  taking  the  ground  that  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  made  no  provision  against  the  Mos- 
quito protectorate,  hut  merely  inhiljitcd  fui'ther 
colonization  by  either  power  in  Central  America. 
Coming  to  the  more  particular  point  at  issue,  the 
English  Secretary  maiiitaiued  that  Belize  had  never 
formed  part  of  Central  America,  but  had  long 
been  a  separate  colony  owing  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain;  and  this  fact,  he  continued,  the  United 
States  government  had  fully  recognized  in  1847  by 
sending  its  consul  there,  and  allowing  him  to  carry 
out  his  duties  under  a  British  exequatur.'  As  for 
the  Bay  islands,  Lord  Clarendon  declared  they  had 
for  Borae'  years  been  a  legitimate  dependency  of 
Belize  and,  as  such,  had  been  expressly  excepted 
from  the  operations  of  the  ClaytonBulwer  treaty. 

Haviug  thus  disposed  of  each  disputed  point  in 


'  Referring  to  Mr.  Humpstead,  the  United  States  Consul   to  Brituh 
Honduras,  who  received  his  cxequalur.  March  3,  i547. 
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turn,  His  Lordship  then  laid  down  tlie  British  ulti- 
luatum  to  our  governmeut,  sa3'ing  that  Her  ]VIajVsty'8 
goverumeut  declined  to  accept  the  Monroe  doctrine 
as  an  axiom  of  international  law,  and  refused  to  be 
questioned  further  by  the  United  States  as  to  her 
original  rights  in  Central  America. 

We  should  then  have  called  for  an  immediate 
abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  on  the 
ground  of  mutual  misundei'stauding  between  the 
parties  to  the  contract.  According  to  the  Senate's 
interpretation  of  the  instrument,  Great  Britain  agreed 
therein  to  abandon  all  territorial  claims  to  the  isth- 
mus beyond  the  recognized  bordera  of  British  Hon- 
duras; but,  following  Lord  Clarendon's  official 
statement.  Her  Majesty'?;  government  was  secured 
by  the  treaty  in  all  the  rights  it  claimed,  and  the 
LTnited  States  was  precluded  from  entering  any 
further  protest.  No  modification  of  the  convention 
could  possibly  harmonize  such  divergent  and  con- 
flicting views.  Abrogation,  with  a.  mutual  return 
to  the  status  quo  of  1850  was  therefore  the  only 
honorable  alternative.' 

We  failed  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity, 

however,   though    we  might    the  more   easily  have 

gained  our  i>oint  at  this  time,  as  Enjjlaud's     ,       

1  .  1  1     .  ,?  1      S9J-  The 

best   energies   were    then    l>enig   diverted    Bombard- 
toward  the  East,  in  checking  the  preten-       ^cct  of 
slons  of  llussia,  her  Asiatic  rival  on  the     "^  °''"" 
Pacific.     We  contented  ourselves,  instead,  with  the 

'  *"  Central  American  Affairs  and  the   Enlistment   Question,"  loc.  tit., 
pp.  43^46. 

U,  S,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  194,  47th  Cong,,  isl  Sess.,  pp.  ()9-iot. 
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more  iunocent  but  less  dignified  amusement  of  twist- 
iu^-  tbe  tail  of  the  British  lion  in  Concrress.  There 
was  enough  jealousy  aud  anger  among  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  arising  from  what  had  gone 
before  to  make  the  debates  sufficiently  acrimonions 
as  it  was;  but  the  feeling  against  Enijland  was  ren- 
dcred  still  more  bitter  now,  through  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  British  government  of  enlisting 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  our  hind  to  serve  against 
Hussia  in  the  East.  A  diplomatic  ruj»tnre  seemed 
imminent,  and,  as  a  prccautiouaty  measuie,  Great 
Britain  increased  her  naval  forces  in  the  West  Indian 
station,  and  we  followed  her  example. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  matters  came  to  a 
climax  first  in  Greytown.  The  Anglo-Mosquito 
authorities  there  had  demanded  certain  concessions 
from  the  Transit  Company,  which  the  latter  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  grant;  and,  upon  his  arrival, 
Mr.  Borland  found  feelintr  ninninsr  hiE^h  between 
tl»e  two  settlements.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment, Captain  Smith,  of  one  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany's steamers,  killed  a  Mosquito  negro,  and  the 
authorities  attempted  to  arrest  him  for  nmrder. 
Smith  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  American 
consul,  Mr.  Fabens,  where  Borland  was  also  lodged. 
An  Anglo-Mosquito  mob  then  attacked  the  house^ 
and  the  Americans  attemjited  to  defend  themselves. 
An  American  merchant  vessel,  77ie  y^ortJuni  Lights 
M'as  lying  in  the  harlior,  and  a  volunteer  corps,  made 
Tip  from  the  jiassengers  and  the  crew,  then  attempted 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.     They  were 
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fired  upon  by  the  town  authorities,  however,  and 
dared  iiut  laud.  Under  cover  of  daikness,  Borland 
and  Smith  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to  The 
Norihern  Light,  and,  after  a  brief  consultation,  it 
was  decided  to  enlist  a  v<dunteer  guard  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  and  leave  it  in  charge 
of  the  Transit  Company's  station  until  relief  could 
be  obtained  from  Wjishingtou. 

Tlie  Koriheni  Light  then  sailed  north  \\itli  Bor- 
land and  Smith  on  board,  and  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  reported  to  the  State  Department,  Captain 
Hollins,  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyane 
was  ordered  to  take  his  vessel  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance and  protect  the  Transit  Company's  interests. 
Great  Britain,  ytill  undesirous  of  forcing  the  issue 
in  Greytowu,  had  but  one  war-ship  in  the  harbor  at 
this  time,  and  that  but  an  inclifferent  schooner. 
Obtaining  no  satisfaction  from  the  town  authorities, 
Hollins  then  turned  to  the  commander  of  this 
vessel  and  informed  him  that  unless  the  damages 
Lis  government  demanded  were  paid  he  intended 
to  bombard  the  town.  The  British  officer  simply 
protested  and  would  say  no  mure.  Having  no 
other  alternative,  Hollins  then  notified  the  inhabi- 
tants that  he  intended  on  the  following  day  to  bom- 
bard the  town,  and  offered  them  all  safe  transp()rt 
to  the  American  settlement  at  Pnnta  Arenas.  True 
to  his  promise,  on  July  9,  1S54,  the  Cyane  shelled 
the  little  village,  and  Hollins  afterward  landed  a 
force  of  marines  to  complete  his  work  of  destruction 
by  burning  what  remained  of  the  town.     Such  was 
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tlie   fieetlom   of   the   port   of    Greytovvn    tliat   the 
tliplomatfj  had  been  providing  for  ! ' 

Had  the  United  States  only  been  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  practical  a<lvantage  she  had  thus  some- 
what    forciblv   eained,   all    mii^rht    have 

Ss  92.  Walk-  «      n  '  ^  o 

era  Fjii-       tuFued    oufc   Well.     As    It  was    the    bom- 
bustering      l>arduient     of    Greytown     was    but    the 

Expedition.   1        •       •  «    .1  i     1 

beginning  of  the  mess  we  now  proceeded 
to  make  of  our  once  promising  transit  lights  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Americans  on  the  spot  took  a  8tej> 
in  the  right  direction  by  oiganizing  a  provisional 
municipal  government  over  the  port.  This  was 
allowed  by  the  Nicaraguan  government,  and,  lacking 
the  immediate  support  of  tlieir  old  ally,  even  the 
Mosquitos  were  unable  to  interfere. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  question  of 
slaveiy  had  already  disrupted!  the  nation,  and  pre- 
vented the  government  from  pursuing  any  one 
jjolicy  consistently  wliich  requiied  the  8Ui>port  of 
the  whole  people.  Our  very  race  to  the  Pacific  had 
been  run  by  fits  and  starts,  fu-st  the  Northerners 
juishing  ahead  and  then  the  Southernei-s  taking  their 
turn,  and  tpiarrels  between  the  contestants  were  not 
infrequent. 

After  the  race  had  been  won  over  Engl«rad,  the 
free  states  of  our  Union,  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  slave-holding  areas, 
owing  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  California  gold- 

'  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  9,  35th  Cong.,  1st  S«s. 
Prest.  Pierce,  Second  Annual  Message.     1S54, 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  8,  33d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
U.  S.  Ex.  Doc,  S5,  33d  Cong.,  ist  Scss. 
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diggers  to  whom  freedom  was  au  economic  necessity. 
The  Gadsen  treaty  now  pi-eclucled  the  acquisition  of 
any  further  slave  tei'ritories  south  of  Texas,  but 
fertile  Cuba  ]aj  temptingly  off  our  coast  to  the  south- 
east, and  the  disrupted  conditiou  of  the  Ceutral 
American  states  on  the  isthmus  offered  exceptional 
Btlvantagea  also,  for  the  filibustering  expeditions  of 
the  Southeruei's.  President  Taylor  had  discounte- 
nanced these  sclieiiU's  of  national  aggrandizement, 
toward  the  south,  but  Fillmore's  administration  had 
already  made  an  exception  at  least  in  favor  of  Cuba; 
and  President  Pierce  now  came  into  ot^ce  with  the 
material  assistance  of  the  **  Order  of  lljc  Lone  Stai'," 
a  secret  cabal  of  Southern  adveuturei-s  orminizcd 
with  this  one  end  in  view.  The  "  Ostemi  Mani- 
festo" was  thereupon  issued,  wherein  we  uiinouuced 
to  the  world,  that  we  were  willing  to  purchase 
Cuba;  but  if  the  island  could  not  be  thus  acquired, 
there  was  a  strong  probability  of  our  using  force  to 
accomplish  the  end.  But  Spain  would  not  part 
with  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  and  the  force 
which  secretly  left  our  shores  to  wrest  it  from  her 
was  in  no  way  equal  to  the  task. 

Assurance  of  success  on  the  isthmus  was  more 
promising,  for  sectional  designs  in  this  direction 
must  receive  additionjJ  eucouragemeiifc  from  the 
national  distrust  of  Great  Britain's  intentions  in 
these  parts.  Besides,  we  had  already  acquired  a 
foothold  on  these  shores,  and  were  even  then  iu 
IX)88ession  of  valuable  rights  of  transit  through 
Nicaragua,  with  considerable  grau'ts  of  laud  in  our 
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name.  TLe  iuternal  politics  of  this  now  distracted 
little  re[mblic  also  favored  the  Southern  cause. 
Matters  had  reached  a  crisis  between  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  factions  by  this  time,  and  the 
latter  piwty  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  every  day. 
The  Liberals,  as  we  know,  were  enthusiasts  in  the 
American  cause,  and,  finding  themselves  now  in  such 
straits,  they  decided  to  appeal  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  aid.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
accordingly  selected  William  Walker,  a  Southerner, 
who  had  already  gained  a  name  as  a  filibuster  by 
his  recent  iuvasiou  of  Lower  California,  to  under- 
take their  cause. 

Walker  eagerly  accepted  this  invitation  and  in 
June,  1855,  entered  Nicaragua  with  a  I'eckless  little 
band  of  fifty-eight  American  adventurers.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Liberals,  the  filibusters  were  almost 
immediately  successful,  and  by  September  they  had 
.secured  control  of  Giauada  the  capital  aud  strong- 
hold of  the  Conservatives.  A  liberal  government 
was  then  inaugurated  in  the  laud,  \inder  a  native 
president,  Patricio  Iliva.s,  but  with  Walker  still  in 
control  of  the  fui-ces. 

In  the  meantime  another  filibuster,  named  Kinney, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  covertly  working  in  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  had  landed  in  Mosquitia 
with  another  baud  of  adventurers,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Indians  and  blacks,  was  attempting  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  from  the  shore.  Walker,  on  news  of 
this  inroad,  at  once  proceeded  agaiut  his  rival,  and 
succeeded  in  drivinjj  him  fi'om  the  land.     This  act 
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at  once  secured  for  Walker  the  etitluisiastic  support 
of  the  Americans  in  Nicaragua,  regardless  of  tlieir 
^  paity  affiliations.  So,  taking  the  policy  of  his 
government  toward  Texas  as  Lis  precedent,  the 
United  States  diplomatic  agent,  Colonel  Joliu  H. 
Wheeler,  who  Lad  since  succeeded  Boiland  in 
Grey  town,  straightway  recognized  the  new  liberal 
government  of  Nicaragua  officially.  Walker  there- 
upon had  one  of  his  followers,  another  American 
colonel  named  Parker  II.  French,  a|ij>ointed 
Nicaraguan  iinnister  to  the  United  States,  ami  Pierctj'a 
government  was  thus  forced  to  show  its  Land, 

The  Democratic  administration  was  thus  placed 
in  an  awkward  position.  Under  the  political  tension 
of  the  day  the  Pi'esident  could  not  well  countenance 
any  scheme  for  the  farther  extension  of  the  slave- 
holding  power;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  strong 
current  (»f  popular  indignation  against  the  British, 
he  did  not  want  to  derosijate  the  Amei'ican  cause  on 
the  isthmus  by  any  hostile  act  of  his.  In  this 
predicament,  Marcy  Lojied  to  gain  time  by  politely 
ileclininr;  to  receive  Colonel  French  as  Nicaraijua's 
accredited  representative,  until  he  could  learn 
whether  the  people  of  that  state  su[>jK>rted  the  new 
government. 

But  Walker  was  furious  at  this  rebuff,  and,  think- 
ing lie  recognized  the  nuu-hiuations  of  the  Northern 
canal  promoters  behind  this  refusal  of  the  President's, 
Le  resolved  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  their  property 
in  Nicaragu:u  So  he  induced  Lis  puppet  president, 
Kivas,   to  issue  a  decree,  on   Februaiy    18,  1856, 
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annuHiu£'  the  charter  of  the  American  Canal 
Company,  under  wbicli  the  Transit  Company 
operated,  and  then  seized  upon  the  company's 
steamers  and  pro[)erty  for  deljL  Tlie  officers  and 
stockholders  thereupon  called  on  the  United  States 
to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  protect  them  iu  their  rights ; 
but  tbe  administration  was  now  powerless,  having 
refused  all  diplomatic  connection  with  the  d£  facto 
government  of  Nicaragua,  and  not  knowing  just  how 
to  proceed  iu  a  question  between  its  own  citizens  in 
a  foreign  country. 

Matters  now  took  an  entirely  different  turn,  and 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  Great  Britain  was 
ap:ain  secretly  taking  a  hand  in  the  dispute.  That 
is,  the  Costa  Rican  jtiesident  suddenly  appeared  in 
Nicai'agua  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  and  after  a 
severe  eugaijement  drove  Walker  and  hia  followers 
back  into  Granada,  and  then  seized  upon  the  transit 
route  and  all  the  C()mpany!s  effects.  This  made 
filibustering  a  national  question  again,  and  sec- 
tional differences  were  buried  for  the  time  in  the 
face  of  i-eal  or  fancied  British  aggi'ession.  Wheeler, 
the  American  agent,  always  a  strong  partisan  of 
Walker's,  had  remained  at  his  post  desjiite  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
governments,  and  he  now  sent  on  to  Washington  a 
detailed  repoit  of  the  Costa  Bican  invasion,  with 
copies  of  lettera  that  had  fallen  into  Walker''s  hands, 
going  to  prove  that  Great  Britain  was  simply  using 
Costa  Rica  as  a  cat's-paw  to  secure  forcible  posses- 
bIoq  of  the  canal  route. 
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Congress  once  more  rang  with  Monroe  doctrine 
resolutions,  the  iiumediate  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Biilvver  treaty  was  again  called  for,  and  even  the 
Nortbem  canal  company  now  demanded  that 
Nicarasrua'a  minister  be  received.  With  the  nation 
thus  imited  it  was  easier  for  the  President  to 
proceed  as  he  would ;  and  though  in  the  interim 
Walker's  government  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained 
any  more  in  favor  among  the  Nlcaraguans,  still 
the  United  States  so  willed  it,  and  the  new  envoy. 
Father  x\ugustin  Vigil,  was  accordingly  received  at 
Washington  with  enthusiasm. 

Having  tlins  by  a  happy  chance  received  the 
support  of  his  own  people,  Walker  was  now  ready 
for  his  final  coup  <ritat — not  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  however,  but  only  in  the 
interests  of  her  slave-holding  states.  For  his 
present  designs  Walker  had  no  further  use  of  his 
former  Liberal  allies,  so  he  de|x»sed  their  jiresident, 
Rivas,  and  had  himself  elected  in  his  stead  by  the 
departments  still  controlled  by  the  army.  As  chief 
executive,  Walker's  first  act  was  then  to  annul  the 
federal  law  that  had  forever  abolished  slavery  in  the 
laud,  and  thus  at  last  demonstrated  the  ultimate 
intention  of  his  expedition. 

Walker  evidently  expected  the  Southerners  of  his 
own  country  to  support  him  in  this  bold  move,  but 
matters  had  already  gone  too  far  iu  the  United  States 
to  allow  of  any  further  extension  of  slaverj-,  and  this 
deci'ee  of  the  American  dictator  only  acted  as  a 
boomerang  to  his  cause.     The  Nicaraguans  in  a  body 
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deserted  Lim,  and  called  uih-hi  tbeir  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors  to  join  with  them  in  driving  the  fili- 
buster from  the  land. 

As  elaveiy  had  split  the  United  States,  so,  per 
contra^  was  this  self-same  question  able  on  this  orw 
oc'oasit)n  to  unite  the  warring  republics  of  the  isthmus. 
An  allied  army  of  Central  Americans  was  soon  raised, 
Costa  Rica  alone  holding  aloof  from  the  combination, 
and  Walker  and  his  determined  little  baud  soon  found 
themselves  penned  up  in  the  town  of  Rivas  on  the 
Pacific  shore.  IMeantime,  Pierce's  cabinet  at  Wzish- 
ington  had  decided  that  its  only  way  out  of  the 
present  difficulty  lay  iu  de[>orting  Walker  and  his 
followers  from  the  scene  of  their  escapades,  and  then 
endeavoring  to  patch  matters  up  in  some  way  with 
the  infuriated  Central  Americans.  Actins?  under 
these  instructions  the  United  States  corvette  St. 
Jt/ary's  was  already  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur,  and  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  Walker  capitulated  with  the  American 
commander,  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis,  and  gave 
himself  up.  With  the  consent  of  the  Central 
American  allies,  on  May  1,  1K57,  Captain  Davis 
took  Walker  and  his  band  on  boar<l  and  transported 
them  to  Panama,  to  be  taken  thence  in  custody  to 
the  United  States  for  trial. 

This  left  Costa  Rica  in  full  possession  of  the  transit 
route  and  all  the  company's  steamers.  Nicaragua 
protested,  Costa  Rica  claimed  the  shores  of  the  lake 
as  her  rightful  boundaiy  line,  and  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities was  the  Inevitable  result.     Walker,  it  is  true, 
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liud  by  this  time  given  boiuls  in  Tsew  Orleans  tu  tlie 
amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  desist  from  further 
unlawful  enterprises ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties of  this  j)ort  was  not  excessive,  and  he  had  little 
difficulty  iu  organizing  another  baud  of  Southern 
adventurers, — numbering  tiiis  time  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men, — and,  on  November  25th,  lauded  them 
safely  with  his  military  equipment  at  Punta  Arenas. 
But  before  he  couhl  proceed  up  the  San  Juan  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  over  the  canal  route.  Com- 
modore Paulding,  of  our  navy,  compelled  him.  to  sur- 
render and  brought  the  entire  party  back  to  New 
York. 

Pierce's  attitude  toward  the  filibusters  was  en- 
tirely too  conservative  to  suit  the  hot-heads  of  the 
South,  80  the  Deraocratic  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
after  nominating  Buchanan  as  his  successor,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  series  of  vigoi'ous  resolutions  to 
guide  the  new  President  in  his  policy  toward  the 
isthmus.  In  substance  these  resolutions  declared 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  then  of  more  importance 
than  our  domestic  questions ;  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine must  be  u[>held  ;  that  tlie  transit  route  must 
remain  under  our  control,  and  oiti'  ascendancy  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  insured ;  and  "  that  in  view  of  so 
commanding  an  interest,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  efforts  which 
are  now  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America 
(meaning  Widker  an*i  his  band)  to  regenerate  that 
pirtion  of  the  continent  which  covere  the  passage 
across  the  interoceanic  isthmus."   Buchanan  endoreed 
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these  sentiments  very  heartily,  but  before  he  coultl 
take  any  action  in  this  tlirectldii  as  President,  Paul  J- 
iug's  arrest  of  Wjiiker  put  a  quietus  on  the  whole 
affair. 

Not  to  be  balkeil  iti  his  tlesinrns  the  President  re- 
fused to  hold  the  filibusters  prisoners,  and  evea 
went  so  far  as  to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress 
openly  condemning  the  Commodore  for  thus  "  vio- 
lating the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  country."  Walker, 
thus  encouraged,  then  made  a  tour  through  the  South 
and  succeeded  in  orgauiziug  still  another  expedition 
of  so-called  "fanatical  slavery  propagandists,"  and  in 
June,  1860,  set  out  once  more  for  Central  America. 
This  time  he  lauded  cm  the  island  of  Roatan,  Eng- 
lish territory  now,  and  here  i"au  amuck  of  a  British 
war-ship.  The  President  of  Honduras  also  took  up 
iU'ms  against  the  filibusters,  and  although  "Walker 
made  a  brave  fight,  he  was  captured  at  last  in  trying 
to  escape  into  Kicaraguan  teiTitoiy.  He  was  then 
tried  by  court-martial,  condemned,  and  shot. 

A  miserable  ending  this,  for  a  once  promising  de- 
mand f<jr  Cuba  and  the  isthmus, — and  the  slavery 
question  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  The  Northern 
Whigs  were  opposed  to  any  national  aggrandizement 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  Taylor  had 
acted  in  their  behalf.  Piercers  vacillating  policy 
toward  the  isthmus  was  woree  than  no  policy  at  all, 
and  Buchanan  came  too  late  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs. So  Cuba  remained  with  Spain,  and  Great 
Biitaia  held  her  own  in  Central  Amenca;  while  the 
United  States,  as  a  power,  only  compromised  hereelf 
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unnecessarily  by  her  arbitrary  actions.  With  na- 
tional and  sectional  interests  involved  in  the  self-same 
issue,  however,  no  better  result  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  we  were  perhaps  after  all  fortunate — 
considering  the  circumstances  of  our  internal  politics 
— in  cominj?  off  with  as  few  scars  on  our  Monroe 
doctrine  as  we  did.* 

'  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  pp.  97-155. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


ENGLISH   VERSUS   AMERICAN   DIPLOMACY. 


A"VTN^G  successfully  waged  Ler  first  bitter 
struggle  with  Russia  for  Eastern  suprem- 
acy, on  the  couclusiou  of  the  Crimean  war 
Great  Biittiiu  was  once  more  free  to  turn  Ler  atten- 
tion to  lier  American  lival,  and  make  good  her  do- 
«  .  .  ^  million  in  the  West.     Thanks  to  our  own 

^93.  British  ,  1        T      .  T  -,  .      .  , 

Treaties       bluudericg  policy, — aud  incidentally,  also, 
''•^^  to   the    skill   of  the  agents  she  had  left 

in  charge, — England  had  i*eally  lost  no 
ground  to  speak  of  on  the  isthmus  dining  these 
years  that  she  had  been  elsewhere  engaged.  Her 
diplomatic  position,  indeed,  had  considerably  im- 
proved. It  was  the  United  States  who  had  lately 
been  playing  the  part  of  the  aggressor  in  Central 
America,  and  thus  Great  Biitaln  was  enabled  to 
appear  in  her  rivaFs  old  rule  of  peacemaker  and 
defender. 

Even  Hondiuvis  seemed  to  be  no  longer  implacable 
over  the  British  occupation  of  the  Bay  islands,  and 
now  showed  her  willingness  to  settle  the  matter 
with  England  amicably,  on  a  basis  agi'eeable  to  both 
parties.  Still  another  interoceauic  transit  project 
was  the   immediate   cause   of   this   rapprocJienienL 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  tlieir  Amer- 
ican competitoi'3  in  Nicaragua,  the  English  promo- 
ters bad  already  advanced  their  own  scheme  for  an 
immediate  transit  system  across  Honduras,  and  or- 
ganized the  Ilonduras  Interoceauic  Railway  Com- 
pany. On  Api-il  28,  1854,  Honduras  had  granted 
them  the  requisite  concessions,  and  they  were  now 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  work  as  soon  as  their 
government  could  accord  them  the  proper  political 
secunty. 

Negotiations  were  accordingly  ojxjned  between 
the  two  goveraments,  and  in  August,  1856,  the 
drafts  of  two  treaties  were  signed.  According  to 
the  first  of  these  instruments,  the  Bay  islands  were 
henceforth  to  constitute  a  free  territory,  under  a 
government  of  their  own,  distinct  from  Honduras 
and  yet  in  some  way  under  her  nominal  sovereignty. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  such  sov- 
ereignty was  to  be  exerted,  however,  as  Honduras 
could  neither  tax  the  inhabitants  nor  establish  any 
militar}'-  posts  in  the  land  ;  while  the  Bay  islanders, 
though  exempted  fi'om  the  Honduras  levy,  were  still 
alloNsed  to  raise  a  force  of  their  own  in  their  "own 
exclusive  defence.'^  As  against  the  designs  of 
American  filibuster,  slaveiy  was  to  be  forever  pro- 
hibited; and  thus,  with  a  show  of  generosity,  Great 
Britain  in  reality  was  about  to  establish  her  colonists 
still  more  securely  in  their  land,  and  allow  them  to 
hold  the  islands  henceforth  under  treaty  rights 
and  no  longer  in  adverse  [wssession.  In  return  for 
these  favors  granted,  the  neutrality  of  the  Honduras 
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transit  route  was  indeed  to  be  protected  by  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's governnieut;  though  here  again  Great  Britain 
was  wise  enough  not  to  claim  any  exclusive  control. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  second  treaty  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  abandon  hav  protectorate  over  tlie  Mos- 
quito Indians  in  Honduras,  provided  they  were 
granted  a  reservation  along  the  shore,  Honduras's 
nominal  sovereignty  over  the  reserve  was,  it  is  true, 
to  be  preserved  ;  but  here,  again,  its  practical  exer- 
cise would  have  proved  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  as 
the  Indians  were  accorded  complete  I'ights  of  local 
self-government  within  their  bordei-s.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  .affairs  when  Buchanan 
entered  upon  his  presidential  term,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  carrying  out  in  practice  the 
Dallas-  "^  bellicose  i-esolutions  of  the  paity  that  had 
Clarendon  just  placed  him  in  power.  Thinking  all 
Negotia-  ^^^^  ^j.  Ij^^j.  fri,in<;  >vell  with  the  American 
fihbustei's  in  iVicaragua,  aod  ignorant,  as 
yet,  of  the  nature  of  the  British  treaties  with  Hon- 
duras, the  President  then  appointed  Mr,  George 
Miftliu  Dallas  our  minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  and  instructed  him  to  bring  Great  Biitain  to 
terms  along  the  lines  of  the  American  policy. 

Still  secure  in  all  she  had  ever  jx)ssessed  on  the 
isthmus,  and  on  the  fair  way  of  acquiring  new  rights 
from  Honduras,  Her  Majesty's  government  was  per- 
fectly  willing  to  meet  Mr.  DalLis  half-way,  and  ^jut 
an  end  to  the  long-drawn-out  controversy  between 
the  two  countries.     The  draft  of  a  treaty  was  ac« 

'  U.  S.  .Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  194.  47th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  105. 
J.  C.  Rodrigues,  "The  Panama  Caaal."  pp.  33,  2u6,  307.    New  York, 1885. 
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cortlingly  drawn  up  in  Loudon,  and  sent  on  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification.  On  tlie  face 
of  it  this  convention  looked  like  a  victory  for  the 
American  claim.  Therein  Gi'eat  Britain  consented 
to  withdraw  from  her  protectorate  over  the  Mos- 
quito Indians,  whether  in  Honduras  or  Nicaragua, 
and  to  make  some  arrangement  in  their  behalf 
which  should  be  agreeable  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  also  set  the  limits  of  the  Belize  settle- 
ment, wherein  British  subjects  might  lawfully  exer- 
cise their  possessory  I'iglits,  and  finally,  provided  for 
Her  Majesty's  cession  of  the  Bay  islands  to  Hondu- 
ras. All  this  was  made  conditional,  however,  on 
Ilouduras's  ratification  of  the  two  treaties  just 
siguetl  with  Great  Britain.  England,  in  short,  was 
endeavoring  now  to  arrange  uiattera  satisfactorily 
with  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Honduras 
railway,  as,  for  the  present,  she  had  aljandoned  all 
hope  of  the  once  promising  Nicaraguan  scheme  of 
transit. 

The  Senate  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  Great  Britain's  unexpected  comj>laisaQce,  how- 
ever, and  undertook  to  ainen<l  the  treaty  by  dropping 
the  conditionjd  clause  entirely.  The  British  govern- 
ment naturally  refused  to  ratify  theconvention  as  thus 
amended,  and  offered  a  new  basis  of  settlement  to  the 
United  States,  instead  ;  providing  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Bay  islands  as  part  of  HiHidunis,  ''whenever 
and  as  soon  as  the  republic  of  Ilondui-as  shall  have 
concluded  and  ratified  a  treaty  with  Great  Biitaiu, 
by  which  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceded,  and  the 
republic  of  Honduras  shall  have  accepted,  the  said 
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islands,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  said  treaty."  The  Senate,  of  couree, 
rejected  this  alternative  proposition ;  fur  as  Bii- 
cbauan  rather  tei-sely  put  it  in  his  message:  "After 
the  Senate  had  refused  to  recognize  the  British  con- 
vention with  Iluiiduras  of  the  27th  August,  1S5C, 
Anth  full  knowledge  of  its  contents,  it  was  impossilile 
for  me,  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  'provisions  and 
conditions '  which  might  be  contained  in  a  future 
convention  between  the  same  parties,  to  sanction 
them  in  advance." 

This  failure  on  the  jmrt  of  the  United  States 
government  to  come  to  terms  with  Great  Britain, 
also  influenced  Ilunduras  in  her  decision,  and,  after 
some  further  dickering,  she  too  refused  iv  latify  the 
treaties  of  185 G.  Thus  another  attempted  basis  of 
settlement  came  to  naught  and  the  diplomatic  situa- 
tion I'cuiaiued  unchanged.* 

Findijig  diplomacy  of  no  avail,  and  at  this  late 
date,  after  our  own  hands  had  ))ecome  soiled  with 
unwarranted  encroachment  on  the  isthmus. 
United  President  Buchanan  decided  to  call  upon 
States  Congress  fi.ir  the  immediate  abrogation  of 

t^o^Abrogate^^"^  Clayton-Bulwor  treaty.  Indeed,  he 
the  Clayton- made  no  secret  of  his  intention,  for,  even 
Buiwer        before  a  definite  course  had  been  decided 

Treaty.  -       i  x-^      •  i      ti  •  •  i        •    • 

upon,  Jjord  JNapier,  the  Bj'itish  mmister  m 

Washington,  was  able  to  wnte  to  his  government 

'  Dallas-Clarendon  Treaty,  signed  October  17,  1856,  not  ratified. 
C/,  Wharton's  "  Digest  of  International  Law,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  I97-3(X>. 
President  Buchanan's  Message  to  Congress,  December  8,  1857, 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  120. 
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tLat  "au  attempt  will  be  niacle  io  tlie  next  session 
of  Cougiess  to  set  aside  the  Claytou-Bulvver  treaty. 
My  impression  to  this  effect  is  constantly  deepened 
by  reflection  and  by  the  information  which  reaches 
me  from  several  (piarters.  Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  views  of  the  President  and  Cabinet  in  tliis 
matter." 

The  President  chose,  however,  to  lay  the  matter 
before  Congress  in  a  tentative  way  at  first,  couclud- 
ini:'  a  recital  of  the  unfortunate  facts  with  this 
significant  remark :  "  The  fact  i.s  when  two  nations 
like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  mutually 
desiivus  as  they  are,  and  I  trust  ever  may  be,  of 
maintaining  the  most  friendly  i-elatious  with  each 
other,  have  unfortunately  concluded  a  treaty  which 
they  understood  in  senses  directly  opposite,  the 
wisest  course  is  to  abrogate  such  treaty  by  mutual 
consent  and  to  commence  anew.'' ' 

Above  all  things  Great  Britain  desired  to  avoid 
the  abrogation  of  this  treaty  with  the  United  Stzites, 
which  so  amply  secured  her  past  claims, 
justifie<l  Iier  in  her  present  [>usition  in  ^  natives 
Central  Americji,  and  assured  her  of  her  Offered  by 
control  over  all  future  schemes  of  transit  Britain, 
across  the  isthmus.  Clever  diplomacy  was 
needed,  however,  as  Buchanan  was  fixed  in  his  de- 
termination; but  Lord  Napier  was  erpial  to  the 
occasion,  and  his  government  supported  him  nobly. 

'President  Buchanan's  Message  toCongrcis,  December  8,  1857. 

U.  S.  House  Report*,  1 121,  46lh  Cong.,  isl  Sc*s. 

U.  Sk  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  194,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sets.,  pp.  Ii3  and  ia6. 
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AYitb  Walker's  death  filibustenng  came  to  an  end 
on  tbe  isthmus;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
border  \\ai'fare  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica, 
quiet  reigned  in  Central  America.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  cession  of  hostilities,  Great  Britain's  first 
step  was  to  play  the  part  of  general  peacemaker.  A 
special  representative  of  tlie  Crown,  Sir  William 
Gore  Ouseley,  was  acconliiigly  despatched  to  the 
isthmus,  in  order  to  settle  with  the  Central  American 
states  directly  all  matters  of  lingering  dispute,  and 
thus  ])revent  any  further  interference  with  British 
designs  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  Napier's  task  in  Washington  to  get  the 
President  to  accept  this  method  of  settlement,  and 
thus  stave  otf  tlie  abrogation  of  the  Claytou-Bulwer 
treaty.  He  was  not  so  stupid,  of  coui-se,  as  to  lay 
bare  the  scheme  thus,  in  all  its  nakedness;  but  cov- 
ered it  instead  with  i\  mantle  of  alternatives,  and 
adorned  it  all  witli  an  engaging  spirit  of  frankness 
and  conciliation.  Napier  informed  Buchanan,  and 
his  Secretaiy  of  State,  General  Lewis  Cass,  as  it 
were  in  passing,  of  the  recent  appointment  of  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  and  ol  the  general  nature  of  his 
mission;  but,  he  added,  if  the  President  preferred, 
Her  Majesty's  government  would  be  quite  willing 
either  to  submit  the  disputed  points  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  to  arbitration,  or,  indeed,  t(j  abrogate 
it  entirely.  To  both  the  latter  alternatives,  Lord 
Napier  attached  little  barbs,  however,  which  were 
evidently  intended  to  make  our  government  hesitate 
before  admitting  them,  for  fear  of  being  caught  fast. 
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Arbitration,  in  short,  was  only  to  be  consented  to  in 
case  the  United  States  should  allow  the  matter  to  go 
before  some  European  power  for  decision ;  but  the 
case  in  hand  involved  the  validity  of  the  ]Monroe 
doctrine,  and,  as  Ave  liad  openly  directed  this  doc- 
trine against  all  the  states  of  Europe,  how  couhl  wq 
expect  any  favorable  decision  from  one  of  them  now 
in  a  matter  which  affected  their  own  national  jires- 
tige,  as  well  as  ours  ?  Abrogation  was  more  in 
accordance  with  Buchanan's  Ideas  ;  but  Lord  Napier 
said  his  government  would  only  consent  to  this 
alternative,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States'  formal 
recognition  of  the  status  quo  of  1852 ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  case  we  officially  ratified  Great  Britain's 
claims  to  British  llonduias,  the  Bay  islands,  and  the 
Mosquito  shore. 

When  put  in  this  way,  these  alternatives  influ- 
enced Buchanan's  opinions  considerably,  and  snme- 
what  mollified  his  decision  in  ree^ard  to  immediate 
abrogation.  Lord  Napier  evidently  saw  that  his 
last  shots  had  hit  home  ;  for  he  immediately  adopted 
A  conciliatory  tone  again  and  told  the  President  that 
Great  Britain  was  now  as  anxious  as  the  United 
States  to  settle  all  the  difficulties  that  had  so  unfor- 
tunately arisen  between  the  two  powers,  along  the 
line-s  agreed  upon  in  the  Claytt)n-Bulwer  treaty;  and 
he  only  asked  as  a  favctr  that  the  President  refrain 
from  saying  nnytliing  further  in  his  next  message  to 
Congress  that  might  lead  to  a  resohition  demanding 
the  immediate  abrogation  of  that  convention ;  for, 
Lord   Napier  continued,  with   still  another  veiled 
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threat,  "  such  a  step  'would  not  only  frustrate  the 
iuir2«>ses  of  Sir  AVilliam  Ouseley's  mission,  but 
would  have  a  calamitous  iiillueuce  on  the  future 
relations  of  England  and  America." 

Already  effectually  frightened  off  frnra  the  only 
other  outlets  from  the  conti'oversy,  Buchanan  then 
walked  squarely  into  the  unsuspicious-looking  diplo- 
matic trap  that  Lord  Napier  had  so  cleverly  set  H 
for  hlni.  lie  naively  informed  Lord  Napier  that  he  " 
had  indeed  fully  intended  to  make  an  exjiosition  of 
the  whole  affair  before  Congress,  and  feared  his 
statement  \\ould  Lave  shown  up  Great  Bntain  in  a 
rather  unfavorable  light;  but,  he  added  hastily,  if 
Her  Majesty's  government  I'eally  intended  to  carry 
out  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  the  United  States 
interpreted  it,  and,  if  His  Lordship  could  definitely 
assure  hira  of  the  fact  before  Congress  opened,  he 
wonld  refrain  from  sayliif^  anything  further  about 
abrogation.  "To  him  it  was  indifferent,"  Buchanan 
continued,  *'  whether  the  concession  contemplated  by 
Her  Majesty's  government  were  consigned  to  a  di- 
rect engagement  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  or  to  treaties  between  the  fonuer  and  the 
Central  American  republics ;  the  latter  method 
might  in  some  respects  be  even  more  agreeable." 
Should  matters  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion through  Sir  William  Ouseley's  present  mission, 
**  nothing  wonld  give  him  greater  pleasure,"  the 
President  concluded,  "than  to  add  the  exjiression  of 
his  sincere  and  ardent  wish  for  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries." 


I 
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Thus  His  Lordsliip  came  out  the  victor  in  this 
fii-st  diplomatic  skirmish  ;  and,  true  to  his  jiminise, 
Buchanan  contented  himself  iu  his  raess«age  to  Con- 
fess, with  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Dallas-Clarendon  convention,  and  coneluded  with 
the  hope  that  the  present  overture^  would  prove 
more  successful.' 

Sir  William  Ouseley  had  stopped  over  in  Wash- 
ington on  his  way,  in  order  to  lay  his  general  instruc- 
tions before  our  iiroverumeut  for  ai)proval, 

%r     .  §  97-  Sir 

and    learn    the    result   of    Lord    Na[»ier'.s     ^winiam 

diplomacy  before  setting  out  finally  on  his  Ousciey's 
mission  to  Central  America.  Buchanan 
having  handed  our  case  over  into  British  hands, 
there  was  nothing  now  to  hinder  ller  Majesty's 
envoy  from  departing  to  his  post,  and  arranging 
mattei-s  on  the  isthmus  as  he  would,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Crown. 

Ouseley  ft)un<I  the  Central  American  states  in  an 
apathetic  condition  after  the  late  exciting  events. 
Kven  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  had  hwu  induced 
to  patch  up  their  differences,  in  the  so-called  Canas- 
Jerez  treaty,  signed  April  15,  1858,  which  settled 
their  boundary  dispute  at  least  for  the  time.  Strange 
to  say,  a  bond  of  symj>atliy  had  also  begun  to  draw 
the  jealous  little  republics  closer  together;  and  this 
spi'ang  from  their  mutual  hidignatlou  against  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  for  having  attenipti-d 
to  foist  their  institution  of  slavery  n[>on  the  land. 
This  was,  of  course,  to  Great  Britain's  advantage, 

'  U.  S,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  47th  Cong,,  ist  Sess.,  pp.  112-117,  125-133. 
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and  Sir  William  found  the  ]>eople,  therefore,  mud 
more  favorably  disposed  to  his  cause  than  Le  had 
been  led  to  expect.  He  still  did  not  huny  matters, 
however,  preferring  to  wait  until  the  last  vestiges  of 
e.vciteraent  over  Central  American  aifairs  had  died 
out  in  the  United  States,  and  until  the  Central 
Americans,  too,  had  become  more  thoroughly  nor- 
mal. With  the  preliminaries  finally  arranged  to  his 
satisfaction,  Ouseley  then  returned  to  England,  leav- 
ing Her  Majesty's  <7/*firr;7^  (Vaffaires  in  Guatemala, 
Sir  Charles  Lennox  Wyke,  to  draw  up  the  treaties 
in  form. 

As  a  result  of  these  negotiations  Great  Britain 
was  enabled  to  cliuoh  her  rights  in  Central  America 
by  three  inij^ortaut  treaties:  one  with  Gautemala, 
another  with  Honduras,  and  a  third  with  Nicaragua. 
In  each  of  theso  conventions  England  went  on  the 
shrewd  principle  of  abandoning  certain  claims  of 
the  present,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  her  future 
prestige ;  and  events  have  since  amply  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  her  course. 

Tlie  first  treaty  was  concluded  with  Guatemala 
on  April  .30,  1859,  and  here  the  British  gained 
pretty  nearly  all  they  had  ever  demanded.  Thei'eiu 
it  was  agreed : 

"  that  the  boundary  between  the  republic  and  the  British  set- 
tlement and  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  as  they 
existed  previous  to  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1850,  and 
have  continued  to  exist  up  to  the  present  time,  was  and  is  as 
follows  :  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarstoon  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  and  proceeding  up  the  mid-channel  thereof 
to  Gracias  b^  Dios  Falls,  then  turning  to  the  right  and  continu- 
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ing  by  a  line  drawn  direct  from  Gracias  i  Dios  Falls  due  north 
until  it  strikes  the  Mexican  frontier."  ' 

Thia  gave  to  Qveat  Bntain  praeticnlly  all  the  laiiJ 
her  settlei-s  ba<l  encroached  upou  in  derogation  uf 
old  treaty  rights  with  Spain,  uud  made  the  British 
Honduras  of  ISGO  some  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Belize  of  1786.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  this 
latest  convention  speaks  of  "the  British  settlement 
and  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  "  ;  whereas, 
in  his  reservations  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the 
English  minister  had  only  mentioned  "  Her  Majesty's 
setthmait  at  Hondurjis."  There  ^vas  ftresight  in 
this  addition  of  a  word,  as  it  subsequently  proved 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  diplomatic  case. 

The  next  of  the  three  treaties  was  concluded  with 
Honduras  on  November  28,  1850,  and  here  Great 
Britain  was  most  generous  mth  her  favors.  The 
fact  was,  the  Hiin<Uu-as  railway  scheme  had  also  col- 
lapsed by  this  time,  probably  because  the  Panama 
railway  was  now  open  to  traffic  and  was  showing 
itself  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  present  rerpiire- 
ments  of  isthmus  transit.  Thus  Great  Britain  had 
no  immediate  need  of  dominion  in  these  parts,  and, 
as  this  bad  proved  such  a  touchy  point  with  the 
United  States,  she  deemed  it  wisest  not  to  lose  all 
by  precipitating  another  discussion.  Stiil,  IIondura.s 
did  not  gain  everything  by  the  treaty.  True,  she 
recovered  her  nominal  control  over  the  Bay  islands; 
but  only  w4th  the  proviso  that  she  should  never 
part  with  them  to  any  other  power.     Honduras,  in 

'  Cf.  Map  nt  end  of  volume. 
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otiier  woi-ds,  by  thus  accepting  wLat  she  had  always 
claimed  to  be  her  own  territoiy  from  British  hands, 
at  ouce  acknowledged  Her  Majesty's  former  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  lands  in  question;  and  by 
promising  then  never  to  part  with  the  islands  thus 
acquired  to  any  other  power,  she  still  further  limited 
her  own  sovereignty  in  fuvor  of  Great  Biitain.  Her 
Britauuic  Majesty  promised,  moreover,  to  abandon 
her  protectorate  over  such  of  the  Mosquito  Indians 
as  dwelt  ^^•ithiu  the  bordere  of  Honduras,  only  stipu- 
lating that  such  grants  of  lands  as  the  natives  had 
already  made  to  Englishmen  along  the  shore  should 
be  respected ;  and  making  Honduras  fiuiiher  agree 
to  pay  these  Indians  an  annual  indemnity  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  ten  years. 

Great  Britain  reserved  to  herself  more  rights  as 
she  advaucetl  to  the  south  ;  and  the  last  of  the 
three  conventions,  called  the  treaty  of  JSIanagua  and 
signed  with  Nicaragua  on  January  28,  1S60,  formed 
the  cliTuax  of  Ouseley's  di[vloiuacy.  With  a  show 
of  magnanimity  England  consented  in  this  conven- 
tion to  withdraw  from  her  [>rotectorate  over  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  hand  over  the  shore  to  Nica- 
ragua; but,  in  agreeing  tliereto,  Nicaragua  also  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  formally  acknowledging  a  claim 
she  had  up  to  this  persistently  denied.  It  was  in 
this  case,  moreover,  only  Nicaragua's  nominal  right 
of  sovereignty  which  was  recognized  frofu  sea  to  sea; 
for  Great  Britain  took  particular  care  to  stipulate  in 
this  treaty,  that  a  reservation  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  Indians  along  the  eastern  shore,  extending  from 
the  Rio  Hueso  in  the  north  to  the  Rio  Rama  in  the 
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Bonth,  and  westward  to  84°  15'  west  longitude,' 
AVithin  the  area  so  set  apart  for  tlieir  use,  the  In- 
diana were  to  have  the  rijjjht  of  local  self-srovernment, 
and  by  formally  agreeing  with  Great  Britain  never 
to  interfere  with  adininistrativo  matters  in  Mos- 
quitia,  Nicaragua  simply  traversed  the  veiy  sovereign 
rights  over  the  coast  which  she  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  under  the  treaty  ;  and  thus  left  Engi 
land  with  still  the  final  word  to  say  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Relying  ou  the 
continuance  of  British  influence  among  the  Indians, 
Great  Britain  did  indeed  allow  that  nothing  in  the 
treaty  should  be  "construed  to  prevent  the  Mos- 
fpiito  Indians  at  any  future  time  fi'om  agreeing  to 
absolute  incorporation  into  the  republic  of  Nica- 
i*agua  on  the  same  footing  as  other  citizens  of  the 
re2>ul)lic,  and  from  subjecting  themselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
republic  instead  of  by  their  customs  and  regulations." 
Such  a  contingency  seemed  very  remote  at  that  time, 
but,  in  making  this  admission,  British  foresight  was 
at  fault,  as  recent  events  have  proved. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Greytowii  was 
heocefoi'th  to  be  constituted  a  free  port  with  privi- 
leges of  nmnicipal  government,  not  derogatory  to 
Nicaragua's  shadowy  rights  of  sovereignty.  The 
local  officers  were  furthermore  authorized  to  levy 
custom  dues  on  all  imported  articles  destined  for 
consumption  in  the  interior.  The  money  thus  raised 
was  to  go  toward  meeting  the  annual  subvention  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  Nicaragua  promised  to 

'  C/.  Map  at  end  of  volume. 
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pay  tLe  Indians  for  tlie  next  ten  years ;  but  in  de- 
fault of  such  payment,  Great  Britain  was  again  to 
Lave  the  right  to  ijitei'fere  in  behalf  of  her  former 
charges.  Finally,  all  gi-auts  of  laud,  either  in  Gi"ey- 
town  or  along  the  shore,  which  the  Indians  had 
made  to  Englishmen  siuce  January  1,  1848,  were  to 
be  allowed.  Pi'operty  rights  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal  route  acquired  by  Captain  Loch's  invasion 
were  thus  left  undisturbed. 

Great  Britain's  ^vitlidi-awal  fi*om  the  coast  was 
thus  after  all  but  nominal.  Nicaragua  was  indeed 
assured  in  her  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  sea,  but 
any  attempt  on  her  part  to  emphasize  such  sover- 
eignty, either  in  Greytown  or  along  the  Mosquito 
shore,  would  give  Great  Britain  a  legal  right  to  in- 
terfere. The  old  British  Mosquito  protectorate  waa 
thus  rendered  negative  and  passive  for  the  time,  but 
I'eady  to  become  active  and  positive  again  as  soon  as 
the  proper  moment  should  arrive.* 

With  a  punctiliousness  worthy  of  commendation, 
the  British  Foreign  Office  communicated  copies  of 
s  q8  The  t^^^®  three  treaties  to  the  United  States 
United  government  for  aj^iiroval,  expressing  the 
States  Ex-  j^^       ^^^^^  ^^      would  "  finally  set  at  rest 

press  their         *■  .  "^  .  ,      , 

Satisfac-  the  questions  respecting  the  interpretation 
tion.  of  i]yQ  Clayton -Buhver  treaty  which  have 

been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States." 

'  U,  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  47th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  100-105. 
Whcaton's  "  Digest  of  Internatioual  Law,"  2d  ed,,  1887,  pp.  197-200. 
Hertilet's  State  Papers,  Vol.  XL.,  p.  953;  XLL,  p.   757  ;  XLIL,  p. 
le-? ;  XLVL.  p.  244  ;  XLVlL,  p.  6(11  ;  XLVIII..  p.  6jo  ;  L.,  p.  176, 
"  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Unite<l  .States."  lS33.  pp.  460-464. 
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From  a  supei-ficial  examination  of  the  instruments 
it  ■wouUI  seem  as  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  finall}'^ 
viuJicatecl ;  for  had  not  Great  Britain  therein  aban- 
doned all  claims  hotli  to  the  Bay  islands  and  the 
jMosquito  shore  ? — and  these  indeed  were  tlie  only 
jKiinta  at  issue.  So  it  appeared  to  Bnchanun  at 
least,  for  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  he  an- 
nounced officially  that  "the  discordant  constructions 
of  the  Clayton. Bulwer  treaty  between  the  two  gov- 
erumeutf*,  which  at  different  periods  of  the  discussion 
bore  a  threateniug  aspect,  Lave  resulted  in  a  final 
settlement  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  government." 
Thus  Whigs  and  Democrats  both  had  their  diplo- 
matic terms,  and,  as  a  result,  two  formidable  estop- 
pels were  now  fastened  on  our  Monroe  doctrine. 
Clayton's  treaty  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  Buchanan's  satisfaction  was  worse. 

As  far  as  England  and  the  United  States  were 
concenied,  transit  across  Central  America  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  future,  and  no  longer  a  present 
necessity.  But  we  lost  all  rights  <.)f  the  past  and 
made  no  provision  for  the  future ;  while  Great 
Britain  retained  about  all  she  had  acquired,  and 
wrung  from  us  besides  a  good  half  interest  in  all 
transit  schemes  that  were  to  come.  Were  it  not  f(>r 
the  ojjpouents  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  say,  what  a  triumph  of  British 
diplomacy  !  As  it  is  we  can  only  wonder  at  our 
own  naive  stupidity.* 

'  I'rttst.  Buchftnan's  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  i860. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  47UX  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  203. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LOWER  ISTHMUS. 

BELOW  the  Panama  route,  the  topogi'apby  of 
the  Amei'ican  isthmus  was  practically  un- 
kuowu  whf  u  the  discovery  uf  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia made  the  transit  problem  a  pressing  question 
^       of  the  day.     Fine  harbors  were  known  to 

§  99.  Dr.       .  "^ 

Cuiien's  indent  the  shores  of  this  lower  istlimus  ou 
Caledonian  either  side,  however,  and  rumor  now  had 
it  that  at  least  six  feasible  canal  routes 
were  to  be  found  in  these  parts.  True  the  Panama 
railway  was  all  but  ready  for  traffic ;  but  this  was 
not  enough  for  the  enthusiasts  of  the  day.  Com- 
merce demanded  a  canal,  and  a  short  sea-level  canal 
at  that,  and  no  circuitL>us  luck-bound  affair,  such  em 
Nicaragua  promised  to  provide.  So,  leaving  the 
United  States  and  Great  Biitain  to  fight  out  the 
question  of  political  conti*ol  farther  north,  English, 
French,  and  American  enthusiasts  began  their  vain 
search  for  a  favorable  canal  route  across  this  lower 
isthmus. 

The  Caledonian  route  was  the  first  to  attract 
attention,  and  this  came  about  through  the  reports 
of  a  certain  Dublin  physician,  Dr.  Edward  Cullen, 
who  was  then  residing  at  Bogota.     Cullen  had,  it 
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seems,  come  across  Liouel  Wafer's  aud  Mauual  Mil- 
la's  untrustworthy  accounts  *  of  their  respective 
journeys  across  the  isthmus  in  the  days  of  Spanish 
supremacy,  from  Caledonian  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  and 
he  deteruiined  to  verify  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
Apparently  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  neither 
Wafer  nor  Milla  had  been  mistaken  in  their  de8cri2> 
tion  of  the  country,  Dr.  Culleu  then  prepared  a 
lengthy  and  veiy  highly-colort^d  paper  on  the  Cale- 
donian route,  which  he  had  ]>resented,  in  July,  1850, 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London. 
The  rei>ort  created  considerable  excitement,  and 
Lord  Palmerston's  attention  was  also  called  to  the 
plan,  in  the  h<.)pes  of  interesting  the  government  as 
well.  But  Palmereton  liad  never  put  any  faith  in 
these  schemes  of  transit  across' the  lower  isthmus, 
and  having  just  won  his  victory  over  the  United 
States  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  he  preferred  to 
confine  his  political  plans  entirely  to  Central  America. 
The  London  promoters,  Messi-s.  Fox,  Henderson, 
and  Brassey,  were  then  waiting  to  receive  the  reports 
of  Colonel  Child's  surveys  in  Nicaragua;  but,  wish- 
ing to  be  pi'epared  for  all  contingencies,  tbey  at  once 
sent  out  a  civil  engineer,  IVIr.  Liouel  Gisborne,  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  route  and  rejiort.  GIs- 
borne's  reconnoitring  methods  were  novel,  l>nt 
hardly  calcuhited  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  his 
results.  He  first  exploi'ed  the  shores  of  Caledonian 
Bay,  and  then  made  his  way  for  a  short  distance  into 
the  interior  until  he  was  driven  back  by  the  hostility 

»  C/. ,  anU,  §§  39  and  49. 
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of  the  native  Bravos.     This  decided  liim  to  cross  th 
isthmus  along  the  more  beaten  track  at  Pauani 
He    then  ascended    the   Rio    Savannah '  ft-om    Sa 
Misj^ut?]  on  the  Pacific,  until  fear  of  the  Indians  agaia 
induced    him  to  return  to   the  coast.      The   great 
divide  still  remained  unexj)lored,  so,  following  the 
scientific  methods  of  his  precui*sor,  Dr.  Cullen,  Gi 
borne  guessed  this  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  fee 
in    height.     He  tben  returned    to  Loudon  and  r 
ported  to  his  employers  most  favorably  on  the  route. 
Thinking  to  arouse  popular  interest  as  well  iu  the 
plan,    Gisborne    then    published     his    remarkable 
l)amphlet  on  "The  Isthmus  of  Darien,"  wherein  h 
described  the  hydrograpliio  features  of  the  country 
iu  the  most  glowing  terms,  and  again  made  light  of 
the  enormous  dividiflg  ridge  that  intervened.'  | 

Gisborne's  rejjort  attracted  immediate  attention, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and  our  country 
§  loo.  Lieu-  as  well.     Dr.  Cullen,  iu  the  meantime,  had 
tenant         sccurcd  a  Very  favorable  concession  fi'om. 
Exposure  of  ^^^  New  Granadau  authonties  for  the  con 
the  Fallacy,  stiuction  of  a  caual  along  the  route  he  had 
discovered,  and   European  capitalists  now    became 
eager  to  share  in  his  rights.     A  French  company 
oi-ganlzed  for  the  puriX3se,  called  the  Societe  (T^tiKJesA 
approached  the  doctor  on  the  subject,  begging  to  btjj 
takeu  in;  but  the  shrewxl  li-ishmau  offered  instead! 

'  Cf.  Map,  frontispiece. 

*  Rodrigues,  lot.  tit.,  pp.  11-26. 

Moritz  Wagner,  "  Ueber  die  Naturverhaltnisse  der  verscliiedenen  Linieaj 
vrekbe  fUr  cincn  Durchstich  des  cenlralamerikani^chen  Isthmus  in  Vorschlag] 
sind."     MUnchcn,  1S69. 
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to  sell  tliem  the  secret  of  bis  route  for  G0,000  francs. 
The  company  refused  the  offer,  however,  aud  deter- 
mined, instead,  to  seed  out  au  expedition  of  its  own, 
to  learn  the  truth  of  the  matter  before  risking  any 
money  in  the  undertaking. 

The  English  coutructors  were  equally  enthusiastic 
and  at  onre  placed  Mr.  Gisbome  at  the  head  of  a 
■well-e<]inp[ve<I  surveying  party  to  lay  out  his  route 
in  detail.  They  were  also  enabled  to  interest  their 
government  so  far  in  the  new  scheme  of  transit,  as 
to  induce  the  Admiralty  to  convey  Gisborne  aud  his 
party  to  the  scene  in  a  British  war-ship,  and  even  to 
send  a  small  naval  exj>edItion  of  its  own  to  recon- 
noitre the  Pacific  coast  iu  the  vicinity. 

Buchanan  was  at  this  time  our  minister  iu  London, 
and  catching  the  geueral  euthusiam  for  the  Cale- 
donian scheme,  he  communicated  it  to  his  administra- 
tion nt  home.  Lieutenant  Isaac  C.  Strain  of  the 
Kavy  had  little  difliculty,  therefore,  in  inducing 
President  Pierce  and  Secietary  of  the  Navy  Dobbin, 
to  grant  him  the  requisite  authority  to  organize  a 
volunteer  expedition  of  Am«^iicans  to  explore  the 
route.  Captain  Hollins  of  the  Cyane  was  accord- 
ingly detailed  to  convey  the  party  to  the  grounds, 
and  on  January  17,  1854,  Strain  and  his  little  band 
of  volunteers  weie  landed  at  Caledonian  Bay. 

The  British  naval  ollieers  were  alieady  making 
their  way  over  the  divide  from  the  Pacific  side,  so 
Strain  started  at  once  for  the  in  tenor,  hoiting  to  meet 
them  on  the  ridge ;  but  to  his  surprise  lie  soon  found 
himself    confronted    by    an    apparently    impassable 
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luoimtaiu  barrier,  risiug  everywhere  before  liiiii, 
from  1000  to  3500  feet  in  height.  The  majority 
of  his  party  theu  returned  to  the  coast,  leaving 
fetraiu  auJ  a  few  of  the  moi'e  adventurous  to  make 
their  way  over  the  divide  as  best  they  could. 

On  reachiuLj  the  shore  a<7aiu  the  Americans  who 
luul  put  back  found  quite  an  international  naval 
demonstration  at  anchor  iu  the  bay ;  for  Gisbome 
and  his  party  had  since  arrived,  aud  the  French 
survey oi-s,  sent  out  by  the  Societe  tfl^tmhii,  were 
also  there.  The  news  the  Americans  brought  of  the 
real  character  of  the  mountain  range,  was  received 
with  consteniatiou,  aud  neither  the  English  nor  the 
French  woulil  believe  it.  Gisborne's  professional 
reputation  Avas  at  stake,  so  he  determined  to  cross 
the  divide  at  any  risk.  Fearful  of  the  fate  of  Strain 
and  his  followers,  Captain  Ilollins  also  sent  a  relief 
expedition  into  the  mountains;  but  the  Frcuch  pre- 
ferred to  stay  beliind  and  examine  the  hydrographic 
features  of  the  bay. 

Strain,  and  his  little  band,  after  ternble  himlship 
and  some  li»ss  of  life,  succeeded  at  last  in  I'eaching 
the  Pacific  at  Yviea,  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Panama  and  crossed  the  isthmus  to  Colon,  where 
they  were  finally  picked  u]!  by  the  Cyane  after  the 
relief  party  had  been  recalled.  GIsborue  also  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  divide;  but  he  reached  the 
coast  at  last  less  of  an  enthusiast  tlian  before.  The 
English  naval  expedition  on  the  west  returned  to 
their  vessel  with  nothing  better  to  report,  and  all 
parties  had  now  to  confess  that  they  h.id  found  no 
depression  in  the  range  lower  tliau  1000  feet. 
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>n  his  return  to  tliis  country  Strain  said:  "We 
claim  to  Lave  cleai'ly  dispersed  a  niaguitic'eut  and 
dangerous  fallacy,  wliicli  has  already  CDst  many  lives 
and  swallowed  up  a  large  amount  of  capital,"  After 
this  neither  the  English  nor  the  Americans  could  be 
induced  to  interest  themselves  further  in  Dr.  Cullen's 
visionary  canal  jiroject;  but  the  French  Six^ieie  was 
not  to  be  put  off,  and,  not  haviug  examined  the 
route,  they  still  j^ersisted  in  belie viug  in  its 
feasibility.' 

With  the  exposure  of  the  Caledonian  fallacy, 
rumor  began  to  busy  herself  with  the  Ati-ato  routes' 
still  farther  south,  and  here  again  legend 
supplied  the  deficiency  in  facts.  It  was  p  °V  ^ 
now  related  how  a  Spanish  monk  in  17SS  Keiiy'a 
had    built  a  canal   along   the    liaspadura    investiga- 

,1      -m-       ».       .  -ji     .1       tions  along 

ravine,  connectmg  theKio  Atrato  with  tlie  the  At  rat  o 
Pacific,  along  the  San  Juan,  and  how,  in  and  San 
1790,  a  Biscayan  pilot  had  called  the  atten-  ^  ^j." 
tion  of  the  French  government  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  artttirial  channel.  It  was  also  noted 
thai  the  careful  Humboldt  had  been  convinced,  from 
what  he  had  been  able  to  gather  of  the  nature  of 
this  then  inaccessible  country,  that  there  were  "  no 
chains  of  mountains,  nor  even  a  ridge  of  partition, 
nor  any  sensible  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
Bay  of  Cupica  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Rio  Naipa  (Napipi)  which  empties  into  the  Atrato 

'  Rodrigues,  lac.  cii.  \  Moritz  Wagner,  Ivc,  cit. 

Lieutenant  John  T.  SuUivan,  "  Kcport  on  Hiittorica]  and  Technical  Infor- 
tnation  Relating  to  the  ProLlem  of  Inierocennic  Communication  byway  of 
the  American  Isthmus,"  U.  S.  Govt.  Print.  18S3,  ^\t,  25-28. 

*  Cy.  Map,  fTonlispiece. 
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fifteeu  leagues  above  its  m<nitb."  It  was  furthei 
affirmed  tliat,  in  1S03,  a  merchant  of  Carthagena, 
Don  Ignacio  Pomho,  had  written  to  von  Hunilioldt 
fully  corroborating  hia  presumption  that  the  whole 
country  along  the  Napipi  was  a  plain.  In  Bupjwrt 
of  this  theoiy  of  a  break  in  the  Cordillera  at  Cupica 
it  was  also  averred  that  a  Spanish  merchant  in  the 
olden  days  had  opened  up  a  road  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  from  the  head  of  the  Napipi  to 
the  Pacific.  Finally  it  was  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that,  as  late  as  1820  a  ship's  boat  from  the  Chilean 
cruiser  Anihs  had  been  haulf d  fi'om  the  Pacific  to  a 
navigable  point  on  the  Atrato  side  of  this  divide  in 
ten  hours. 

The  truth  was  King  Philip  of  8pain  had  for}>id- 
den  the  exphn'ation  of  the  Atrato  under  penalty  of 
death,  and  the  Indians  and  the  climate  of  the  re- 
gion liad  ever  since  maintained  the  sanction  of  his 
edict,  so  nothing  was  really  known  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  district.  A  wealthy  American,  Mr. 
Frederick  Kelly,  having  collected  all  the  evidence 
that  rumor  had  to  aiTord,  now  took  it  upon  himself 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  ti-uth  of  these  reports  in 
th«'  interest  of  science  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
still  increasing  Western  trade  of  his  country.  He 
first  sent  out,  at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  J.  C.  Traut- 
wine,  who,  it  will  be  rememl)ered,  was  one  of  the 
constructing  engineers  of  the  Panama  Railway,  with 
a  party  of  surveyors,  in  1851,  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  fabled  Raspadura  ravine,  and  determine  if  a  sea- 
level  canal  could  be  located  alonij  its  bed.  On  reach- 
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lus^  the  bead-waters  of  the  xVtrato  after  considerable 
difficulty,  Trautwine  fomid  the  ravine  of  legend  to 
be  a  hill  in  reality,^— or  more  properly  a  dividiog- 
ridge  cutting  off  the  Atrato  entirely  from  the  San 
Juan.  But  before  abandoning  all  hope  of  the 
Atrato-San  Juan  route,  Mr.  Kelly  sent  out  two  fur- 
ther expeditious  iu  18ri3,  again  at  his  own  cost,  to 
discover  the  lowest  elevation  at  which  the  divide 
might  be  pierced  by  a  canal.  The  reports  were  again 
so  unsatisfactory,  however,  that  he  reluctantly  gave 
up  his  original  i>lan,aud  turned  his  next  attention  to 
the  Atrati>-TruaiRlo  route.  His  Atrato  party  was 
still  to  operate  on  that  side,  and  another  expedition 
was  sent  out  in  1854  under  Captain  Kennish  to  work 
11])  toward  the  Truando  from  the  Pacific.  Only  tlie 
latter  surveys  were  carried  out,  to  be  sure,  but  from 
such  meagre  data  Kennish  rejwrted  that  a  canal  was 
quite  feasilde  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  elated  over  this  imagined  success, 
and,  eager  to  lay  the  results  of  his  discovery  before 
the  scientific  and  commercial  worlils,  which  were  both 
80  wrought  up  over  the  canal  project  at  this  time, 
he  at  once  set  out  for  Loudon  and  there  reported  liis 
results  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the 
British  Institute  of  Civil  Eugiueei"s.  British  states- 
meu,  geographers,  and  scientists, — Lord  Clarendon, 
Sir  Richard  JMiirchison,  Robert  Stephenson,  and 
Admiral  Fitzroy, — all  listened  to  Mr.  Kelly's  plans 
with  mai'ked  attention,  and  once  more,  widespread 
interest  was  aroused.  From  England  Mr,  Kelly 
proceeded  to  France  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
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Emperor  and  lii8  scientists ;  but  Najxileon   had    a 
plan  of  bis  own,  an<l  tlie  French  geographers  st 
Lad  faitb  iu  the  Caledonian  route,  so  the  Aniei'ic 
enthusiast   could   arouse   but   little  interest   the 
Finally  Mr,  Kelly  went  onto  Berlin  and  reported  to 
the  aged  von  Humboldt  the  true  nature  of  the  ecu 
tiy  he  had  described  from  heai-say  so  many  yea 
before, 

Finding  Eu3'opean  interest  again  alive  over  t 
canal  project  of  the  lower  isthmus,  and  this  tim 
through  the  efforts  of  an  American  citizen,  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  London  thought  it  high  time  th 
liis  government  should  take  some  action  officially  i 
the  matter,  and  continue  the  investigations  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  lie  communicated  his  ideas  to  the 
Pierce  administration  at  Washington;  but  soon  after 
this  he  returned  home  to  be  elected  President  hini 
self.  On  taking  office  Buchanan  succeeded  in  indu 
ing  Congress  to  jiass  a  law  authoi'iziiig  the  Secretarie 
of  War  and  the  Navy  to  co-operate  in  verifying  Ke 
wish's  surveys,  and  to  determine  whether  it  we 
possible  to  divert  the  watera  of  the  Atrato  into  the 
Pacific.  M 

Lieutenants  Nathaniel  Michler  of  the  Army,  an^ 
T.  A.  Craven  of  the  Navy,  wei-e  accordingly  ap- 
jiointed  by  their  respective  chiefs  to  undertake  the 
task, — the  former  to  go  into  the  interior,  while  the 
latter  made  the  necessary  hydrogra[)hic  surveys. 
Lieutenant  Michler,  iu  Lis  report,  favored  the  route, 
with  some  modifications;  though  he  estimated 
probable  cost  at   1^134,000,000, — which   was   < 
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twice  tbe  sum  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  figuring  on. 
Lieutenant  Craven,  on  the  other  band,  condemned 
the  plan  entirely  in  his  report,  as  he  reckoned  the 
cost  and  labor  necessary  for  its  accomplishment  to 
be  incalculable.  This  disgusted  Mr.  Kelly  with  the 
Truando  route  as  well,  and,  leaving  the  Atrato  dis- 
trict to  others,  he  devoted  what  remained  of  his  re- 
markable enthusiasm  fur  the  canid  pioject  to  the 
Panama  and  San  Bias  routes. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  Mr.  Kelly  next  appealed 
to  Colonel  Totten,  who  had  been  the  chief  construct- 
ing engineer  and  was  now  the  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Panama  Railway  Company,  asking  his 
opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  sea- 
level  canal  along  this  route.  Totteu  replied  that  a 
canal  would  be  impossible  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  without  ten  or  twelve  locks,  and  that,  even 
then  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Chagrea 
river  could  be  diverted  from  its  bed  and  kept  clear 
oi  the  line.  ]Mr.  K<'lly's  own  engineers  corroborated 
this  discouraging  report  ;  and  so  the  enthusiast 
turned  finally  to  the  San  Bias  route,  still  hoping 
for  success  in  the  end. 

Little  wns  known  of  this  San  Bias  region.  In 
1837  a  Mr.  Wheelwright  had  attempted  a  survey 
along  the  route,  and  a  few  years  after  still  another 
reconnaissance  had  beeu  begun  by  Mr.  Edward 
Il<»pkiijs;  but  in  both  cases  the  Indians  interfered, 
and  little  of  any  value  hud  thus  been  added  to 
the  scanty  knowledge  of  the  district.  So,  in  18C3, 
Mr.  Kelly  sent  out  another  engineer,  Mr.  Rude,  to 
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make  a  preliniinaiy  barometrical  examination  of  the 
elevations  to  be  crossed.  This  proving  satisfactory, 
a  regular  surveying  party  was  despatched  duiing 
tlie  ft»lIowing  year  by  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  associates. 
As  a  result,  a  partial  survey  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Me  Dougall,  Sweet,  Forman,  and  Rude,  and 
a  canal  line  was  run  from  a  poiut  o[»j^>osite  Chepillo 
island  off  the  Pacilic  coast,  across  the  divide  to  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  Atlantic  at  San  Bias.  Here  the 
party  came  in  conflict  with  the  natives  and  were 
obliged  to  put  back.  The  surveyoi's  then  guessed 
at  the  remaining  distance  and  reported  a  i:ilau  for  a 
canal  of  27^  miles  with  a  tunnel  to  make  up  seven 
miles  of  the  length.  But  this  offered  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  transit  problem;  so,  after  all  the 
money  and  laboi-  spent,  i\Lr.  Kelly,  disheartened,  aban- 
doned the  lower  isthmus  and  all  its  delusory  canal 
routes  that  had  once  appeared  to  him  so  promising.' 
Even  after  Strain's  exposure  of  its  fallacy,  the 
Caledonian  route  seemed  to  claim  a  fatal  fascination 

for  the  French  mind.  They  lia<ll  evidence 
French  ^'^  '^^^  uufeasibility  besides  fi'om  one  of 
Continue  in  their  ovvu  couutrynien ;  for  a  French 
their  Deiu-  piiygjciau,  Dr.  I^breton,  while  practising 
cernjtigthe  his  [irofessiou  in  New  Granada  made 
Caledonian  several  reconnaissances    along  the  Darien 

divide  in  search  of  gold  and  a  transit- way, 
but  reported  no  depression  in  the  range. 

'  Kodrigues,  Av.  ciL,  pp.  11-26. 
Sullivan,  /of.  cit.,  pp.  27-28,  67  jf. 

Kear-Admiral  Chas.    H.    Davis,  "  Report  on   Interoceanic  Canals 
Railroads,"  Govt,  Print,  iS6g,  p.  i3^. 
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The  Societe  (V£inde8  in  Pans  was  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, however,  and  so,  with  a  detf-rniination 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  tLis  company  sent  out 
another  surveying  party  in  1861,  in  charge  of  a 
M.  Bounliol,  to  work  its  way  into  the  interior,  this 
time  froiu  San  Miguel  on  the  Pacific.  These 
surveyors,  like  their  j^redecessors,  appear  never  to 
have  succeeded  in  crossing  the  range;  but  on  his 
return,  M.  Bourdiol,  with  that  airy  enthusiasm  and 
lack  of  scientific  precision  so  characteristic  of  all 
the  French  surveys  on  the  isthmus,  was  able  to 
elaborate  a  canal  route  out  of  his  own  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan  a  canal  was  (piite  feasible  along 
this  route,  to  extend  in  'a  straight  Hue  from  San 
Miguel  to  Caledonian  Bay,  a  distance  of  but  31 
miles,  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  only  144  feet, 
and  at  total  cost  of  barely  884,000,000. 

This  project  natui'ally  revived  French  hopes  and 
induced  ]M.  Airiau,  another  Frenchman  then  resident 
in  New  Granada,  to  continue  M,  BourdioFs  surveys, 
on  his  own  account.  Starting  in  also  at  San  Miguel, 
Airiau  worked  his  way  some  distance  up  the  range, 
but  he  too  seems  never  to  have  emerged  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  With  such  meagre  information  at  hia 
disposal,  the  eager  Frenchman  tln'n  leturned  and 
elaborated  the  data  he  had  collected  in  a  remarkable 
monograph  on  the  *'  Canal  Ititeroceaui<pie  pnr 
risthme  du  Darien."  This  work  gave  minute  de- 
tails of  the  route,  and  contained  a  collectitni  of  very 
full  but  hopelessly  inexact  maps  of  the  projx)8ed 
line.     According  to  this  sanguine  authority,  there 
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was  no  dividinc:  ranoje  to  he  encountered  in  tins 
region, — which  was  true  as  far  as  he  had  gone, — 
but  only  groups  of  detached  peaks.  Thus  by 
followincj  alonj?  the  route  he  laid  out,  M.  Airiau  de- 
clared,  the  canal  wouhl  only  have  an  elevation  of 
fifty  metres  to  overcome.  Thus  Lionel  Wafer  and 
Manuel  Milla  were  exonerated  from  Strain's  outra- 
geous calumny,  and  French  enthusiasm  over  the 
route  was  justified. 

5L  Airiau  had  a  rival,  however,  in  the  person  of  a 
M.  de  Puydt,  and  the  rival,  moreover,  possessed  the 
greater  iuftueuce  at  the  capitalistic  court  in  Pai'is.  De 
Puydt  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  still  lower  depres- 
sion lyinc;  Ijetweeu  San  Mitruel  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  ou  the  Atantic,  and  his  plan  was  to 
lay  out  a  canal  route  diagonally  across  the  isthmus 
between  these  points,  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Tuyi-a.  On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary  report  a 
company  was  formed  in  Paris  V)y  a  group  of  French 
capitalists,  and  de  Puydt  was  sent  back  to  tbe 
isthmus  with  a  corps  of  engineers  to  lay  out  hi8 
proposed  route  in  detail.  He  there  gave  evidence 
of  the  strikinf;  orij^inalitv  of  his  mind.  Wishinfj  to 
learn  the  altitude  of  the  range,  and  not  caring  to 
brave  the  dangere  of  the  interior,  de  Puydt  reached 
his  conclusions  by  measuiing  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  at  the  motmtaiu's  base.  According  to  this 
calculation  the  divide  before  him  rose  some  101  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  de  Pu3'dt 
made  it  150  feet,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  this 
report. 
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Just  at  tills  criticcal  JuDcture  a  Spauiai'd,  named 
Gogorza^  came  to  de  Piiydt's  assistauce.  In  riuii- 
maging  among  some  ancient  archives  in  Madrid, 
Gogorza  came  upon  some  old  documents  and  a  map, 
which  went  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  very  low 
pass  in  the  vicinity  of  de  Puydt's  explonitions  ami 
and  directly  in  the  line  of  his  canal  route.  The 
French  promoters  were  elated  over  their  success,  and 
even  prevailed  npon  the  moie  conservative  Com- 
pagnu  General  Tniiimtlantique  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  final  surveys.  The  French  nation,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  highly  wrought  up  over 
American  affairs  at  this  time.  The  United  States 
was  surely  going  to  pieces  ere  long,  and  the  Em- 
peror wjis  soon  to  re-estaMish  French  jireslige  in  the 
New  AVorlcl.  Interoceanic  caual  projects  were, 
therefore,  in  the  full  swing  of  the  tide,  aud  the 
de  Puydt  company  was  being  cai'ried  along  with 
the  rest. 

Two  surveying  juirties  were  accordingly  despatched 
to  the  lower  isthmus  ;  one  by  the  canal  company,  in 
charfje  nf  another  of  its  willincj  entjineers,  a  M. 
Lacharme ;  and  another  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Flachat,  sent  out  liy  tlie  Compagnie  Tninsatlantique. 
Flachat  soon  discoverexl  that  the  fabled  [>as3  was  all 
a  myth,  and,  without  wasting  further  tinie  on  any 
such  fool's  errand,  he  reported  almost  immediately 
to  his  employee,  that  immense  obstacles  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  canal  construction  in  this  region. 
Lachai*me,  indeed,  was  no  nioi'e  fortunate  than  his 
colleague  in  locating  the  wonderful  depression  that 
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de  Puydt  aud  tlie  old  Spanish  map  had  descnbed ; 
hut  he  had  been  sent  out  by  a  Bpeciilative  company, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  return  without  some  inge- 
nious and  feasible  plan.  So  he,  too,  elaborated  a 
scheme  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel 
with  the  Atrato  by  a  somewhat  longer  mute  of  fifty 
odd  miles,  giving  the  maximum  level  as  190  feet. 

But  it  was  the  Emperor's  turn  now,  and  he,  as  we 
know,  had  a  route  of  his  own  across  Nicaragua.  All 
minor  schemes  of  French  enthusiasts  were  accord- 
ingly brushed  aside,  as  ^ve  shall  presently  see,  to 
make  way  for  imperial  ambitious.' 

Neither  the  Spauiards  in  their  search  for  gold,  nor 
the  Americans  in  their  quest  for  a  transit  route,  had 
as  yet  taken  any  notice  of  the  Cljiriqui 
Chirfqui  ^  isthuius.  Savages  still  dwelt  unmolested 
Coioniza-  here,  aud,  though  both  New  Granada  and 
Costa  Kica  claimed  the  laud  as  theirs,  still 
neither  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  de- 
lineated its  own  frontier  in  these  regions.  Captain 
Barnet,  of  the  Eiiglish  navy,  first  explored  the  Chi- 
riijui  lagoou  iu  1839,  for  his  own  government, — 
always  on  the  lookout  for  coaling  stations  and  the 
like, — and  reported  veiy  favorably  to  the  Admiralty. 
Some  years  later  Golfo  Dulce,  on  the  Pacific  side, 
was  examined  very  carefully  by  Admiral  Pelion  of 
the  French  navy,  and  he  was  even  more  euthusiastic 
in  his  report  to  the  Home  authorities. 


tion 
Scheme 


'  RodHgucs,  loc.  cit,,  p,  17. 

Moriti  Wagner,  Inc.  cif.,  pp.  13-17. 
Sullivan,  Aw.  cii.,  pp,  38-30. 
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Citizeos  of  tlie  United  States  first  came  to  this 
isthmus  after  tlie  migratory  stream  of  gokMnmtere 
had  found  its  way  across  Panama.  Prosj>ect3  of 
opening  up  nu  immediate  route  of  transit  along  the 
Chiriqui  route,  were  indeed  not  promising;  but,  be- 
sides tlie  excellence  of  the  hurliors  ou  either  side, 
American  promoters  now  discovered  the  land  to  be 
singularly  nch  in  timber,  coal,  and  mineral  wealth. 
The  climate  was  also  found  to  be  salubrious,  and  the 
soil  veiy  fertile.  This  district  of  such  surprising 
hydrographic,  orograpliic,  and  geognostic  advantages, 
paralleled  the  Panama  railroad,  and  if  improved, 
could  easily  be  made  an  eiiirepot  and  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  California  trade.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  a  so-called  Chiriqui  Iniprovetneut  Company 
was  organized  by  Ambrose  W.  Thompson  m\i\  Ins 
associates,  of  the  United  States,  an<l,  in  May,  1859, 
the  company  secured  valuable  concessions  along  the 
route  from  the  New  Granadau  government. 

Being  aware  of  the  superb  nature  of  the  harbors 
on  either  side,  and  learning  now  of  the  rich  resources 
of  the  interior,  President  Puchanan  conceived  the 
idea  of  securing  control  of  this  route  as  well,  for  the 
government  and  establishing  naval  stations  there. 
Surveys  were  thereupon  instituted  by  the  Navy,  and 
Btill  another  favoralvle  re[>oi't  was  the  result.  C<ni- 
gress  then  took  the  matter  up,  and  on  June  22, 1800, 
a  commission  was  appoiiitecl  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity and  (|uallty  of  the  coal  to  be  found  in  the 
region,  and  report  upon  the  character  of  the  harbors 
on  either  shore,  and  the  practicability  of  construct- 
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ing  a  railroad  ]iue  to  connect  them.  A  careful  ex- 
ploration was  tbeu  uudertaketi  under  government 
auspices,  and  on  January  6,  1861,  the  commissioa 
repoi'ted  that  the  harbors  were  excellent  and  easily 
fortified  ;  that  a  railroad  across  the  divide  was 
quite  feasible ;  and  that  the  coal  deposits  were  not 
only  fine  in  quality,  but  apparently  inexhaustible 
ill  ipiantity. 

xVll  seemed  to  promise  well  from  these  reports^ 
both  from  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Chiriqui 
Improvement  Company,  and  for  governmental  pres- 
tige on  this  isthmus ;  but  our  internecine  disagree- 
ment here  again  put  a  check  on  our  national  designs^ 
and,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  original 
scheme  fell  through.  Lincoln  revived  it,  indeed, 
soon  after,  but  with  quite  a  difft^rent  puipose  in 
view.  What  to  do  with  the  host  of  slaves  lie  was 
about  to  emancipate,  was  the  question  which  most 
puzzled  the  President  at  this  time,  and  knowing 
from  the  repoit  of  the  commission  the  nature  of 
these  Chiiiqui  lands,  it  occurred  to  hira  that  he 
might  establish  a  colony  of  negroes  there.  He  ac- 
cordingly instructed  Mr.  Chase  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  Improvement  Company's  title,  and  also 
to  report  on  the  character  of  the  region  for  such  a 
colonization  scheme.  Mr.  Chase  turned  the  matter 
over  to  Mr.  Jordan,  then  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
and  he  reported  most  enthusiastically.  The  laud 
lying  between  the  two  harboi-s,  Chiriqui  lagoon  and. 
Golfo  Dulce,  Jordan  said,  was  most  favorably  situ- 
ated for  the  colony,  aud  the  possession  of   it,  he 
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thought,  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  the 
United  States,  fixing,  aa  it  must,  their  control  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Cai-ibbean  Sea,  and  the 
Central  American  states,  and  assuring  to  them 
their  proper  share  in  the  commerce  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Pacific. 

This  fixed  Lincoln  in  his  determination,  and  he 
accordingly  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  the  Chirjijui  luiprovement  Company 
for  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  their  rights 
to  some  2,000,000  acres  of  the  land  of  the  isthmus. 
While  these  negotiations  were  in  pi-ogress  Lincoln 
called  a  delegation  of  representative  colored  men 
before  him  on  August  14,  ISG'J,  and  laid  bis  plan 
before  them  iu  detail,  closinLj  his  recital  with  this 
simple  and  characteristic  a[ipeal : 

"Could  I  get  a  number  of  tolerably  intelligent  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  I  think  I  could  make  a  satisfactory 
commencement.  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  this  can 
be  done  or  not.  These  subjects  are  of  very  great  importance, 
worthy  of  a  month's  study  of  a  speech  delivered  in  an  hour. 
I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  for  yourselves,  for  your 
race,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  things  that  are  not  confined  to 
the  present  generation  but  as, 

"  From  ftgc  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be, 
Till  fax  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." 

Ou  the  12th  of  September  the  formal  contract 
with  the  Improvement  Company  for  the  lauds  in 
question  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month  he  issued  his  famous  procla- 
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matiou  of  emancipation.  Before  the  slaves  were  set 
free  on  the  first  of  the  following  Jauuaiy,  however, 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  decided  Lincoln  to  employ 
the  freedmen  in  the  armies,  and  nothing  more  came 
of  his  Chin<{ui  colonization  scheme.' 

The  Panama  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1855, 

and  during  the  same  year  the  New  Granadau  2)rov- 

iuce   of   Panama,  across   whose    territoiy 

Panama  ^^'^  ^^'**^  ^^'^**'  ^*^^^'  dfclared  itself  an  iude- 
Raiiway,  pcndeut  State.  English  and  American 
andt  e       cai>ital  had  co-o]:>erated  in  the  construction 

Govern-  *  •'• 

menfs  of  the  Toad,  Itut  the  United  States  alone 
Guaranty  of  I J  ml  assiujied  fnll  responsibility  for  tbe 
political  Tientrality  of  the  route.  Revolu- 
tion was  now  rife  in  tbe  land,  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  company  was  threatened,  l)efore  any  income 
lind  been  secured.  Ilei'e  was  a  condition  of  affairs 
w!ii«.;h  again  over-taxed  the  diplomatic  resources  of 
our  country,  already  so  weakened  by  troubles  of  its 
own. 

President  Pierce  and  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  did 
not  consider  the  local  government  of  Panama  com- 
petent to  jirotect  the  transit  route  ;  and  yet  the  cen- 
tral government  at  Bogota  showed  no  disposition  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this  rebellious  province. 
On  April  15, 1850,  a  not  occurred  in  Panama,  causing 
considerable  loss  of  life  and  projierty,  and  still  the 

'  U,  S.  H.  Report,  568,  36th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  49/'. 
U.  S.  II.  Ex.  Dcjc.,  41,  36th  Cong,,  2d  Sess..  pp.  45/". 
Thomas   F.    Meagher,    "  A    New   Route   Through  Chiriqui,"  Harper' j 
Monthly  Magatine,  Jan.,  1861. 
Panama  Star,  Jan.  9.  1853. 
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!New  Grauadan  governnieDt  took  no  action.  Our 
government  bad  undertaken  to  guai'autee  tlie  neu- 
trality of  this  istbmus,  and  had  also  promised  to 
pi*otect  the  rights,  property,  and  pi-ivilegea  of  the 
railroad  company  ;  but,  under  the  general  tei-ras  of 
the  treaty,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  legal  way 
of  asserting  our  control.  To  strengthen  the  position 
of  his  government,  Pierce  accordingly  de^^patched  a 
mission  at  once  to  Bogota  to  airange  for  a  new  treaty. 
The  terms  of  this  proposed  convention  were  drawn 
up  by  Secretary  JMarcy  beforehand,  and  provided 
that  the  United  States  government  should  buy,  for 
cash,  all  New  Granada's  reserved  rights  in  the  rail- 
j'oad,  and  also  secure  control  of  strategic  islands  in 
the  harbora  at  either  terminus,  for  naval  stations. 
Then,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  route,  in  fact  aa  well  as  in  theory,  Mn  Marcy 
also  pi'oposed  that  a  belt  of  land  twenty  miles  broad, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  line,  and  extend- 
ing from  sea  to  sea,  be  carved  out  of  the  tei-ritoiy  of 
Kew  Granada  and  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  two  free  municipalities  to  be  established  in  As- 
pinwall  (Colon)  and  Panama.  Finally,  if  the  New 
Grauadan  authoi-jties  would  agree  to  pay  all  damages 
arising  from  the  injuries  done  in  the  not,  Jfr.  Marcy 
agreed  that  his  government  would  continue,  under 
this  new  treaty,  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
isthmus  and  New  Gramula's  rights  of  sovereignty, 
over  the  same,  as  before. 

But  the  Jesuits  and  Conservatives  were  agAiu  in 
j>ower,  and  this  faction  was  never  favorable  to  the 
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Aineiicaa  cause  on  the  isthmus.  Presiilent  Ospiua 
tbougbt  Pierce  was  suppiirting  the  Liberals  iu 
Paiiaiua,  aud  refused  to  accept  his  terms.  Mos>- 
quera,  the  Libei'al  leader,  then  precii)itated  the 
revolution,  and  the  war  of  the  "  huodred  fights'* 
raged  aloug  the  lower  isthmus  until  July,  1861. 
The  Liberals  were  left  in  control,  but  Mosquera,  a 
true  disciple  of  Bolivar,  was  not  content  with  this, 
aud  would  have  himself  proclaimed  militar}'  dictator 
of  the  lauil.  The  jirovisional  government  then 
called  upon  the  United  States  iu  1862,  to  protect 
their  lately  established  Confederation  of  Granadina 
from  the  designs  of  the  revolutionist,  and  asked  for 
the  interposition  of  our  naval  atid  lantl  forces. 

Our  only  route  of  trausit  to  the  Pacific  was  indeed 
in  imminent  danger  of  destruction,  but  Lincoln 
could  not  very  well  spare  au}''  laud  forces  to  serve 
on  the  isthmus,  \vhen  the  very  iutegiity  of  the  Union 
was  threatened  at  home.  Our  naval  commander  iu 
these  waters  was,  it  is  true,  instructed  to  "  guarantee 
at  all  hazards  and  at  whatever  cost  '*  the  safety  of 
the  railway  transit;  but  this  only  introduced  fresh 
complications.  Both  the  English  and  the  French 
were  covertly  hostile  to  the  Union  cause,  and  the 
two  powei*3  had  agreed  in  their  convention  of  1861 
to  co-o]>erate  in  their  designs  upon  Spanish-America. 
Seward,  therefoi-e,  felt  he  could  go  no  further  with- 
out a  more  adequate  force  at  his  disposal  to  sub- 
stantiate our  claim  ;  so  he  departed  from  our  long- 
established  policy,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  to 
the  English  aud  French  governments  a  joint  occupa- 
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lion  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Luckily  for  us,  the 
two  jTowei's  sa\v  no  necessity'  of  sucb  further  iuter- 
feretiee,  and  preferred  to  confine  theu-  attention  to 
Mexico ;  so  the  matter  was  dropped  and  the  New 
Granadan8  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  or 
destruction. 

Mosquera  soon  discovered  that  the  time  was  n<>t 
yet  ripe  for  his  coup  d^etat,  and  in  1863  he  made 
peace  with  his  Liberal  friends  and  proclaimed  a  new 
constitution  for  the  country.  New  Graiiada  then 
rea'^sumed  the  name  of  the  older  and  larger  con- 
federation of  the  revohittouary  era,  and  became 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The 
forty-four  provinces  of  the  republic  were  now  fitted 
into  eight  practically  independent  states,  each  under 
a  president  of  its  own.  Panania  formed  one  of 
these,  and  thus  this  trtdy  democratic  little  state  came 
to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  the  transit  route  for 
manyyeais  to  come. 

The  Panama  railway  managed  to  hold  its  own 
splendidly  through  all  the  confusion,  and,  in  theory 
at  least,  our  Monroe  doctnne  pijlicy,  as  embodied  in 
the  treaty  of  1S48  with  New  Granada,  suffered  no 
diminuti«m.  Rev(»lntion  among  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, and  civil  strife  within  our  own  borders,  left  us 
with  but  shadowy  rights  on  this  lower  isthmus,  in 
fact,  however;  and  a  deal  of  patching  and  mending 
was  necessary  before  we  could  really  make  good  our 
claim  to  these  parts.' 

'  Kcxlrigucs,  ioc.  at.,  pp.  32,  184-18S. 

I'ayne.  liv.  cit,,  "  History  of  European  Colonics,"  Ch.  XVT, 
Annal*  of  the  American  Academy  of  I'olitical  and  Social  Science.     Snp- 
pleme&t^  Jan.,  1693. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  NICARAGUA. 

A  S  one  of  the  Holy  Allies,  France  was  only  too 
/  \  eager  to  place  one  of  lier  lately  restored 
^  ^  Bourbon  princes  over  the  then  doubtful 
destinies  of  Spanish- America ;  but  the  declaration 
of  onr  Monroe  doctiine,  together  with  En^land^s 
§  tos.  The  toore  diplomatic  luit  eqnally  emphatic  die- 
French  approval,  effectually  crushed  out  whatever 
their  De-  ^^^''  ^'^>^''<^  ^till  remained  in  the  scheme, 
signs  upon  During  the  republican  period  which  fol- 
Amenca.  [^,^^^41,  the  French  were  again  too  much 
engrossed  with  their  own  affaii's  to  busy  themselves 
much  about  America ;  and  so,  despite  Guizot's  warn- 
ing, Louis  Philippe's  interest  in  the  transit  question 
had,  after  all,  been  but  passing. 

But  the  political  out-cast,  Louis  Napoleon,  had  for 
some  time  been  concerning  himself  minutely  with 
this  technical  problem  of  joining  the  two  seas;  and 
even  before  he  came  into  power  at  last,  dominion  in 
the  New  World  with  control  of  the  interoceanic 
canal  route  formed  part  of  his  imj^enal  ambitions. 
Events  at  home  then  began  to  foretell  the  rise  of  the 
third  Napoleon,  and  in  America,  too,  the  cast  of  the 
|K)litical  heavens  also  came  to  favor  his  ascendancy. 
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With  the  iiistihibrious  lower  isthmus  Xapoleon 
would  Lave  nothiiici  to  do,  thoui/h  the  field  was 
open  ami  his  couutiymeu  were  already  leiuliug  the 
way.  Hia  imperial  mind  was  still  fixed  ou  the  route 
through  Nicaragua,  which  he  hiiuself  had  evolved  in 
the  days  of  his  misfortune.  The  United  States  had 
staked  her  Monrue  doctrine  on  this  isthmus  with 
Great  Britain,  and  lost  the  game.  The  contestants, 
moreover,  had  just  retired  from  the  scene ;  the  victor 
iu  a  position  to  bide  her  time  before  claiming  the 
fruits  of  her  triumphs  ;  an<l  the  vaiiqutsheil,  now 
torn  by  civil  strife,  was  evidently  unable  to  make 
good  the  national  ground  she  had  lost.  Thus  the 
Central  American  isthmus  as  well,  lay  temptingly 
before  the  Emperor,  and  almost  couited  his  advance. 

Ground  was  brokeu  for  Napoleon's  designs  in 
Nicaragua  by  another  Fieuehmau,  M.  Felix  Belly, 
Kniirht  of  San  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  This  „  ^  „ 
enthusuist  was  workmg  for  a  company  of  Belly's 
his  own,  however,  and  only  indirectly,  and  Canal 

after  he  himself  had  been  forced  to  step 
aside,  did  he  really  make  way  for  the  imperial  train 
which  followed. 

Belly  was  interested  iu  Dr.  Oersted's  route,'  and 
thus  advanced  his  fir>+t  claims  to  recognition  thioiigh 
Costa  Rica,  within  whose  territory  the  Pacific  termi- 
nus of  this  canal  route  lay.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who 
induced  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaracrua  to  come  to  terms 
over  tlieir  troublesome  bouudaiy  dispute  in  the 
above-mentioned  Canas- Jerez  treaty  of  1858.     Costa 

«  C/..  anU.  g  83. 
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Kiea  was,  of  course,  only  too  willing  to  listen  to  any 
proj-josjils  from  Europe  which  would  assure  her  a 
share  in  the  transit  monopoly;  and  Nicaragua  also, 
in  her  righteous  iudignation  against  the  United 
States,  proved  open  to  persuasion. 

Belly  made  the  best  i»f  this  favorable  opportunity 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  French  in  Central 
America;  and,  in  a  public  manifesto  to  the  people, 
he  declared  that  *'  hitherto  all  the  official  agents  of 
the  United  States  in  Nicaragua  have  been  accom- 
plices aud  auxiliaries  of  filibusters."  To  preclude 
further  machinations  on  the  part  of  Americans, 
the  silver-tongued  Frenchman  then  proposed  that 
the  canal  route  henceforth  be  "placed  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  three  powers  which  had  guai-anteed 
the  Ottoman  Empire, — England,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia." It  was  just  at  this  critical  Juncture  that  the 
irrepressible  Walker  landed  his  second  force  on  the 
eastern  shores,  and  ^^•a3  even  then  making  prepara- 
tions to  ascend  the  San  Juan.  Belly  had,  accoi'd- 
iugly,  only  to  jwint  to  this  last  filibustering  expedi- 
tion already  in  their  midst  to  prove  to  the  Central 
Americans  the  truth  of  the  charges  he  was  making 
against  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  for  Belly  and  his  designs,  "Walker 
was  deported  from  the  coast  before  he  could  inter- 
fere, and  all  was  plain  sailing  for  the  French  after 
this.  Even  Nicaragua  was  persuaded,  and,  iu  the 
end,  an  all-comprehensive  canal  contract  was  drawn 
up  between  the  three  parties  concerned,  and  ratified 
in  May,   1858.     This   contract  was   to   run   for  i)9 
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yeai*8.  Under  its  provisions  M.  Belly  and  liis 
associates  were  to  have  the  light  of  coustiicting  and 
operating  a  canal  along  the  Oei-sted  route,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  they  were  at  once  to  step  into  all  the 
privileges  heretofoi'e  grnut»'d  to  the  American  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company.  The  French 
government,  m«.>reover,  was  to  be  allowed  to  station 
two  war-ships  at  the  ports  of  the  proposed  canal,  or 
in  Lake  Nicaragua  itself  "  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  works."  ' 

This  contract  with  the  French  at  once  forced  the 
United  States  government  and  the  American  Canal 
Company  into  another  controvei*sy  over  §  j„  g^. 
the  transit  i-oute  ;   and   that,  too,  before   forts  on  the 

either  one  of  thejii  had  had  time  to  recover  P»'^oft*'«- 
A  .  ,  United 

from  their  late  struggles  with  Great  Brit-  states Gov- 
ain  and  Central  America  on  the  same  emmentand 
general  issue.  Both,  in  fact,  were  busy  can  Canal 
patching  up  their  wounded  riglits  in  Nic-  Company  to 
aragua,  at  the  very  time  that  M.  Bully  ,^.3"^^!" 
appeared  u^ton  the  scene,  to  open  up  the 
scare  afresh. 

In  tlie  interim  that  elapsed  between  Walker's 
capitulutinn  on  the  west  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  his 
reapjvearanee  on  tlie  eastena  shore,  President  Bu- 
chanan thought  to  regain  for  his  government  those 
rights  of  transit  through  Nicaragua  which  w-ere  by 

'  Fc)tx  Belly,  "  Lc  Nicaragua, — Carte  d'^tude  pour  le  Trace,  et  le  Profile 
du  Canal  du  Nicaragua."      Paris,  lSt.B. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Slates,  1872,  p,  742, 
Engineering  Afa^iim,  /iv.  fit.     London,  March,  1893. 
Moritx  Wagner,  he.  fit.,  pp.  16-17. 
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this  time  all  but  lost.  Since  the  downfall  of  Walk- 
er's ailtuiuistratiou,  Nicaragua  had  no  accredited 
miaister  in  Washington ;  so,  to  accomplish  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose,  Secretary  of  State  Cass  was  obliged 
to  call  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  Guatemalan 
minister,  Mr.  Yrlsani,  in  patching  up  the  truce. 
On  November  16,  1857,  these  two  had  agreed  upon 
a  treaty,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  Nicaragua  for 
approval.  The  wording  of  this  convention  was  very 
Siimilar  to  that  of  tlie  earlier  Squier  treaty,  which 
had  been  side-tracked  by  Clayton  at  Bulwer's  re- 
quest; and,  though  it  accorded  the  United  States  no 
exclusive  control  over  the  canal  route,  it  would,  if 
ratified  by  Nicaragua,  have  amply  secured  all  transit 
rights  we  had  thus  far  acquired.  Hoping  for  the 
success  of  this  governmental  arrangement  in  their 
behalf,  the  American  Canal  Company  had  also  re- 
organized its  forces,  and  come  out  in  a  new  form  as 
the  Central- American  Transit  C<impany,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  II.  Webb  and  his  associates. 
All  was  thus  ma<le  ready  for  the  i-ecovery  of  our 
lost  rights  in  Nicaragua,  when  Belly  appeared  to  s[>oil 
our  best-laid  schemes.  The  Nicaraguan  dictator  in- 
dignantly re[)udlated  the  treaty  which  Yrisarri  had 
maile  in  his  behalf  with  the  United  States,  and  then, 
as  we  know,  as  if  to  empliasize  his  decision  he  trans- 
ferred the  former  rights  of  the  American  Canal 
Company  to  the  persuasive  Frenchman.  Our  case 
indeed  seemed  hopeless,  and  especially  so,  since  even 
Walker  was  no  longer  there  to  use  force  in  the  mat- 
ter if  need  be,  to  re-establish  our  lost  prestige. 
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Neither  tlie  goveniraent  nor  the  Transit  Company 
altogether  despaired  however,  and,  by  a  happy 
chance,  they  both  held  their  own  for  a  time.  In 
regard  to  the  contract  she  had  seen  fit  to  conclude 
with  M.  Belly,  General  Cass  used  very  strong  words 
of  disapproval  to  Nicaragua,  and  informed  her  tllc- 
tator  that,  though  the  United  States  sought  no  ex- 
clusi%'e  interest  in  the  canal,  and  though  they  could 
not,  perhaps,  object  to  Belly  and  his  associates  form- 
ing contracts  for  the  work,  still  they  did  not  intend 
to  allow  such  contracts  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
already  acquired  by  American  citizens,  and  that 
furthermoi-e  they  must  insist  that,  whoever  built  the 
canal,  it  must  reniaiu  n  free  and  safe  transit  for  all 
nations,  and  controlled  Ity  no  one.  Concerning  the 
proposed  stationing  of  French  wai'-ships  at,  or  in 
the  canal,  this.  General  Cass  concluded,  the  United 
States  government  could  on  no  condition  tolerate. 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  law  to  Nicaragua,  we 
naturally  expected  that  state  to  appeal  to  Belly,  and 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  in  turn  would 
lay  the  matter  before  his  government  at  home.  It 
certainly  looked  as  if  we  were  to  have  another  JIoii- 
roe  doctiine  struggle  on  our  hands  over  the  canal 
route,  and  this  time  with  the  French  as  our  oppo- 
nents; but  it  was  not  to  come  in  this  way,  nor  was 
the  time  yet  ripe.  The  fact  was,  neither  Belly  nor 
his  associates  had  any  governmental  support  at  all; 
for  the  Emperor,  as  we  know,  had  a  canal  project  of 
his  own  in  his  head,  to  which  Bdly's  schemes  were 
but  a  let  and  a  hindrance.     So  Belly's  company  was 
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sacrificed,  aod  for  ouce  the  United  States  had  her 
own  way  on  the  isthmus  without  haviug  to  resort  to 
anything  more  serious  than  a  diplomatic  ultimatum. 

Seeing  the  French  2'i'oi"ist3s  were  but  words, 
Nicai'agua  then  returned  to  hei"  old  allegiance,  and 
consented  to  come  to  terms  with  the  new  American 
Transit  Company.  On  March  20,  1861,  Webb  and 
his  associates  secured  the  former  monopoly  of  steam 
navigation  in  Nicaragua's  waters,  and  a  year  or  so 
later  Nicai'agua  also  agreed  to  revive  in  their  favor 
all  the  former  rights  and  privileges  of  the  defunct 
Amei'icau  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company 
which  Walker  had  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Lincohrs  administration  was  in  the  meantime  in- 
stalled in  Washington,  and,  to  cement  this  renewal  of 
friendly  relations,  the  President  despatched  a  regu- 
larly accredited  minister  to  Nicaragua,  who  was  coini- 
ially  received.  In  his  message  of  Deceml^er  4,  1864, 
Lincoln  then  concluded  the  matter  with  these  words : 

"At  the  request  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  a  competent 
engineer  has  been  authorised  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  San 
Juan  and  the  port  of* San.  Juan.  It  is  a  source  of  muoh  satis- 
faction that  the  difficulties,  which  fof  a  moment  excited  some 
political  apprehensions  and  caused  a  closing  of  the  inier- 
oceanic  transit  route,  have  been  amicably  adjusted,  and  that 
there  is  a  good  prospect  ihat^.the  route  wiil  soon  be  reopened 
•with  an  increase  of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not 
exaggerate  either  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance 
of  that  great  improvement."  ' 

*  U,  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  56,  32d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  471b  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  21. 

U,  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  Vol.  Ill,,  p.  18.  • 

"  The  .\nacrican  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company.  A  Refuta- 
tion t>f  its  Claim  to  the  Nicaragua  Route,"  New  York  Eveiting  PoU  Job- 
Print,  Jan.  31.  1888. 
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But  Lincoln's  expression  of  satisfaction  was  pre- 
mature, for  the  Frenc'li  were  not  to  be  so  easily  dis- 
lodged from  the  American  isthmus  as  he  g  ^^^  ^^^ 
bad  supposed.  Belly  and  his  associates  poieon  in. 
formed  but  the    advance  cjuard  of   their       *°**  ^'' 

11  11  Plans  m 

claims,  and  the  van  was  only  betrayed  that  Mexico  and 
the  Emperor  might  have  a  clear  road  for  Nicaragua. 
his  own  advance  fi-om  Mexico  in  the  north. 

As  Mr.  McCarthy  has  well  said :  "  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  cai'ed  nothing  just  then  about  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  complacently  satisHed  that  the  United 
States  were  going  to  pieces,  and  that  the  Southern 
Confederacy  would  lie  his  friend  and  ally."  We 
had  made  no  exception  in  favor  of  any  European 
power  when  we  launched  tliis<hietnne  in  our  youth- 
ful strength  ;  and  now  that  we  had  !>eeome  weak- 
ened and  disrupted,  two  of  the  Holy  Allies,  France 
and  Spain,  joined  this  time  by  our  ever-ready  rival, 
Great  Britain,  were  retaliatinij  airainst  us  on  the 
Gulf.  Napoleon  meant  more  than  his  partuei-s, 
liowever,  and  he  was  soon  left  to  cany  out  his 
designs  alone.  These  consisted  primarily  in  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  but  this 
meant  French  dominion  of  the  Gulf,  and  this  in  turn 
involved  the  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route, 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  thus  con- 
Btituted. 

All  this  could,  of  course,  by  no  means  be  accom- 
plished at  a  stroke,  but  the  Emperor  had  his  plans 
well  laid;  so,  while  his  generals  were  still  engaged 
in  settling  the  aifairs  of  his  newly  formed  empire  in 
Mexico,  he  sent  out  one  of  his  most  able  lieutenants. 
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Michel  Chevalier,  who  was  already  familiar  with 
the  transit  problems  of  America,  to  make  sure  of  his 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  It  was  au  easy  matter  for  this 
fickle  little  state  to  choose  between  a  powerful  con- 
queriijg  monarcli,  who  promised  much  aud  was 
bound  to  have  his  way  at  any  cost,  and  a  people 
who  had  treated  her  rather  badly  in  the  past,  aud 
who  were  now  themselves  torn  by  civil  strife.  "With- 
out thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  annul  the  charters 
she  had  granted  but  a  few  years  l)efore  to  the 
American  Transit  Company,  Nicaragua  accordingly 
accepted  Chevalier's  proposals  with  eagerness,  and 
the  Emperor's  plans,  for  one  brief  moment,  seemed 
on  the  fair  i-oad  to  fulfilment. 

But  Napoleou^s  star  had  reached  its  zenith,  aud 
now  began  to  set  Up  to  this  the  Emperor  had 
paid  but  indifferent  attention  to  the  protests  of  the 
Washington  government  against  his  operations  in 
Mexico;  but  now  that  Kichmond  had  fallen  and 
Lee  had  surrendered,  these  protests  meant  something 
more  serious.  It  was  one  thing  for  us  to  announce 
our  Monroe  doctrine  on  jiaper, — and  we  have  never 
accomplished  much  in  this  way, — but  it  was  quite 
another  matter  to  lay  down  the  same  law  when 
backed  by  the  force  that  was  then  at  our  dis* 
posal.  So  the  Union  government  gave  a  last  inti- 
mation to  the  French  that  it  would  be  convenient 
for  them  to  leave,  aud  at  the  same  time  deployed  a 
body  of  veterans  to  the  southwest,  and  the  result 
was  indeed  surpi-lslng.  Napoleon  withdrew,  leaving 
the  ill-fated  Maximilian  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  de« 
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sertion,  and  in  a  month  or  more  the  Mexican  Empire 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Emperor  clung  fast,  however,  to  the  rights  he 
had  acquired  in  Nicaragua,  and  still  hoped  to  fulfil 
his  ambitions  in  America,  by  using  this  state  hence- 
forth as  his  vantage  ground.  But  the  United  States 
did  not  have  to  interfere  any  further  in  the  matter, 
for,  as  we  had  just  emerged  from  our  great  struggle, 
so  Napoleon  was  now  advancing  steadily  toward  his 
own  ruin  at  Sedan,  and  with  his  downfall  French 
designs  upon  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route  came  to  an 


end.* 


"J.  McCarthy,  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  Ch.  XLIV. 

Bancroft,  he.  cit.,  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  Vol.  IX.,  Ch.  I-XIV. 

Gaceta  Official,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  Feb.  27,  1887. 
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PROJECT  A  NATIONAL  UNDERTAKING.       1865-1896. 


THE    REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
CANAL  PROJECT. 

THE  era  of  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  land  during  President 
Monroe's  incumbency,  was  the  outcome  of 
our  national  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  for  one  brief 
moment  the  "  general  will "  of  the  people  found  ex- 
pression in  the  action  of  the  executive.  ^  ^^^ 
Having  neither  sectional  nor  class  inter- 
ests immediately  before  our  eyes,  our 
national  vision  was  clear  and  we  faith- 
fully described  the  future  as  it  api>eared 
to  us.  No  pressing  necessity  constrained  us  to 
adopt  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  policy,  however,  for 
plenty  of  wjiste  laud  lay  directly  before  us  to  the 
west,  and  at  that  time  we  could  not  well  conceive 
of  future  exigencies  urging  us  to  demand  the  whole 
American  continent  for  our  own  uses.     It  was  a  doc- 
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tnne,  nothing  mcn-e,  and  its  formulation  was  simply 
an  expression  of  our  national  faith. 

Individuals  of  the  same  sect,  holding  fast  to  one 
creed,  are  very  apt  to  quarrel  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  their  dogma  and  as 
to  its  a^jplication  to  particuhii's ; — and  so  it  was  with 
us  as  a  uatiou.  The  diversity  of  our  natural  eu- 
vironmeut  was  sure  to  divide  us  into  at  least  two 
factious  imbued  with  diametiically  oi>posite  instincts. 
Commerce,  manufacture,  and  the  small  farm  were  the 
evolutionary  products  of  the  North ;  plantations, 
exportation,  aud  negro  slavery  were  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  South  ; — and  yet,  as  a  nation,  we 
were  l>ound  to  advance  towar<]  the  west. 

The  more  immediate  question  of  slaveiy  sotju 
came  to  form  the  nominal  issue  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  and  it  was  after  all  the  sectional 
antagonism  between  our  free  States  and  om*  slave 
States,  rather  than  our  national  ]-ivalry  with  Great 
l^ritain,  that  goaded  us  on  to  the  Pacific.  Even 
after  we*  had  reached  the  coast  our  interests  were 
still  divided,  as  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
isthmus  farther  south.  The  Northerners  were  no\v 
capitalists,  aud  the  transit  jiroject  appealed  to  tlieni 
primarily  as  a  source  of  I'evenue.  To  the  Southern- 
era,  on  the  other  liand,  interoceanic  communication 
was  a  means  to  quite  a  different  end.  It  was 
pnmarily  the  ambition  of  the  South  to  extend  the 
area  of  slaveiy;  and  this  required  the  addition  of 
immense  stretches  of  terntory  toward  the  southwesL 
Interoceanic  transit  facUities  were  indeed  essential 
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in  order  to  bind  tliese  newly  acqiiiied  possessions 
■with  tbe  centres  of  slaveiy  about  the  Gnlf ;  but  the 
laud  of  the  isthmus  was  also  important  of  itself,  as 
a  new  centre  of  the  Southern  system. 

During  all  these  yeare  we  continued  to  uphold 
tlie  Monroe  doctrine,  ostensildy  at  least,  as  a  nation; 
but  in  reality  each  faction  was  interpreting  it  to 
suit  its  own  immediate  needs,  and  supporting  it  in 
its  own  behalf.  But  Great  Britain,  on  tbe  contrary, 
Lad  long  since  passed  tlirougli  the  a<l()lescent  stage 
"when  internal  politics  were  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  consistency  of  her  foreign  policy.  Thus  the 
contest  over  the  canal  route  was  hardly  fair,  be- 
tween nations  of  such  unequal  age  and  e.\jierieiice ; 
but  we  had,  of  our  own  volition,  somewhat  brusrpie- 
ly  asserted  our  majority,  and  were  suppi)sed  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Besides,  there 
is  as  yet  no  tribunal  in  international  law  which 
looks  after  the  interests  of  diplomatic  miuoi-s,  in 
order  to  jirevent  any  injury  accruing  to  them  fi'oni 
damaging  contracts  entered  into  during  their  youth. 
Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  our  excuse,  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  with  all  its  damaging  reser- 
vations and  estoppels,  s^tilt  held  good. 

The  Civil  war  then  followed,  marking  a  period  in 
our  national  career,  and  giving  still  a  different  turn 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  nation  was  supposed 
to  be  united  after  this,  and  as  a  result,  our  foreign 
policy  hud  to  be  readjusted  to  the  status  quo  of  1823. 
But  force  had  been  used  to  bring  about  the  new 
unity,  and  such  methods  were  haixlly  calculated  tore- 
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establish  an  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  The  Xortbeni  Re- 
publicans were  left  in  complete  control,  at  all  events, 
and  they  were  now  determined  to  V>ring  all  sections 
of  the  countr}'  under  their  modern  industrial  regime. 
As  individuals  they  were  to  undertake  the  develop 
meut  of  the  young  West,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  old  South.  In  their  governmental  cai>acity  they 
re[>resented  the  nation  jis  a  whole,  and  they  were 
bound  accordingly  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the 
diplomatic  world. 

California  was  now  a  duly  constituted  State  of  the 
reorganized  Union  ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  still 
cut  off  from  the  industrial  life  of  the  East  by  ranges 
of  mountains  and  miles  of  uninhabited  prairie.  The 
Unlun  itself  was  none  too  firmly  established  as  yet, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  an  imperative  jiolitical 
necessity  for  the  Republicans  that  some  j^ermanent 
system  of  transit  be  established  between  our  eastern 
and  western  seaboards. 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  topogi'aphy 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  had,  however,  by  this 
time  demonstrated  the  possibilit)^  of  transcontinental 
railway  lines,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  this  more 
immediate  solution  of  the  transit  problem  that  Con- 
gress concerned  itself  directly  after  the  war.  Bnfc 
the  North  had  become  a  commeicial  power  as  well, 
and  the  sbipjnng  and  coasting  trade  of  the  country 
demanded  a  water-way  to  the  West.  The  problem 
wiLs,  indeed,  not  so  pressing  as  before,  but  still  the 
demands  of  the  near  future  were  not  to  be  lost  sights 
of,  and  it  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  Rejjubli- 
cans  to  formulate  a  ne^v  canal  policy. 
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Pi'ivate  capitalists  of  Europe  ami  Ainerica  Lad 
thus  far  succeeded  in  establishing  s^me  teniporaiy 
transit  fivcilities  and  a  railway  across  the  isthmus; 
but  then,  in  all  their  varied  endeavors,  they  had 
only  secured  the  political  and  diplt)maticaid  of  their 
resjiective  governments.  Something  more  substan- 
tial than  this  was  now  necessary,  but  it  was  still  a 
question  how  far  governmental  agencies  should  coni- 
juit  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  conception  of  tlie 
J^isru.'i,  and  (lie  idea  of  .ac(H]iriii«;j  social  profit  from 
rational  public  expenditnie  had  not  yet  become 
developed  in  the  people's  mind,  and  thus  the  period 
we  are  about  to  describe  must  be  desisrnated  as  one 
of  transition,  from  the  pure  individualism  of  the 
past  toward  the  stjcialistic  ideas  that  are  now  begin- 
ning to  ])revail  in  the  transit  question.  The  United 
States  government  has  accoixlingly  contented  itself 
up  to  the  present  with  Instituting  surveys  on  its 
own  account  and  in  [il.inuing  to  lend  its  credit  to 
some  few,  instead  of  to  all  its  citizens.  We  have 
thus  to  deal  with  a  period  of  governmental  aid  fur 
private  profit — a  precursor,  perhaps,  of  a  coming  era 
of  governmental  contnd  for  national  profit. 

Before  any  further  steps  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  isthmus  transit,  the  Rviiubliean  govern- 
ment at  Washington  had  first  to  re-estab-  g  ^^^  q^^. 
lish  those  ancient  bonds  cf  friendship  Rapproche- 
Letween    the    United    States    and     Span-    '""t^'i^h 

•  1     4  .  •    1        1         T>w  ^  .  ,      the  States 

ish-America  which  the  Democrats,  with  of  the 
their  semi-otficial  filibustering  expeditions  Isthmus. 
had  8o  effectually  destroyed.  A  raj>proi:}iement 
was  no  longer  ditiicult,  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
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the  United  States  Lad  practically  reraoved  the  only 
source  of  2>erniaQeiit  discord  V>et\veen  the  two  Amer- 
icas. Great  Britain,  too,  was  still  holding  aloof 
from  isthtuian  politics,  and  the  French  were  ab- 
sorbed, Jusfc  at  this  time,  with  the  exigencies  of  their 
Empire  nt  home.  ^Mexico  had  been  freed  from  for- 
eign domination  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  Spanish-America  to  the  south 
was  again  open  to  conviction  on  the  Pan-American 
idea.  The  Conservatives  also  had  lost  their  hold 
on  the  isthmus  and  the  Liberals  were  eveiywhere 
coming  into  power,  with  high  hopes  now  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  union  of  the  Central  American 
states  as  well. 

Thus  eveiything  favored  the  American  cause  on 
the  isthmus,  and  Seci-etary  of  State  Seward  I'esolved 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
of  reasserting  our  ancient  prestige.  "Everybody 
wishes  the  Spanish- American  states  welV  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Dickinson,  our  minister  in  Central  America, 
"and  yet  everyone  lose8  patience  with  them  for 
not  being  wiser,  more  constant,  and  more  stable." 
But,  he  continued,  the  United  States  still  desire  to 
deal  with  tiiem  "justly  and  fairly  and  in  the  most 
frientlly  spirit,"  looking  tmly  to  their  "welfare  and 
prosperity."  To  these  friendly  overtures  the  Liberal 
governments  responded  nK)st  heartily,  and  thus 
assured,  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  to  elaborate  his  plans 
more  in  detaih 

In  the  meantime  the  project  of  constructing  an 
interoceanic  railroad  line  across  Hondunis  had  been 
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revived.  Further  surveys  were  then  being  insti- 
tuted along  the  route,  and  Honduras  had  already 
granted  a  concession  fw  the  work  to  the  §  m.  The 
Britigh  Honduras  Interoceanic  Railway  United 
Company.'  English  capital  was  evidently  g-otiatea 
behind  the  scheme,  but  no  international  Treaty  with 
question  seemed  likely  to  arise,  as  the  "o"'*"'""- 
matter  was  uo  longer  of  such  serious  political  Im- 
portance. 

Still  Seward  deemed  the  project  well  worthy  of 
his  government's  attention,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  enquire  into  the  affair,  Squier's  treaty  with  Hon- 
duras had  long  since  been  disavowed,  as  we  know^ 
and  thus  the  United  States  possessed  no  rights  of 
transit  through  the  country,  so  Seward  was  oldiged 
to  act  at  once  in  order  to  make  good  this  omission  of 
the  past.  The  Liberals,  just  then  coming  into  power 
again,  responded  very  cordially  to  these  fresh  over- 
tures from  their  old-time  ally  of  the  North  ;  and  on 
July  4,  1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
two  powers,  granting  to  the  United  States  their  de- 
sired right  of  way  through  Honduras  territory.  In 
return  ff)r  this  favor  our  government  then  undertook 
to  guarantee  *'  positively  and  efijcaciously  "  the  neu- 
trality of  the  route,  and  also  Honduras's  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  railway  line  as  laid  out,  promis- 

'  This  plan  se«ins  to  have  originated  with  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  of  the 
Britiih  Navy,  who  had  been  scut  out  by  his  government  in  i860  to  protect 
British  interests  on  the  isthmus  from  the  attacks  of  American  filibusteri. 
Pirn's  forces  co-operated  with  Honduras  in  apprehending  Walker  on  his 
last  raid,  and  this  paved  the  way  to  a  friendly  enltnU  on  the  railway 
question. 
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iog  fiirtlier  *'  to  protect  the  same  from  intermptioiij 
seizure,  or  unjust  coufiscatiou." 

But  Seward  could  not  rest  content  with  sucli  gen- 
eral treaty  stipulations,  securing  for  his  government 
only  negative  rights  and  assuring  it  no  political 
control.  He  <lesired,  if  possible,  to  revive  all  the 
rights  that  Squier  had  been  able  to  obtain,  and  again 
secure  the  island  of  Tigre  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
for  a  United  States  naval  station.  This  might  in- 
volve some  difficulties  with  (rreat  Bntain,  however, 
so  Seward  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  in 
London,  instructing  him  to  '^  sound  Lord  Clarendon 
as  to  the  disposition  of  his  government  to  favor  us 
in  acquiring  coaling  stations  in  Central  America,  not- 
withstanding the  stipulation  contained  in  the  Clay- 
ton-Biilwer  treaty." 

Adams's  soundings  soon  convinced  him  that  by 
pursuing  Seward's  course  we  would  shoi'tly  be  up<m 
the  rocks  of  another  diplomatic  controversy  ivith 
Great  Britain,  so  he  warned  IMr.  Seward  that  there 
was  "  the  possibility  that  the  terms  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  might  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  securing  the  most  convenient  jioiot  that  we  might 
desire."  Mr.  Seward  took  the  hint  and  deemed  it 
wiser  to  chanjce  his  course.' 

In  Nicaragua  also  there  were  a  number  of  ante- 
bellum tangles  to  be  straightened  out  before  the 

'  Sullivan,  Ice.  (it.,  p.  79. 

Rodrigues,  loc.  eil.,  p,  33. 

"  Foreign  Rclalions  of  Ihe  United  States."  rS68.     Govt.  Print. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.,  194,  47th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  pp.  155-157. 

Captain  Bedford  Pirn.  "  The  Gate  of  the  Pacific."    London,  1863. 
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Republicans  could  lay  the  warp  of  tbeir  new  canal 
policy.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  bud  been  forced 
to  abandon  Lis  projects  in  America,  it  is  g  xi2.  The 
true,  but  during  tbeir  sbort  sojourn  in  Nie-  D'ckinson- 
aragua  bis  agents  bad  at  least  succeeded  Treaty  with 
in  playing  ducks  and  drakes  witb  tbe  Nicaragua, 
rights  of  the  American  Canal  Company. 

Between  Belly's  rather  ignomini(>us  exit  and  the 
appearance  of  M.  Chevalier,  the  Emperor's  lieuten- 
ant, the  Central  American  Transit  C(>nii)any,  it  will 
be  remembered,  became  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  unfortunate  Accessory 
Transit  Company.  Having  gained  this  preliminary 
advantage,  the  American  piomoters  then  oi^ened  ne- 
gotiations with'  the  Nicaragiian  authorities,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  tbe  renewal,  in  tbeir  name,  of  the 
oiiginal  concession  to  the  defunct  American  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company.  A  contract  to 
this  effect  was  apparently  signed,  and  at  least  in- 
foiTually  ratifii'd  by  botli  parties  in  1863  ;  but  some 
trouble  arose  soon  after,  and  Nicaragua  atraiu  accused 
the  Americans  of  bad  faitli. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  tbe  Transit  Company 
liad  induced  tlit^ir  government  at  Wasliington  to 
appoint  a  hydrograj>hic  expert.  Captain  P.  C\  V. 
West,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  to  institute 
a  survey  of  the  river  and  port  of  the  San  Juan,  with 
a  view  to  i-endei'ing  the  stream  navigable  for  light- 
draught  vessels,  and  the  roadstead  accessible  for  ocean 
steamers.  But  by  the  time  the  work  was  completed 
and  the  report  handed  in,  the  French  bad  again  iuter- 
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vene<l,  this  time  in  the  person  of  the  Emperors 
lieuteuaut,  M.  Clievalier,  and  secured  monopoly 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  This  put  an  end  to  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  the  Transit  Company,  but,  being  of 
80  passing  a  nature,  the  French  occupation  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  more  general  question.  After 
the  French  had  withdrawn  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  took  the  matter  up,  and  appointed  a 
committee '  to  inquire  intc)  the  causes  that  had  led 
to  the  deterioration  of  tlie  harbor  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  its  iiuproveraeut ;  aud  this 
induced  Sewanl  to  institute  fresh  efforts  toward  re- 
establishing cordial  relatious  with  Nicaragua  in  onler 
that  American  iTiilits  of  transit  miijht  not  suffer  in 
the  future  from  foreign  interference.' 

No  further  action  had  to  be  taken  against  the 
French  in  Nicai-agua,  but  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Dickin- 
son, whom  Lincoln  had  despatched  to  Central 
America  some  time  before,  as  we  will  remember,  in 
the  conviction  that  everything  had  already  been 
satisfactoiily  provided  for,  soon  saw  that  fresh 
trouble  was  brewing  along  the  JVIosquito  shoi-e. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Managua,  the 
autonomous  Mosquito  reserve  came  naturally  enough 
under  the  control  of  a  band  of  Jamaica  negroes 
and  half-breed  Mosquito  Indians,  calling  themselves 
British  subjects,  who  at  once  established  English 
laws  in  the  laud.     The  English  settlers  on  the  shore 

'  This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  tjenllemcn  :  General  A. 
A.  IIumi>Iircys,  V.  S.  A.  ;  Rear  Admiral  C.  11.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  ;  and  J. 
£.  Hilgard,  Acting  Superintendent  uf  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey. 
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supported  the  new  reghne  and  really  directed  its 
policy.  The  Ainericaus,  on  the  contrary,  ranged 
themselves  ia  opposition  to  the  local  government 
of  the  reserve,  and  openly  supported  the  Nicaraguao 
authorities  in  their  protests.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
Nicaraguau  government  refused  to  pay  its  subven- 
ti«>n  to  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  also  began  to 
interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
reserve.  The  British  agents  thereupon  [)rotested, 
and  reported  the  affair  to  the  Home  government. 

Before  acting  officially  in  the  matter,  Dickinson 
)ught  advice  from  Secretary  Seward,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving documentary  pi-oof  of  his  policy,  he  informed 
the  Nicaraguan  authorities  tliafc  the  United  States 
government  was  cordially  disposed  towai'd  their 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  Mosquitos,  and  would 
support  them  in  their  present  piotest  to  Great 
Britain.  The  i*einstated  Liberals  of  Nicai'agua  re- 
ceived these  assurances  Nvith  delight,  and  promised 
Mr.  Dickinson  that  they  Moukl  gladly  revive  the 
old  transit  rights  in  favor  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Dickinson  had  been  sent  out  originally  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  and  now  the 
opjwrtunity  was  at  last  afforded  of  securing  the 
terms  that  Lincoln  had  ho[ied  for.  Nicaragua's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Seiior  Ayon,  signified 
Lis  willingness  to  negotiate,  and  in  June,  1868,  a 
treaty  \vas  finally  concluded  and  ratified  by  both 
parties.'  This  convention  was  very  siniihir  in  its 
provisions  to  the  Squier  and  Cass-Yrisai-ri  treaties, 

•  Fnr  full  text  of  important  provisions  of  this  treaty  tnd,  Appendix  C, 
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Ijnth  of  wliieli  liad  remained  unratified.  IMiudful  of 
the  terms  of  the  Chiytou-Buhver  treaty,  however, 
the  United  States  took  care  in  tliis  couveutiou  not 
to  assume  any  exclusive  control  over  the  canal,  but 
still  undertook,  as  before,  to  guarantee  the  neuti'ality 
of  the  route.  In  return,  Nicaragua  once  more 
granted  us  a  right  of  way  across  her  territory ;  but 
this  ai:raln  was  no  exclusive  rii^ht,  for  from  all  such 
monopoly  privileges  we  were  now  debarred  by  our 
liberal  promises  to  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  Dickin- 
8oii-Ayon  treaty  was  but  a  general  arrangement  after 
all,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  friendly 
union  with  Nicaragua,  rather  than  a  guaranty  of 
American  dorniuion  along  the  canal  route.  It  has 
never  been  deemed  ade(]uate  to  our  needs,  but  for 
one  reason  and  another,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has  never 
been  superaeded  by  any  more  exclusive  engagement, 
and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.' 

Our  cliplomatic   and   political  relations  with  the 
states  of    the  lower   isthmus  were    in    ecpially  bad 

shape.  In  soliciting  the  co-operation  of 
Cushing  Grreat  Britain  and  France  for  a  joint  guar- 
Convention  j^^ty  of  the  Panama  route,  Seward  had 
Colombia     tuadc  the  best  of  an  unfortunate  situation, 

l)ut  he  felt  he  had  certainly  established  an 
awkward  precedent.  With  the  success  of  the  Union 
cause,  the  whole  diplomatic  situation  hail  changed  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  and  Seward  now  recog- 


'  Diplomatic  Corrcspoiulence  of  ihe  U.  S.,  |863,  Pt.  II.,  p.  643. 
Engineering Magasine,  loc,  tit,,  March  3,  1893. 
De  Kalb,  loc.  tit. 
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mzed  the  necessity  of  reasserting  our  fi'riginal  policy 
of  exclusive  eoutrol  over  this  section  of  the  isthmus. 

The  Liberal  governruent  was  lo  sooner  estalilished 
iu  the  new  confederacy  of  Colomliia  than  it  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  wltli  Spain.  Spain  was  then 
at  war  with  Chile  aiul  Peru,  and  Colombia  of  course 
sided  with  her  S[)auissh-Ameiltau  neighbors.  The 
Spanish  military  authorities  then  uttenij)ted  to  force 
materials  of  war  across  Panama  ///  transitu  to  the 
South  Pacific,  ami  Col<inil)ia  again  called  u|M>n  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  isth- 
mus. This  Wiis  a  test  case  in  international  law  and 
involved  the  strict  inteipretation  <^if  our  treaty  of 
1848.  AppreciAting  the  nicety  of  the  legal  jtoints 
involved,  Secretary  Seward  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney-General  for  decision,  and  he  decided 
that  the  United  States  had  the  right  under  tlm  treaty 
to  intervene,  if  the  State  Department  should  .at  any 
time  consider  intervention  necessary  to  maintain  the 
neutndity  of  the  isthmus.  The  actual  necessity  did 
not  materialize  at  this  time,  but  the  judicial  decision 
alone  went  far  to  strengthen  our  case  under  tlie  Mon* 
roe  doctrine,  and  Ivound  the  Libei'als  of  ColomVjia  still 
more  closely  to  the  American  cause. 

But  the  treaty  of  1848  was  far  too  general  in  its 
terms,  and  Seward  was  now  the  more  determined  to 
emphasize  American  rights  ^f  transit  and  control 
more  in  detail,  and  thus  avoid  all  future  rpiestion  on 
the  subject.  So  important  did  he  deem  the  matter 
to  be,  that  he  prevailed  upon  Caleb  Cushing,  the 
proved    diplomatist    of    that    day,    to    proceed    to 
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Bogota  in  1868  aiul  open  negotiations  for  a  new- 
treaty, 

Mr.  Cushing's  Chinese  experience  must  have  pre- 
pared liim  for  the  coutlition  of  affaire  be  found  upon 
his  arrival,  for  he  really  conducted  matters  admiraldy 
in  the  midst  of  such  political  confusion  as  only 
S^ianish-Amei'ica  seems  capable  of  enduring.  Dur- 
the  previous  year,  1867,  Mosquera,  the  Liberal  leader, 
had  again  attempted  to  establish  himself  as  Dictator, 
but  even  his  own  party  refused  to  support  this  last 
coup  irkat.  This  jirecipitated  a  Conservative  revolu- 
tion T-vhich  was  in  j^rogress  when  Cushing  arrived. 
IIi^  did  not  press  his  point  at  once,  therefoi-e,  but 
took  time  to  impress  both  parties  with  the  views  of 
his  government.  For  a  moment  the  Conservatives 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and,  having  banished  Mos- 
quera,  they  elected  a  new  Piesideut  of  their  own. 
But  the  Lil)erals  were  still  in  the  majority,  and 
Cushing  saw  that  they  were  soon  to  regain  control. 
This  occiiired  before  the  year  had  elapsed,  and  with 
the  Liberal  government  once  more  installed,  without 
the  firelu'and  Mosquera  at  its  head,  it  was  at  last 
possible  for  Cnshiiig  to  cany  out  his  plans. 

Thus,  on  January  14,  1860,  a  ti*eaty  was  concluded 
which,  if  ratified,  would  amply  have  secured  our 
rights  (m  the  lower  isthmus.  According  to  its  terms 
the  United  States  were  to  have  the  sole  right  of  con- 
structing a  canal  within  the  territory  of  Colombia, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Colombian  government  was 
to  reserve  a  strip  of  land  across  the  isthmus  for  the 
canal  route  itself,  and  ten  miles  on  either  side.    The 
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laud  thus  appi«>[>nau^«l  wum  to  be  divided  into  an 
e(jual  inimber  of  lots,  half  of  wbieh  were  to  remain 
with  Colombia,  and  tlie  other  half  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  United  States.  The  caual  beins?  constructed 
by  the  United  States,  its  government  and  control 
were  also  to  remain  in  their  hands,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  employ  their 
military  forces  if  tlie  occasion  should  arise.  Co- 
liMubia,  it  is  true,  was  still  to  retain  the  "political 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and  ter- 
ritory appertaining  thereto,''  but  only  with  th«  pro- 
viso that  she  should  "not  only  allow  but  guarantee  to 
the  United  Stiites  of  America  the  jieaceable  enjoy- 
ment, control,  direction,  and  management  of  the 
same";  and  in  conclusion  it  was  declared  that  "  the 
political  obligations  herein  assumed  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
4ire  permanent  and  indefeasible." 

This  convention  in  itself  was  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  Seward's  previous  policy  toward  the  states 
of  the  lower  isthmus,  and  must  have  acted  as  an 
effectual  bar  toward  the  running  of  that  dangerous 
international  precedent  be  had  established  during 
the  war.  But  internal  dtsseusiuu  in  our  own  coun- 
tiy  again  })Ut  a  ij^uietus  on  our  cHaiujs.  It  was  this 
time  the  Republicans  who  Mere  quaiTelling  among 
themselves ;  their  Congress  had  already  trie<l  and 
practically  convicted  their  own  Presitleiit  fttr  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  an  agreement  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  was  now  out  of  the 
question.     More  as  a  matter  of  form  than  anything 
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else,  Johnson  turned  the  Gushing  treaty  over  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  on  February  15,  1869,  but 
that  body  found  it  "inadequate,"  and  thus  Seward's 
best  efforts  \\'ere  ^aciified  to  party  exigencies.' 

AVhile  Sewanl  was  thus  engaged  in  establishing 

better  diplomatic  relations  with  the  several  states  of 

the  isthmus,  practical  interest  in  the  canal 

^"\r^^'.  ,  proiV'ct   was  attain  beini,'  aroused  in  the 

miral  Davis  s  ^  ^    V  .    . 

Report  on  Uiiituil  States  thiough  the  activity  of  one 
the  Canal  ^f  q^.  young  uaval  olBcers.  As  early  as 
1857,  Admiral  Daniel  Ammeu,  then  a 
young  lieutenant,  had  interested  himself  in  the  re- 
port of  Strain's  survey  along  the  Caledonian  route, 
and  begged  Seci'etaiy  of  the  Navy  Toucey  for  the 
necessary  funds  and  authority  to  continue  the  still 
imperfect  surveys  of  the  lower  isthmus.  It  was 
Ammen's  wise  axiom,  that  "the  bed  of  a  stream  or 
river  furnishes  the  line  of  lowest  levels  in  the  basin 
drained,"  and  as  Strain  was  said  to  have  distinctly 
heard  the  evening  gun  of  the  Cyane  lying  off  the 
Atlantic  shore,  after  he  had  crossed  the  divide  and 
was  well  down  on  the  Pacific  side,  Aramen  felt  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  some  low  level  in  this 
region  which  had  thus  far  been  overlooked. 

Instead  of  being  commissioned  to  continue  the 
explorations,  Anuiien  was  ordered  off  to  the  Pacific. 
On  returning  from  this  cruise  his  vessel,  the  JJerri- 
maCy  was  stationed  foi*  a  time  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 

'  Rodrigucs,  /o€.  at.,  pp.  34-36,  184-1S6. 

E.  J.  I'ayne,  foe.  cil.,  "  History  of  European  Colonics,"  Ch.  XVI. 
*•  Applcton's  Cyclopsedia  of  American  Biography,"  Vol.  II,,  p.  38, 
U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  112.  46th  Cong..  2il  Sess. 
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and  Ammen  tlien  asked  leave  of  liis  commander  to 
conduct  a  volunteer  expedition  into  tlie  interior  on 
his  own  account.  But  jtermission  was  again  refused 
Lim,  8o  Ammen  returned,  practically  no  wiaer  than 
before,  but  with  liis  theory  as  to  the  prttper  method 
of  conducting  further  investigations  very  well 
worked  out  in  his  miud.  He  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  New  York  Geographical  So- 
ciety, which  immediately  awakened  interest  in  his 
plans. 

During  the  j>eriod  of  the  war  which  fi»llowed 
Aramen's  attention  was  greatly  absorbed  in  his 
duties  as  a  naval  commander,  but  not  entirely  to 
the  exclusion  of  liis  canal  projects.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  araused  General  Grant's  intei'est  in  the 
matter,  and  it  was  Grant  in  turn  who  finally  con- 
vinced Secretary  Sewai'd  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  securing  a  new  treaty  with  Col«>ml)ia,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  our  advantage  if  Ammen's  the- 
ory of  a  low  level  across  the  lower  isthmus  should 
after  all  prove  coiTect  \ 

Nor  did  Grant's  activity  stop  there,  for  it  was  at 
his  request  that  Senator  Conness  of  California  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  Ctmrrress  at  this  time  calliui; 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  furnish  a  report 
of  all  the  surveys  thus  far  conducted  on  the  isthmus, 
and  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative  practica- 
bility of  the  several  routes.  The  resolutions  were 
passed,  an<l,  under  instructions  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, Hear  Admiral  C.  H.  Davis  undeiiook  to 
look  the  matter  up.      Ilia  report  was,  indeed,  far 
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from  encouraging.  In  regard  to  the  lower  isthmus, 
Davis  <leclared  that  this  region  ha<l  not,  as  yet,  l>een 
satisfactorily  explored,  and  as  for  the  more  general 
question  of  interoceanic  communication,  he  asserted 
"that  there  did  not  exist  in  the  libraries  of  the 
world  the  means  of  determining,  even  approxi- 
mately, the  most  practicable  r<iute  for  a  shiivcanal 
across  the  isthmus."' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Grant  was 

made  President  in  1869;  and  a  vigorous  American 

_     .  canal    policy    now    became    the    political 

§  115.  Preai-  t  J  i 

dent  Grant's  order  of  the  day.  Grant  had  no  doubts 
Canal  ^g  (q  the  technical  feasibility  f>f  the  project 

°'^^"  and  was  only  fearful  lest  the  United 
States  should  be  forestalled  in  the  matter  by  Eurojie. 
"If  it  is  not  accomplished  by  America,"  he  said, 
"it  will  undoubtedly  be  accomplished  by  some  of 
our  rivals  in  power  and  itifluenoe,"  and  "  I  regard  it 
as  of  vast  j>olitical  imjxirtauce  io  this  country  that 
no  Euroj>ean  government  should  hold  such  a  work." 
Thus  irapresse<l  with  the  immediate  necessity  of 
the  case,  Grant  then  decided  ujxjn  a  definite  course 
of  action  regarding  the  transit  question,  and  subse- 
quently laid  his  jtoliry  before  the  i>eople  with  the 
following  recommendation  : 


**  In  accordance  with  the  early  and  later  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in    obedience    to   the   often-expressed   will    of    the 

'  "  Report  on  Interoceanic  Canals  and  Railroads,"  Rear-Admiral  Charles 
H.  Davis,  Snpt.  of  Naval  Observatory.     Govt.  Print,  1869. 
Sullivan,  inc.  fit.,  p.  30. 
Rodriguez,  Ipc.  cit.,  pp.  11-36. 
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American  people,  with  a  due  regard  to  our  national  dignit)' 
and  power,  with  a  watchful  care  for  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  our  interests  and  industries  on  this  continent,  and  with  a 
determination  to  guard  against  even  the  first  approach  of  rival 
powers,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  on  these  shores,  I  com- 
mend an  American  canal,  on  American  soil,  to  the  American 
people." 

But  niiicli  Htill  I'einaiiied  to  be  done  before  any 
siicli  Amei'ican  caual  policy  could  be  carried  out  in 
detail,  and  Grant  was  also  fully  alive  to  the  more 
practical  exigencies  of  the  occ/lsion.  Our  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  uncertain  iJ^tljuiiau  republics  were 
still  in  jui  unsiitisfactory  condition,  and  then,  in  view 
of  the  final  location  of  a  canal  route,  the  isthmus 
itaelf  had  still  to  be  regarded  as  an  uudiscovei'ed 
country.  There  were  j)olitieal  and  tecluiieal  pre- 
limituiries  to  be  arranged,  therefore,  before  anything 
definite  could  be  decided  upon,  and  tLe  President 
accordingly  at  once  took  steps  to  provide  for  their 
execution.' 

Admiral  Davis's  report  together  ^vith  Admiral 
Ammen^H  theoty  in  tlie  matter  left  the  impression 
that  further  surveys  along  the  partially  §  ii6.  The 
explored  lower  isihnuis  wouUI  result  iu  Huribut 
the  h^catloti  of  a  favorable  canal  route  In  ^j^j, 

this  region,  despite  the  statements  of  Strain,  Colombia, 
Craven,  and  Flachat  to  the  coutraiy.  It  thus  seemed 
to  Grant  doubly  important  to  secure  political  control 
of  the  country  iu  question.     Seward  had  responded 

'  General  Grant  lo  Admiral  Davis,  July  7,  1866. 

Sullivan,  loc.  fit.,  p.  29. 

A'^rlh  American  Xfvifw,  February,  1881. 
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very  readily  to  Grant's  previous  suggestions  id  re- 
ganl  to  securing  a  more  favorable  treaty  with 
Colombia,  and,  as  we  know,  the  Cashing  convention 
was  the  immediate  i*esiilt.  But  while  the  negotia- 
tions were  still  pending,  the  per8<^>nal  relations  be> 
tween  the  two  became  f*traiued,  owing  to  the  action 
taken  by  President  Job nstm  in  militar}^  mattere;  and, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Lieutenant  Sullivan,  "  the 
subsequent  indifference  shown  by  Mr.  Seward,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  cfiused  General  Grant  to  refrain 
from  having  anything  more  to  say  to  him  in  relation 
to  further  examinations  of  the  isthmus," 

But  Grant's  coui*se  had  since  been  vindicated  by 
his  party,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  as  President  was 
to  call  uix>ii  his  old  military  compauion  and  trusted 
friend,  General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  to  continue  the 
(liplniuatic  relations  with  Colombia  which  Cashing 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon.  General  Ilurlbnt 
accepted  the  p<^)st  of  resident  minister  in  Bogota,  and 
began  at  once  to  arrange  with  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment for  the  prosecution  of  further  surveys  on  the 
lower  isthmus,  and  for  the  le-enactment  of  the  un- 
ratified CuHhing  convention. 

All  went  well  at  fimt,  ami  on  January  26,  1870, 
General  Hni-lbut  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Colombian 
authorities,  which  revived  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  nearly  all  the  rights  which  dishing  had  pre- 
viously secured.  That  is,  the  United  States  again 
secured  the  exclusive  right  of  constructing  and 
(•perating  a  canal  within  the  confines  of  Colombia; 
but  in  regard  to  the  right  of  military  intervention 
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on  their  part,  and  in  the  matter  of  an  exclusive 
guaranty  of  the  route,  the  Colombian  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  not  so  generously  disposeil  as  befoi'e. 
Conservative  influences  had  again  become  a  factor 
in  the  problem,  and  these  all  tended  toward  an 
international  system  of  control. 

Nfitlier  Grant  nor  hi.s  Secretary  of  State,  IVIr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  werf  tlHtriHii^hly  satistie*!  with  the 
2>olitical  i)rovi8ions  of  the  Hurlbut  treaty,  but  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Senate,  nevertheless,  for  amendment 
or  ratillcatinn.  But  the  Conservatives  in  thf  Colom- 
bian lejrislatiire,  on  the  contrary*,  thought  the  treaty 
granted  too  much  to  the  United  States,  and  insisted 
on  amending  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  provide, 
in  so  many  words,  for  a  joint  protectorate  of  the 
]>owei's.  ]Mr.  Fish  took  strong  gi-ouud  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  infonned  the  Colombian  government  that 
*'iu  the  present  state  of  international  law,  such  a 
joint  proteet«.»rate  would  be  the  source  of  future 
trouble,  and  might  proltably  prove  an  obstacle  to 
the  ratification  t>y  the  United  States  Senate  of  a 
treaty  on  the  subject.^' 

But  this  threat  had  n*>  eifect  upon  the  Colombian 
govermueut.  The  Clerical  uiinority  had  confidence 
iu  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  and  thus  refused  to 
commit  themselves  in  advance  to  the  still  uncertain 
Amencan  cause.  ISIr.  Fish  was  right ;  the  United 
States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as  amended, 
and,  as  the  Colombians  could  not  be  coerced  into 
our  way  of  thinking,  the  Hurlbut  c<tjivention  also 
remained  unratified,  and  the  dlploniatic  relations  be- 
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§"7- 
Grant's 


tween  the  two  countnes  still  continued  to  be  rpifu- 
ulatfil  l>y  the  im.satisfactoiy,  and  altogether  too 
general,  basis  of  1848.'  • 

In  the  meantime  Grant  was  busily  eng}\ged  in 
providing  for  the  technieal  preliminaries  of  the 
work.  lu  thin  matter  of  locating  the  caual 
route  the  President  had  complete  confi- 
Provision    ,|p,j^,^  j,j  ^Ydmii-jil  Ammen,  and  wa8  iiar- 

for  Surveys     ,  . 

Along  the  ticularlj  anxious  that  he  should  now  be 
isthmusandj|fl\„.,]^.,j  aniplt?  opp<»rtunity  for  oariTing 
tee  of  *^^*   ^^i^  plans  itf  investigation.      To   this 

Enquiry,  end  Ammcu  was  recalled  from  the  Asiatic 
station  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  that  he  ndglit  in 
this  capacity  organize  and  direct  the  surveying 
exjiediticins  that  Grant  had  in  view. 

But  Congress  had  first  to  provide  the  necessar}* 
autlioiity  and  appropnations,  before  the  work  could 
be  Itegun,  At  Grant's  instigatir)n  Senator  Conness 
again  took  the  matter  in  hand,  ami  in  the  spring  of 
ISfii^,  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution  pa8se4l  by 
Congress  providing  f(»r  the  necessary  explorations 
on  the  isthmus  by  officei*s  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Admii'al  Anunen  was  then  piit  in  charge  of 
the  operations  and  du'ected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  "to  give  .sj>ecial  attention  to  the  selection  of 
the  most  efficient  officers  for  this  work;  to  Lxik 
closely  to  the  proper  supply  of  articles  r»f  sub- 
sistence, and   for  the    best   instruments   found   by 


'  Rodrigues,  iifc.  fit.,  pp.  36  and  tS6. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  194.  47*  Cong..  1st  S«s.,  pp.  157-163. 
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e?q»eneiice  to  be  suitable;  to  formulate  (►rdera  for 
his  examination  antl  a|ti>r»>val ;  to  examiue  closely 
the  results  of  sui'veys ;  and  to  supply  whatever  deti- 
ciencies  might  be  found  to  exist  for  the  full  iuvesti- 
ition  and  determination  oi  this  question." 

Under  a  further  rest»luti<m  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  March  l.'i,  187:2,  also  ap[>oiuted  an  lu- 
teroceanic  Canal  Commission,  c<:>nsisting  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army,  General  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys, the  Superintendent  i<f  the  Coast  SuiTey, 
C.  P.  Patterson,  and  iV<lniiral  Arameu,  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  This  Ijoard  was  in- 
structed to  study  the  results  of  the  several  exploring 
parties,  and  also  to  gain  all  availal>le  knowledge 
regarding  the  (piestion  of  interoceanic  communication 
fi'oni  other  reliable  sources. 

The  diplomatic  efforts  of  our  State  Department 
had  thus  far  met  with  l.iut  indifferent  success,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  jiroper  methods  in  dealing  witli  the 
Spanish  American  republics;  but  the  Nuvy  Depart- 
ment had  only  natural  obstacles  to  contend  with, 
and  its  duties,  na  we  shall  see,  were  both  thoroughly 
and  admirably  performed-' 

'  Sullivan,  Av.  n't.,  pp.  29^, 

Rodrigues,  loe.  fit. ,  pp.  r  r-36. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  15,  46lh  Cong.,  tst  Sess, 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS. 


THE  8iii'\'e\'ing  parties  oi^anized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  now  sent  ^lo^vn 
to  the  isthmiis  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  government,  were  detailed  solely 
for  the  purjx)se  of  acquiring  exact  and  scientific  in- 
§  ii8  The  formation  concerning  the  several  canal 
Darien  Ex-  routes.  There  was  no  scheme  or  conces- 
peditioas.  j^j^^^  behind  the  movement  %vith  which  the 
final  reports  vi  the  8iu'\eyor8  had  to  be  made  to  co- 
incide ill  order  tt>  assure  the  success  of  any  precon- 
ceived jiroject.  In  short,  the  private  profit  of 
]tr<  ^motei-s  was  f<  ^r  the  time  at  least  shut  out,  and  for 
once  the  public  interest  of  the  American  j>eople 
alone  ctmsidered. 

Admiral  Animen's  plan  of  foUomug  up  the  river 
valleys  in  order  to  come  upon  the  lowest  level  on 
the  divide,  was  adopted  now  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  the  expeditions.  An  admirable  com- 
missary dej»artment  was  then  organized  iu  advance, 
to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  danger  and  discom- 
forts necessarily  attendant  upon  the  surveys  along 
the  lower  isthmus.     Each  expltiring  party  was  pro 
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vided  with  iustniiueiits  of  precision,  and  naval  discn- 
pliiie  w'lis  oi\lf  ivd  nil  along  the  line. 

The  Darien  expedition  was  the  first  to  start  in 
1870,  in  charge  of  Commander  T.  O.  Selfridge,  with 
<»rder8  to  examine  the  San  Blas-Cliepo  ret^^ons  and 
all  contignons  ten-itoiy  lying  wouth  and  east. 

Operations  were  begun  on  the  Atlantic  side  at 
Caledonian  Bay,  to  detennine  at  the  outset  if  Ad- 
miral Ammen's  theoiy  of  a  low  level  in  Thec«iedon- 
this  dinde  was  after  all  correct.  Selfridge  ••"'<<"»"• 
found  no  depression  in  the  range  lower  than  one 
thousand  feet, — pi-ecisely  as  Strain  had  previously 
reported.  Lockage  was  fnrthemiore  discovered  to 
l)e  out  of  the  t|uestion  on  account  of  the  lack  <>f  an 
a«le<(Uate  water  supply;  so  Selfridge  was  f<irced  to 
concUnle  that  a  canal  al<>ng  the  Caledonian  route 
was  impractical  lie  unless  a  tunnel  of  fr<:)m  eight  to 
eleven  miles  in  length  l>e  driven  througli  t!ie  moun- 
tains. The  exigencies  <tf  isthnuis  transit  c<>uld 
scarcely  call  for  the  execution  of  sueh  a  stupendous 
imdertaking,  and  so  Selfrl<lge  felt  Ju.stified  in  report- 
ing to  hia  chief  that  he  had  finally  "  pricked  the 
"bubble  of  Dr.  Cullen's  Darien  route." 

The  expedition  then  retrufcd  its  stepn  along  the 
isthmus  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias.  In  1864,  it  will 
be  remembered,  ^Ii'.  Kelly's  engineei-s  Inul  Thes«n 
j)roceede«l  from  Ciiejuv  on  the  Pacific,  across  ^'^  •*''"**• 
the  divide  to  within  a  few  miles  of  this  point,  when 
they  were  turned  back  by  the  hostile  natives.  Ac- 
cording to  their  rei»ort.,  a  canal  could  bn  constructed 
along  the  San  Bias  route,  proWd^d  a  tunnel  seven 
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miles  long  be  cut  through  the  range.  It  was  no\r 
Selfridge's  plan  to  fill  in  the  gap  in  these  surveys 
from  the  Atlantic  side.  But  the  results  were  again 
disapix)inting,  for  the  reconnaissance  of  the  eastern 
divide  only  added  another  three  miles  to  the  tunnel, 
and  even  then  Selfridge  deemed  the  route  scarcely 
practicable,  except  perhaps  as  a  last  resort,  in  case 
no  more  favorable  location  could  be  found. 

In  the  folknving  year  Selfridge  diN-ided  his  forces 
and  arranged  for  a  systematic  survey  of  the  Atrato 
TheAtr«to  Toutcs,  Icaviug  Captain  E.  P.  Lull  in 
******"•  charge  of  the  Atlantic  di^^8ion,  while  he 
himself  crossed  over  to  the  Pacific  side. 

The  AtratoTuyra  route  had  been  guessed  at  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  French,  as  we  have  learned, 
but  nothing  was  really  knoAvn  of  the  interior.  Lull 
was  therefore  ordered  to  work  his  way  up  the  Ca- 
carica  from  the  Kio  Atrato  to  the  di^'ide,  while 
Selfridge  proceeded  from  the  Gulf  San  Miguel  along 
the  Tu}Ta  to  meet  him  on  the  summit.  Each  jiarty 
made  a  favorable  report  upon  the  harbors  they  left 
behind  them  on  the  shore,  but  when  they  reached 
the  range  they  found  the  topographical  reality  quite 
at  variance  -svith  the  j)reviou8  sunnises.  Ltill  dis- 
covered that  the  main  diWde  had  nowhere  an 
elevation  of  less  than  eight  hundred  feet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sources  of  the  stream  ;  and  Self- 
ridge on  his  side  was  met  by  a  perfect  network  of 
hills  along  the  Pacific,  rising  ever)"\vhere  from  tAvo 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet,  Ijefore  he  even  came 
to  the  main  range.     A  canal  along  this  route  would 
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Tec juirf  actual  excavation  for  a  (lifitarK'e  (tf  fifty-live 
miles,  and  Self  ridge  estimated  its  lowest  cost  at 
55^250,000,000.  Thus  Lachanne'a  fanciful  project 
went  by  the  board,  and  there  only  remained  de 
Pnydt's  figures  to  be  verified.  But  the  wonilei^fiil 
pasH  he  had  descnbed  was  f«»Hiid  U>  l»e  f>3S  instead 
of  150  feet  in  height,  and  consequently  the  whole 
region  of  the  Tiiyra  had  also  to  be  abandoned  as 
impracticable* 

^Miile  engaged  in  these  snn*eya  on  the  west,  Sel- 
findge  had  fiii-ther  divided  his  forces  antl  despatched 
a  third  party  to  examine  the  valley  of  the  Xapipi 
farther  south.  The  conditions  were  found  to  be 
more  favurnblc  licre,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  report 
handed  in,  Selfiidge  laid  out  a  proA-isioual  canal 
route  to  extend  fnr  tANeuty-eight  miles  from  Chiri- 
Chiri  Bay  <»n  the  Pacific,  along  the  valle}'  »>f  the 
Xapipi  to  the  Atrat«»;  and  nuighly  estimated  the 
cost  of  con!*truction  at  $(11,000,000. 

Having  thus  filled  in  all  the  gaps  that  Mr.  Kelly 
liad  left  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Darien  canal  routes, 
Selfridge  abandoned  his  labors  in  this  disappointing 
region  au<l  handed  in  his  re])ort.  Through  Ameri- 
can enter[>nse  the  legends  of  the  district  that  had 
once  held  out  such  high  hopes,  were  now  rej)laced 
by  disagreeable  facts,  and  (inly  a  l)are  possibility  of 
canal  construction  in  this  region  remained. 

Tlie  second  gi)\ernniental  expedition  was  sent  out 
in  the  faU  of  1870  in  command  of  Captain  K.  W. 
Shufeldt,  to  detennine  whether  a  canal  were  pos- 
silile  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuau tepee.     All  sur- 
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veys  tlms  far  iiistitiitf'd   in   tliiH  region   hatl   ]>een 

ninirily  Avitli   a   view  toward  rjiilrosul  const  motion, 

_.     but  Sliufelflt  was  convinced  that  a  canal 

§  1 19,  The 

Tehuante-  c'uld  l»e  liuilt  anpvliere  along  the  isth- 
pec  Expe-  um.^  Jf  nioney  enough  were  forthcoming, 
and  ])r<>vided  that  ^vate^  could  he  found 
on  the  summit, 

Mor«»,  Ave  will  remenil)er,  had  laid  out  a  canal 
route  across  Tchuaiitepec  m  1843,  which  was  to  run 
thi'ough  Tarifa  pa.ss,  and  he  fed  hy  two  or  more 
small  streams  liaviiii;  their  sources  near  the  simimiL 
But  Shufeldt  found  this  plan  to  l»e  imjiossible,  as 
the  junction  of  the  streams  in  <|uestion  lay  180 
feet  lidow  the  level  of  the  pass.  He  then  began  a 
search  for  a  more  fa%-<»ral)le  depression  in  this 
vicinity,  hut  soon  fouiml  Turifa  and  Chivela  to  he 
the  lowest  of  tht-ni  all.  As  none  of  the  streams  of 
this  region  was  either  high  enough  or  large  enough 
to  flood  the  canal,  Sluifehlt  Avas  <»hliged  to  deAnse  a 
system  whereliy  the  Klo  Coite  should  l»e  made  to 
act  as  a  feeder  to  the  canal  hy  means  of  pumps  and 
a  supplementary  aqueduct. 

Under  these  disad\  antageous  conditions  a  canal 
route  was  then  laid  out,  to  begin  at  the  head  of 
navigalile  waters  of  the  Rio  C<^atzac(»alcos  and  pro- 
ceed along  the  valley  of  this  stream  to  the  summit 
at  Tarifa,  and  fi-om  this  point  do>vn  the  ■^^•estenl 
slojte,  to  the  lagoons  on  the  Paciiic  shore.  The  total 
length  of  this  canal  was  to  he  144  mile.s.  One 
hundred  and  forty  locks  were  found  to  ]»e  necessarj' 
in  order  to  cross  the  divide,  and  to  make  the  'watens 
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of  the  Coi-te  availalile,  a  fee4ler  nf  97  miles  had  to 
he  huilt.  Shufe]<lt  may  thus  have  solved  the  lUtti- 
culty  of  an  atle<[uate  water  supply,  hut  the  matter 
of  expense  praotieally  elhniuated  the  Tehuantepec 
route  henceforth  from  the  range  of  comparative 
feasil^ility  for  canal  con^tniction. 

By  this  process  of  elimination,  the  Nicaragiian 
routes  came  thus  again  to  i'<nnniantl  attention.  The 
conditi()ns  were  far   ]>etter  known  here,    .        ^^ 

1    /'I  -IT  11111  ^  ""^  ^^^ 

aiut   Cliinis  snneys   had  already  demon-  Nicaragaan 

strated  the  feasihility  of  at  lea.st  an  advan-  Expedi- 
tageous  lock  canal  acriisj*  tliis  Hection  of 
the  isthmus.  The  fii-st  Nicaragiian  exi>edition  set 
c»ut  in  1.S72  under  the  command  of  Commander 
Crossman.  hut  met  with  a  sad  misf(»rtune  at  the 
stall.  On  landing,  the  ship's  lioat  Avas  capsized  in 
the  surf  and  Crossman  was  drowned. 

The  command  thus  devolved  uj>tm  the  junior 
officer  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Chester  lluttield. 
After  the  necessarv  reorganization  had  heen  etVecte«l, 
Hatliehl  took  liis  men  across  Xicaragiui  to  the  west- 
era  sl»ore8  of  the  lake  and  there  set  about  a  system- 
atic examinati«>n  of  the  nmrierous  jtasses  in  the 
C(»ast  rauK'e.  Dr.  C)r'rsted's  route  ak>nj?  the  Ri<» 
Sajioa  was  fii*st  studied  and  foinnl  impracticahle. 
The  line  that  Child's  had  run  from  Lajas  to  Brito 
was  next  examined,  and  again  liis  conclusions  were 
veritie<l.  In  order  to  shoiteii  this  mute  somewhat 
and  avoid  the  unsatisfactory  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Hatfield  then  tned  a  line  fnun  the  Uio 
Me<lio  tt»  the  Pacilic  at  Biito,  but  this  was  found  to 
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involve  a  longer  cut  through  the  divide.  The  reot»u- 
iiaissance  was  theu  continued  at  two  jwints  farther 
north  along  the  range,  but  in  neither  case  was  a 
more  favorable  depression  to  be  found.  The  rainy 
season  set  in  at  this  juncture,  and,  i.»n  Ju|ie  12, 1872, 
Hatfield  i-eturned  to  his  ship,  leaviui^  a  party  of 
midshijjnien  Ijehind  to  complete  the  hydiographic 
survey  of  the  lake. 

Late  in  the  autumn  the  sun^eys  Avere  restuned  by 
another  expedition  in  comniaud  of  Captain  Lidl, — 
who,  a8  we  know,  had  ly  this  time  completed  liis 
€xpli»ration8  on  the  lower  isthmus, — ^>vith  Lieutenant 
A.  G.  Menocal  as  his  civil  engineer.  Taking  up  the 
work  where  Hatfield  had  left  off,  Lull  continued  to 
examine  all  the  parses  to  the  north  of  Brito  between 
Lake  Nicaragua  au<l  the  Pacific,  but  coidd  fiml  none 
suitable  for  a  canal  route.  The  party  then  passed 
«»n  to  Lake  Managua  to  examine  the  ix)ute  advocated 
liy  Isapoleon.  The  harbor  facilities  at  Realejo  they 
found  to  he  excellent,  l»ut  the  route  as  a  whole  they 
could  not  recommend  so  strongly.  C<mtinued  dretlg- 
ing  would  be  required,  in  their  opinion,  t(^  keep  the 
naiTow  channel  open  between  the  two  lakes,  and  as 
Tiake  Managua  ^vas  nnw  discovered  to  be  2'2^  feet 
higher  than  Lake  Nicaragua,  locks  would  also  have 
to  be  provided.  Lull  thought  the  level  of  Lake 
Managua  to  be  still  uncertain  on  account  of  volcanic 
disturbances,  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  series  of  dis- 
advantageous conditions,  he  therefore  decided  to 
abandon  the  route  as  impracticable. 

The  line  from  La  Virgeu  Bay  to  San  Juan  del 
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Siir  was  next  tried,  Liit  bere  tlie  summit  wiis  found 
to  rise  fi()5  feet  above  the  Pacific,  aud  so  this  route 
■WHS  likewise  aljuDdoued. 

The  Lajas  and  Medio  routes,  Ijotli  terminating  at 
Brito  on  the  Pacific,  were  thus  the  (.mly  ones  left, 
and  Child's  »>j>iui«)n,  griven  so  many  years  before,  was 
thus  again  sulitstantiated.  The  Lajas  smnmit  Avas 
discovered  to  be  90  feet  lower  than  that  to  be 
crossed  along  the  Jledio  route,  but  still  in  the 
former  case  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  to 
l>e  diverted,  aud  this  went  far  to  equalize  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two.  The  j\Iedio  route  was  also  discov-- 
ered  to  be  1^  miles  shorter  than  the  Lajas,  and  this 
turned  the  scale  in  its  favor  for  Lull  aud  his  party. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  locating  a\  hat  in  their 
opinion  aj»peared  to  be  the  most  favorable  route 
across  the  Coast  range,  the  surveyors  then  turned 
their  attention  to  the  middle  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  canal  line.  The  lake  had  already  l)epn  exam- 
ined by  the  party  of  inidshiimieu  detailed  for  the 
purpose  by  Caj)tnin  Hatfield,  and  it  was  now 
demonstrated  that  tlie  body  «:>f  water  stood  at  an 
e(pml  hei^dit,  viz.,  107.0;]  feet,  above  the  mean  tide 
level  c»f  either  sea.  This  was  an  impoitant  detail 
and  greatly  simplified  the  question  of  l<>ckage.  It 
"Nvas  then  fountl  that,  with  a  proper  system  of  dams, 
the  Kio  Sun  Juan  could  easily  be  rendered  naviga- 
ble from  the  lake  do\vn  as  far  as  the  Castilla  rapids, 
or,  indeed,  the  gi-eater  part  t»f  the  way.  Thus  the 
actual  excavation  re<|iured  in  the  eastern  section  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Tlie  work  was  all  tliorouglily  done  on  tliia  Nicara- 
guan  expedition  and  notbing  was  taken  for  gn\nted; 
for  tlie  poor  reports  fi'om  Teliuantepec  and  the 
lower  istlmms  had  ab'eady  convinced  tlie  authorities 
at  Washington  of  the  relative  inijioitance  of  these 
Nicaraguan  routes,  and  they  were  detennined  to  be 
sure  of  their  data,  A  feasible  canal  line  had  now 
been  run  throngli  the  territoi-y,  and  only  the  detail* 
remained  to  be  elaborated. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  sun-ey.s  tliUH  far  undertaken  on 

the  istliuuis  Avere  then  tiuiied  oxeT  to  Grant's  lately- 

!iV'P^>iiited  luterm'eanic  Canal  CommiBaion 

§   121.  Sup-     /  ^  .  . 

piementary  for  examination.  The  results  wei-e  not 
Expedi-  deemed  as  Vft  sufficient,  however,  to  jus- 
tify a  final  decision,  so  a  special  coinniitlee 
was  then  apiKjinted  at  the  reipiest  of  the  Commission, 
consisting  of  Maj<>r  AValter  INIcFarland  and  Captain 
William  II.  Ileuer  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
and  Professor  Henry  Mitchell  t>f  the  United  States 
Coast  Sun'ey,  to  make  a  further  study  of  the  Darien 
and  Nicaraguan  routes  an<l  rej>ort  thereon.  Some 
dissatisfaction  had  also  been  expressed  at  the  dis- 
paraging account  Selfridge  gave  of  !Mr.  Kelly's  San 
Bias  project;  and,  as  tlie  Panama  route  had  not  as 
yet  been  thoroughly  sun'eyed  with  the  jwssibility 
of  canal  coustruction  in  mind,  it  was  thought  beat 
to  send  out  amither  expedition  in  oi-der  to  clear  up 
these  still  doubtful  ]«>ints.  Selfridge's  proNnsional 
canal  line  along  the  vidley  of  the  Napipi  also  seemed 
to  hold  out  Some  i>romise,  8<j  still  a  further  party 
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Avjiy  (irganizefl  to  make  a  Timiv  thurough  simey  in 
this  region. 

Lull  nnd  Menocal  were  detailed  for  the  Suu  Bias 
and  Panama  surveys,  and  after  going  over  the  entire 
leui,^h  of  the  San  Bias  route  they  fully  oonfiniied 
Selfi'idge  in  his  ii|)inioii  as  to  its  impractical »ility. 
After  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Panama  route, 
Lull  and  Menocal  carae  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
tide-level  caiml  was  here  tMit  of  the  questitui  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  tlo>v  of  the  Rio  Chagres, 
the  rainfall  at  times  causing  the  river  to  rise  sud- 
denly from  L*<>  to  50  feet  above  its  nomud  level. 
They  found  a  lock  canal,  however,  to  he  i|uite 
possible  in  this  regit m.  In  their  rejxtrt,  thei-efure, 
they  eiaburated  u  plan  for  such  a  canal,  estimating 
its  cost  at  alh)ut  !S;9rj,l)00,()00. 

The  Atrato-Napipi  route  tumeil  out  di8app«iint- 
ing.  Lieutenant  Frederick  Collins  was  put  in 
charge  of  this  sur^•ey,  and  after  a  careful  reconnais- 
sance he  was  oliligcd  to  conclude  that  the  canal 
would  have  to  extend  for  some  30  miles,  involving 
a  tunnel  of  8^  miles,  and  would  cost  V>8  instead  of  <\\ 
million  <lollars  as  Selfridge  had  |>revi4»us]y  estimated. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  all  the  surveys,  «»idy  the 
Nicaragua  ami  Pantnua  rt^)ute8  really  remained  to  be 
considered,  and  accoixiing  to  the  best  American 
f)pinion  there  was  to  be  no  distinction  l>etween  the 
twt>  in  the  matter  of  locks.' 


'  A  detailed  account  of  these  United  States  governmental  surveys  is  to  be 
found  ii)  Lieutenant  Sullivan'i>  Report,  Ak.  cit. 
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Toward  the  end  of  1875,  all  the  reports  of  the 
various  sun^eys,  examinations,  and  enquiries  were 
completed  and  handed  in,  and  it  only  re- 
FinlTRe-*  Plained  for  the  Commission  to  weigh  all 
port  of  the  the  e^^dence  and  decide  upon  the  most 
Comnns-     favorable   route.      The   Commission   then 

sion. 

went  carefully  over  the  entire  question  of 
interoceanic  transit  from  the  earliest  consideration 
of  the  problem  down  to  these  latest  governmental 
surv^eys,  and  on  Februarj'  7,  1876,  finally  reported  to 
the  President  as  follows : 

"  The  commission  appointed  by  you  to  consider  the  subject 
of  communication  by  canal  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  across,  over,  or  near  the  isthmus  connect- 
ing North  and  South  America,  have  the  honor,  after  a  long, 
careful  and  minute  study  of  the  several  surveys  of  the  various 
routes  across  the  continent,  unanimously  to  report  : 

"  That  the  route,  known  as  the  '  Nicaragua  Route,'  begin- 
ning on  the  Atlantic  side  at  or  near  Greytown  ;  running  by 
canal  to  the  San  Juan  River  ;  thence  following  its  left  bank 
to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  River,  at  which  point  naviga- 
tion of  the  San  Juan  River  begins,  and  by  the  aid  of  three 
short  canals  of  the  aggregate  length  of  3.5  miles  reaches  Lake 
Nicaragua  ;  from  thence  across  the  lake  and  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rio  Del  Medio  and  the  Rio  Grande  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Port  of  Brito,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  possesses, 
both  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  canal,  greater 
advantages,  and  offers  fewer  difficulties  from  engineering,  com- 
mercial, and  economic  points  of  view,  than  any  of  the  other 
routes  shown  to  be  practicable  by  surveys  sufficiently  in  detail 
to  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their  relative  merits." 

This  Coniniissi(^n  was  made  up  of  men  of  tried 
intelligence  and  j^robity,  and  it  represented,  more- 
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over,  tlie  best  expert  opinion  the  coiintrv  could 
aft'ortl.  It  had  jioted  from  entirely  disiutei-ested 
motives,  and  based  its  i)pinit)H  upon  only  the  most 
oarefully  verified  data.  It  is  not  strange,  theref(jre, 
that  this  decision  has  carried  weight  in  the  Anieri- 
ean  mind,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  nation 
has  never  since  been  8erit)U8ly  diverted  fn^ni  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Nicaragua  canal  route  by  other  more 
or  less  visionary  schemes. ' 

The  <lecision  of  the  Ci>nHnissi«in  had  the  inunedi- 
ate  result  of  casting  still  another  diplomatic  liurden 
upon  the  shnuldei-s  of  the  State  Depart-  e,z2%.  Its 
ment.  Technical  exi)erts  of  the  Army  and  Effect  upon 
Na%T  might  well  decide  that  the  Nicara- *•"*= ''°"?*|**- 
gua  route  was  the  l>est  from  "  euguieeruig,  matic 

commercial.  an(l  economic  points  of  view '' ;  Situation, 
but  this  was  far  from  saying  that  the  location  <  >f  a 
catial  across  the  territt>ry  of  Nicaragua  carried  A>"ith 
it  any  present  political  advantage  to  the  government. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Nicaragua  nmte  had  nhvays 
offered  <listinct  diplomatic  disadvantages,  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  canal,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  as  yet  but  little  improved. 

If  the  United  States  were  detenuiued  to  construct 
a  canal  across  this  section  of  the  isthmus,  it  was  al> 
8<»lutely  necessary  as  a  pjlitical  precaution,  that  the 
Claytou-Bulwer  treaty  first  l>e  modified  to  suit  the 
altered  ciivumstances,  and  then  that  some  m«»re 
definite  rights  of  transit  be  gained  from  Nicaragua 
for  the    piu-pose,     iLr.   Fish  fully  apj:>reciated  the 

•  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  15,  46th  Conjj.,  ist  Scss. 
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importance  of  tliese  diplomatic  conditions,  and  ini- 
nit'diatfly  net  hiini^elf  to  the  task  of  at  least  stiirting 
tlieiti  on  the  road  to  fulfilment. 

Fi.sh  Avas  as  ardent  an  advocate  of  the  Monroe 
d<X'trine  as  the  President  himself,  and,  finding  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  their  way,  these  t\vo  first 
Imnted  aLoiit  to  find  8(»me  canse  tor  its  abroii^atidn. 
Both  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  had  already  com- 
plained to  the  United  States  that  British  settlers  in 
Belize  and  M<>s<juitia  hud  <>vei-stepj>ed  their  Ixuin- 
diuies  an<l  acted  in  u  maimer  derogatory  to  the 
treaties  of  1859  and  '60.  Indeed,  the  Guatemalan 
minister  went  so  far  an  to  say,  that  his  gf>vemment 
no  longer  considered  itself  hound  hy  the  treaty  of 
180^),  as  the  p]rigliHh  had  continued  to  encroach  l»e- 
y<md  the  Harstoon  nver,  with  the  tacit  apprnval  of 
the  houndary  commission  sent  out  by  the  Bntish 
authorities  to  adjust  matters.  Nicaragua,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  refused  to  recognize  the  local  g«>v- 
ermnent  in  Mosquitia,  and  jiositively  declined  to  vay 
the  idemnity  which  the  treaty  oi  Managua  had 
calle<l  for.  Taken  t(»gether  the.se  two  coni])laint» 
might  constitute  a  surticleiit  cause,  Fish  thought,  to 
hriug  the  Clayton-Bidwer  treaty  again  up  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  signatory  po\vei*s;  thmigh 
he  was  none  too  sur«?  of  his  gi'ound.  He  there- 
fore instnu'ted  General  Schenck,  the  United  States 
minister  in  London,  t<>  lonk  the  Guatemalan  matter 
up  fii"st,  and  if  he  fouml  the  facts  to  be  as  rejKJrted, 
t<^  renunistrate  Avitli  Lord  Gi-anvllle  "against  any 
trespass  by  British  subjects  with  the  connivance  of 
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their  government,  upon  the  territon-  <»f  Gnatemala, 
an  ail  infriiigeiufut  i»f  the  Clayt»Mi-Biihver  treaty 
which  will  be  ver)-  imacceptalile  m  this  c()untr}\" 

Ilavini;  tliiis  inserted  the  weilge  of  a  fresh  discus- 
sion ^dtll  Entrland,  Fish  next  turned  his  attention 
to  Central  America,  in  order  to  regulate  (*nr  dij'lo- 
matic  relations  with  these  states  in  accordance  with 
the  new  conditi<^ns.  blatters,  he  found,  had  again 
come  t<i  a  hopelens  pass  l^et^\'een  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  in  spite  of  the  Canas-Jerez  treaty  which 
was  supposed  to  have  settled  theii-  boundary  dis- 
l^ute  fi>r  all  time.  But  since  then  the  Rio  San  Juan 
had  changed  its  course  and  was  now  debouching  its 
waters  through  the  Colorado  mouth  farther  south. 
Thus  both  the  channel  and  the  port,  Costa  liica  now 
declared  to  he  hers,  and  would  have  le\'ied  dues  upou 
Nicaraguan  imports. 

The  NicaraLjnans  hud  it  on  ffood  authority  that 
Costa  Rica  was  this  time  being  supported  in  her 
claims  l)y  a  French  canal  syndicate,  rejiresented  on 
the  isthnniH  by  a  M.  Lefevre,  and  tliis  only  added 
jealousy  to  their  auger.  But  instead  of  basing 
their  protests  on  a  ])i'inciple  of  international  law, 
lately  estalilished  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  giv- 
ing riparian  owners  a  natural  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  stream  which  separates  them,  the 
Nicaraguan  antliorities  straightway  declared  the 
Canas-Jerez  treaty  to  be  void  f>n  some  tlinisy  tech- 
nical grounds,  and,  in  retaliatiitn,  they  then  seized 
uiMin  Costa  Riean  territory  on  the  west  coast. 
War    broke    out    again   Iwtween    the    two    states, 
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and  the  rest  oi  the  Cfiitral  American  rfpublics 
lent  their  militaiy  siijiport  to  Nicaragua  iu  the 
struggle. 

Throughout  Central  America  the  Liberals  were 
still  in  control,  and  there  was  now  a  plan  on  foot  to 
change  this  armed  alliance  against  Costa  Rica  into 
a  constitutional  union  of  the  states.  Mr.  Fish  was 
greatly  in  ff«\  <»r  of  this  seherae,  thinking  it  wo\ild 
strengthen  the  American  cause  against  French  and 
English  rivals.  lie  therefore  lU'ged  the  matter 
strongly  ujiou  Nicaragua,  pointing  out  to  lier  tliat 
the  Mos(|uito  question  had  only  come  up  for  discu&- 
sion  after  the  diss»hlution  of  the  last  Central  Ameri- 
can confederacy.  Mr.  C.  A.  AVilliamson,  the  United 
States  Mi  luster  in  Central  America,  M'as  also  in- 
structed to  offer  the  good  offices  oi  his  govemnient 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pi*esent  conflict,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  projx)8e<l  union  possible.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  h(>wever,  the  movement  came  to 
nothing.  General  Barrios,  President  of  Guatemala, 
attemjited  to  use  force  in  the  matter,  and  this  only 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  states,  and  caused 
them  to  li(4d  aloof.  The  Conservatives  eveiy-Avhere 
were  opposed  to  the  union,  and  the  Internal  revolu- 
tions they  fomented  in  sevend  of  the  states  effectu- 
ally put  an  end  to  the  whole  scheme. 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  had  already  given 
Nicaragua,  moreover,  an  inidue  impression  of  her 
own  importance,  and  this  feeling  was  now  increased 
by  fm*ther  flattering  advances  being  made  to  her  by 
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another  Freuob  canal  projector,  M.  BlancLet,  wlio 
lia«l  been  fur  some  time  looking  over  the  ground, 
and  was  now  anxioua  to  secure  a  concession.  The 
Conservatives  were  desirous  of  coming  to  terms  at 
once  with  the  French,  wliile  the  Lilterals  still  re- 
mained l(»yal  to  their  American  alliance;  but  both 
parties  reganled  the  technical  decision  in  favor  of 
their  c^mal  route  as  a  vuidication  of  Nicaragua's 
l>olitical  rights  as  well,  and  tliey  all  looked  ^\-itl^ 
confidence  to  some  sort  of  foreiirn  inters^enticm  that 
shoidd  crush  out  their  rival,  Costa  Rica,  and  make 
their  ctmntry  the  leading  state  on  the  isthmus. 

To  be  the  more  sure  of  their  technical  premises, 
the  Nicaragua!!  authoi-ities,  thei'efore,  called  upm 
3Ir.  Menocal  to  continue  his  surveys  along  the  lower 
San  Juan.  While  the  work  was  in  progress,  the 
Liberal  government  also  despatchetl  a  special  com- 
missioner, Seilor  Cai'denas,  to  Washington  to  learn 
what  terms  the  Unite<l  States  were  willing:  to  make 
for  the  iiiniiediate  constructio!!  of  the  canal  under 
American  aiispices. 

Mr.  Fish  ei!tei"ed  heai'tily  into  the  plan  and  soon 
had  t!ie  draft  of  n  mnv  ti'eaty  drawn  up,  providing 
for  siu'h  necessary  changes  ii!  the  Dickinson- Ayou 
convention  as  wotild  rei!dei-  it  possible  for  a  com- 
pany of  American  capitalists  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  wordi!igof  this  i!isti'unient  was  veiy  diplomatic, 
and  its  ttiiie  wjvs  educiliatory,  for  Fish  was  anxious 
that  no  objectii>n  should  be  raised  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  othei-  maritime  powera  of  Eui-<>pe  to  his 
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American  canul  j»r()ject.  But  in  tins  case  the  ohjec- 
tious  raiiie  frum  Nicuragua  lierself.  Sefior  Canleuas, 
in  short,  refused  to  consider  the  (j[uestiou  at  all 
unless  ]Mr.  Fish  woidd  consent  to  j^ay  Nicanigua  an 
indemnity  f<ir  tlie  lionilianlTiieiit  of  Gre}"tinMi,  This 
Wits,  of  cuurse,  too  ulisurd,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
bombardment,  Greytown  itself  Avas  l>oth  legally  and 
actually  lieyond  the  jui'isi11cti4>n  of  the  Ts^icaragiian 
govenmient,  and  besides,  the  Uiiitetl  States  still  con- 
siibn'ed  themsflves  justified  in  the  course  they  had 
pursued. 

Mr.  Fish  rould  not  possibly  consent  to  commit  his 
government  to  any  such  stultif}nng  ciinditions,  and, 
as  Cardenas  would  listen  to  no  <»ther  tcnns,  the 
negotiations  were  very  soon  lirokcn  oif,  to  the  imme- 
diate and  ultimate  disadvantage  <>f  both  parties. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  imjxtssible  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  any  progress  at  all  in  adjusting  the 
diplomatic  dilliculties  of  the  transit  (piestion,  and 
Fish  thus  met  with  no  more  success  in  the  matter 
than  Seward  had  di)ne  before. 

Grant  certainly  did  his  utmost  during  his  two 
presidential  tei'ms  to  place  the  American  canal  pro- 
ject  (HI  a  safe  and  soinnl  basis.  From  the  purely 
technical  point  of  view  the  work  of  his  administra- 
tions was  crowned  with  success,  but  jxilitically  the 
questif)n  \\as  now  in  even  a  worse  condition  than 
l)efore.  Grant  «p^>reciated  this  f\dl  well,  for  before 
setting  out  on  his  tour  around  the  world,  he  made  a 
personal  ajipeal  to  President  Hayes,  who  was  now 
installed  as  his  successor,  urging  him  to  leave  uo 
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stone   unturned   in   providing    for  more   adequate 
arrangements  in  belialf  of  the  American  canal.* 

'  U.  S.  Foreign  Relations,  1871,  p.  683. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  Oct.  7,  1S71,  and  June,  1874. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  ig^,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  pp.  157  jT. 
U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Docs.,  732-43,  43d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  ;  157  and  168,  44th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess. ;  59-61,  48th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

NE  (»f  the  greatest  monnnients  to  the  Mona- 
purte  Emperorjj  vi  Fruuoe  in  the  Suez 
caual,  pr(»jecte<l  by  XajK»leon  I.,  aiul  suc- 
cessfully earned  out  to  completion  under  the  aiiJ*pice.s 
of  liis  nephew,  Napdeoii  III.  T<>  Ferdinand  de 
Lessepa  was  given  the  credit  for  the  teehnieal  jiart 
e  124  Fer-  ^^  *^'*'  Work,  and  his  fame  as  an  engineer 
dinand  de  suffered  no  diminution  in  the  minds  of  the 
L«8eps-5    pj-en^.i,  ^^4th  the  d.)wnfall  of  h\»  iH.liticnl 

Interest  in  '■ 

the  Canal  master,  De  Lcssejjs  thus  stood  as  the 
Project.  eouuec'ting  link  in  France  beween  the 
achievements  of  the  Empire  an<l  the  iX)SHil)ilitie8  of 
the  Kepublic.  Having  joined  the  two  seas  in  the 
East  for  the  f<»rmer,  it  became  naturally  enough  his 
ruling  ambition  to  unite  the  two  oceans  in  the  West 
for  the  latter,  A  m»ble  work,  indeed,  but  more 
than  one  man  couhl  accomplish,  to  cut  thnmgh  the 
last  dykes  which  still  held  back  the  eastern  and 
western  advance  of  the  vViyans,  and  thus  allow  a 
smooth  flow  for  the  jient  up  commerce  of  the  We.st. 
In  view  of  the  dii)loraatic  complications  attending 
both  the  coustniction  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Suez  canal,  and  in  the  light  of  the  past  and  present 
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foiitrovpi-sles  over  the  i>r)litieal  control  of  the  >\iueri- 
cau  isthmus,  tie  LevSseps  confideutly  looked  for  uii 
intervention  of  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  as  £iirope,  he  thought,  could  never 
consent  to  see  it  pass  entirely  into  American  hands. 
If  the  states  of  Europe  vere  thus  destined  to  act  in 
political  concert  against  the  ^lonroe  doctrine  pre- 
tensiona  of  the  Unite<l  States  in  regard  to  the  canal, 
it  would  he  well,  de  Lesseps  thought,  for  the  Fi-ench 
to  take  the  lead  a»:ain  in  providing  for  the  techniial 
details ;  hut  with  l>etter  h(H)es  this  time  of  main- 
taining their  own  prestige  in  the  face  of  European 
rivals. 

But  hefore  taking  any  definite  action,  the  French 
had  first  to  infinnii  themselves,  a;^  the  Americans 
were  already  doing,  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  several  canal  routes;  Resolution 
and  with  this  end  in  view  de  Lesseps  in-of  the  Paris 
dnced  the  Paris  Get>gruphical  Society,  c»f  Geographi- 

-      *■         ,  ''  cal  Society. 

which  he  was  then  the  [tresuhMit,  to  take 
the  question  up  in  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
world's  commerce.  The  matter  was  accordingly 
refeiTed  to  the  Society's  Committee  on  Comjuenial 
Geography,  and  in  1s7j  this  Ixxly  reported  that 
**in  spite  of  the  great  niuul>er  of  explorers,  there 
was  no  topograjihical  knowledge  complete  enough 
on  many  points  of  the  Ilarien  and  on  many  of  the 
southern  valleys  (»f  the  ('4trdillcra;  and  that  while 
such  gaps  existed  in  that  kuowletlge,  it  wouhl  be 
premature  to  pronounce  conclusively  on  the  choice 
of  a  route." 
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This  was  Indeed  true,  as  far  as  tlie  French  were 
awitre,  for  the  lepoita  of  the  Auieiican  sui^vejing 
expeditious  had  not  yet  been  puhlished ;  but  the 
committee  did  not  attempt  to  say  in  what  manner 
these  "gaps"  in  science  were  to  be  filled  in  for  the 
Society.  It  was  de  Lesseps's  idea  to  have  the 
Society  make  arrangements  for  an  inteniational 
congress  of  exjierts  and  lavTuen  ii:terested  in  the 
canal  prc»ject,  which  should  meet  in  Paris  and  decide 
ii[M>n  the  best  route ;  hut  \Nith  the  present  meagre 
information  concerning  the  topography  of  the  isth- 
mus this  2»lau  seemed  to  him  impossible.  To 
advance  matters  some>vhat  the  Geographical  Societ)' 
then  appointed  a  special  Coviite  fran^'aiit  io  stu<ly 
the  question,  but  as  no  funds  were  available  for 
fuilher  surveys  this  committee  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, and  de  Lesseps's  canal  project  hung  fire  for  the 
time. 

At  this  critical  juncture  some  gentlemen  of  the 
older  inijierial  itijime  stepped  forward  and  offered 
§  xa6.  La  their  assistance  to  the  RepuVdic.  The  events 
Soci«t6  ,,f  1870  had  played  havoc  with  the  careers 
its  Original  ^'^  tlicse  men,  and  they  were  eager  for  a 
Conces-  chuuce  uf  retrieving  their  l.iroken  fortunes, 
sion.  rpi^^  caiuil  project  then  seemed  to  offer  the 

fairest  opportunity.  Their  Enn)eror  had  always 
l>een  a  finn  adv(X!ate  of  the  sc'heme,  and  now  de 
Lesseps,  his  aldest  lieutenant,  was  interesting  him- 
self in  the  matter  in  behsdf  of  the  Republic.  De 
Lesseps,  moreover,  was  a  relative  of  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie,  and  through  the  favor  of  their  imperial 
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niistr&8«,  these  men  inii;lit  well  hope  to  secure  the 
promoter'a  co-<.»i>enitioii  m  the  plans  they  had  in 
view. 

With  tliis  idea  in  mind,  n  provisional  company 
wad  t)rgauized  by  these  fonner  ailherenta  of  the 
Empire,  called  Ld  Sociefe  Ciri'le  Intenudioiuiie  dn 
Caiuil  TiUer<}cm7ii<iU€,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  French  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Lucien 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wyse,  ami  his  brother-in-law, 
General  Etienne  TiiiT,  n  IIunii:arian  l»yl»irth.  Being 
purely  speculative  in  character,  tlie  first  eiforts  of 
tliis  company  were  directed  towai*d  securing  a 
mai'ketable  concession  fi'om  one  of  the  states  of  the 
isthmus,  and  toward  acipiiiing  such  property  rights 
along  the  canal  route  as  could  be  disposed  of  later 
on  at  a  profit  to  some  duly  organized  constniction 
company.  The  Nicaragua  route  the  imperialists 
found  had  already  lieen  pre-emptetl  by  their  com- 
patriots, Lefevre  and  Blauchet;  the  isthmus  «if 
Tehuantei»ec  they  <leemed  impwicticable  for  canal 
construction ;  ami  an  American  railroad  'company 
was  still  in  control  of  Pansuua.  So  nothing  remained 
for  the  speculatoi*s  but  to  turn  their  attention  t«f  the 
delusive  lower  isthmus. 

The  aVmencan  experts  had  by  this  time  prt)- 
nounce<l  their  unfavorable  jutlgment  upon  these 
canal  routes,  so  Coloinltia  was  \^vy  ready  to  len<l 
her  ear  to  further  persuasions  from  the  French. 
Wyse  had  no  <lifticulty,  therefore,  in  securing  a  verj- 
favorable  concession  from  the  Colombian  govem- 
meut  for  his  company,   and   kh    May  28,   1876,  a 
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grant  was  made  according  tlie  French  a  light  of  way 
anywhere  across  the  isthmus  *•  smith  and  east  <>f  the 
line  joining  Capes  Tiboron  and  Garachine."  To  the 
north  and  west  of  this  line  the  lauds  were  supposed 
to  Ije  nnder  the  control  oi  the  Panama  Railway 
Company,  an*!  as  a  right  of  way  across  this  region 
would  have  to  be  bought  witli  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  brilliant  jiromises  that  had  satis- 
fied Cohmilna,  AVyse  was  too  prudent  to  demand  any 
more  for  his  company  just  then,  % 

De  Lesseps,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  interesting 
himself  in  the  various  canal  projects,  and  endeavor- 
§  127  De  ''^S  ^*^  deteiTuine  in  his  ovm  mind  upon 
Lesseps's  the  most  favorable  r<nite.  Already  he  had 
^^^^'  wn-ittcn  t<»  M.  Blancliet  that  he  regarded 
"tlie  project  «)f  a  canal  thrcmgh  Nicaragua  as  the 
one  which  offered  the  greatest  facility  in  execution 
and  the  gi'eatest  security  in  exphiitatlon.'*  De 
Puydt's  route  also  seemed  to  afford  many  advan- 
tages, and  when  j>resented  to  him  for  his  approval, 
de  Lesseps  sptjke  of  the  plans  as  "realizing  his 
difiiderata." 

But  technical  opportunities  were  not  the  only 
factors  in  tlie  problem,  autl  de  Lesseps  desired  to 
examine  the  concessions  first,  before  coming  to  any 
final  decision.  De  Pnydt  had  had  no  dealings 
with  Colombia,  but  Blaiichet  already  had  a  bill 
before  the  Nicaraguan  legislature  providing  for  a 
concession  in  his  behalf.  This  might  have  turned 
the  scale  at  once  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route, 
but  the  political  advantages  of  the  lower  isthmus 
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'H'ere  at  this  juncture  enhnueed  by  Wyse's  return  to 
Paris  \vitli  his  concession  from  Colombia,  which 
included  de  Puydt't*  route.  Thus  Bbiuchet  had  a 
canal  route  but  was  not  sure  of  his  concession ; 
while  Wyse  had  a  ci^ncession,  but  as  yet  had  made 
no  attenn)t  to  discover  a  canal  route.  80  de  Lesseps 
wisely  determined  to  reserve  his  decision  in  favor  of 
either  party,  until  one  or  the  other  should  have 
completed  his  claim. 

AVitlj  the  interests  of  the  Geographical  Se)ciety 
and  his  proposed  International  Congress  in  mind, 
de  Lesse}>s,  therefore  strongly  advised  the  Wyse- 
Tiirr  company  to  continue  the  French  explorations 
on  the  lower  isthmus,  and  thus  fill  in  the  "  gaps  "'  in 
science,  while  l<H.'ating  for  themselves  a  favorable 
•canal  route  at  the  same  time  untler  the  concession. 
Wyse  and  his  associates  at  once  took  the  hint,  for 
with  de  Lesseps's  interest  aroused  in  their  plans  the 
chain  of  their  speculative  canal  jtroject  was  all  l>ut 
■completeil.  It  was  this  company  of  imperialists, 
therefore,  which  finally  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Geogrujihicjil  Society  and  offered  to  complete,  at 
its  own  expense,  tlie  topograpliical  knowledge  of 
the  lower  isthnuis,  and  make  it  possilde  at  last  to 
decide  upon  the  best  route, — though  just  how  the 
most  favora1.)le  canal  line  was  tf>  be  detennined 
n])on  by  surveys  instituted  within  a  restricted  ai'ea, 
V)Ounded  hy  the  teniis  of  a  jn'ivate  concession,  does 
not  appear.' 

'  Ktvue  lies  Deux  Motuits,  .\ug^st  i,  J  879.     Paris. 
y«nrfMl  dej  DSdh,  August  7,  1879.     Paris. 
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An  exploring  ex]3e(lition  was   accordingly   fitted 
out  by  the  Socit'tt'  Civile,  on  October  6,  1876,  uml 
g  128.  The  ^^^y***!  having  volunteei"ed  his  sen'ices,  he 
Wyse  R6-    was  jiut  in  couimanfl  of  the  jmrty. 
L1f=  ^^\u^      The   Atrato-Tiiyra  route  beiusr  the  tirst 

veys  on  tne  v  o 

Lower  isth- within  the  limits  of  the  concetisiou,  was 
musandthe  therefore  the  tirst  to  be  examined.     Opera- 

Company  s     .  i         i-»      •  i         •  i 

New  Con-  tions  Were  begun  on  the  Paemc  side  at 
cession.  ga^  Miguel.  From  this*  |>oiut  ^L  Celler, 
one  of  AVyse's  most  efficient  engineei-s,  ran  a  canal 
line  some  waj'  up  the  Tuyra  ami  planned  to  ccmtiniie 
the  route  across  the  range,  to  descend  to  the  Atrato 
along  the  \aUey  of  the  Cacarica.  The  total  distance 
Celler  calculated  to  be  something  over  140  miles, 
and  a  canal  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  on 
either  side,  he  thought,  woidd  reqiiire  a  niunber  of 
locks  ami  a  tunnel  of  over  two  hundred  feet  in 
length. 

But  Wyse  knew  that  such  a  plan  Wf»uld  never 
enlist  attention,  and  s«i  he  decided  to  run  a  line  of 
his  ()v^^l  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Tuyra,  by  a 
shorter  an<l  more  direct  route,  to  Acanti  Bay  in  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  There  were  mountains  inten-ening, 
but  Wvse  knew  nothing;  <if  these,  an<l  thus  he  had 
no  serious  difficulty  in  ela})<)rrtting  his  jjlans  for  a 
tide-level  canal  along  this  route.  No  one  of  the 
party  had  as  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  tlie  Atlantic 
side  of  the  divide,  Ijut  early  in  April,  when  the 
rainy  sea-son  set  in,  Wyse  considered  tlie  knowledge 
he  had  gained  amply  sufficient  for  tdi  his  purpisea, 
and  he  therefore  returned  with  his  e.\i>erts  to  Paria. 
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They  fouinl  de  Lesseps  waw  not  t«)  l>e  so  easily 
satisfied,  however,  so  fearing  to  k»se  his  favor,  the 
Society.  Civile  again  despatched  Wyse  aiifl  a  survey- 
ing party  to  the  isthmus  in  the  autumn  of  1S77, 
with  ordei*s  to  h>eate  a  more  favorable  route.  This 
was  impossible,  however,  'snthin  the  restricted  area 
t»f  the  original  concession,  8«»  Wyse  was  now  given 
authority  to  negtitiate  with  Colombia  fi^r  a  more  ex- 
tensive grant,  and  if  there  seemed  no  help  for  it, 
also  to  come  to  some  arrangement  \vitli  the  Panama 
Railway  C<^»mpany  for  the  location  of  a  canal  line 
within  the  region  it  elaimed. 

On  this  second  expedition  Wyse  was  accompanied 
by  another  French  naval  officer.  Lieutenant  Annand 
Keclus,  and  a  number  of  civil  engiueere.  Before 
a})piying  to  the  Colombian  auth*»rities  for  a  more 
comprehensive  concession,  Wyse  wished  to  find  how 
far  to  the  west  the  Ihnits  of  his  grant  ^vould  have  to 
extend  in  order  t<»  include  a  favorable  route,  and 
above  idl  things  he  desired  to  av<»id  c(»ming  into 
serious  conflict  with  the  iVmericau  company  at 
Panama.  So  his  fii*st  eiforts  were  dii*ected  uj)on  the 
San  Bias  route,  and  in  December  operatii>ns  were 
begun  again  on  the  west  coast.  The  pai'ty  sjient 
just  two  weeks  on  this  expl(»rationj  but  being  un- 
provided with  canoes,  and  not  being  able  to  make 
much  progress  liy  wading  up  tlie  streams,  the  results 
of  the  ex|)editit>n  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
remarkable. 

Wyse  was  evidently  nettled  at  the  reception  his 
Acanti  canal  plans  had  met  with  in  Paris,  and  he 
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now  decided  to  make  a  more  tlioToua:]i  Burvev  of  the 
region  arul  demonstrate  the  a*l vantages  of  the  route, 
lie  therefore  took  his  party  once  more  to  San 
Miguel,  and  on  Januaiy  2,  1878,  set  them  to  work 
again  (»u  the  line.  It  was  Wyse's  intention  this 
time  to  |>ush  on  «)ver  the  divide  himself,  but  the 
mountains  disheartened  him  and  lif  deri<led  instead 
to  reach  the  Atlantic  hy  a  more  roundabout,  but 
Avitlial  by  an  easier  way.  Leaving  Ri'-clus  in  charge 
of  the  main  expedition,  ^^^th  orders  to  continue  the 
siin'eys  across  the  range,  AVyse  acconlingly  took  one 
of  his  ci\dl  eugineei-8,  M.  Verbrugghe,  %vith  him, 
and  proceeded  by  steamer  U*  Panama.  There  he  and 
his  companion  took  the  train  .across  the  isthmus,  and 
on  Febniary  4th  they  were  takf  n  on  1"»oard  a  Fi'ench 
war-ship  and  conveyed  to  the  Gulf  of  Darieu. 
Wyse  Mild  his  companion  were  there  put  ashore, 
and  the  two  then  pushed  u]i  the  Kio  Acanti  for 
some  distance,  just  far  enough,  indeed,  to  convince 
Wyse  that  he  had  enormously  underestimated  the 
length  of  the  Atlantic  slope  in  his  guess  from  the 
Pacific  side.  Wyse  was  now  forced  to  recognize  the 
hopelessness  of  liis  original  jtlan,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  Rcchis  to  j<jin  him  on  the  shore,  he  eml>arked 
again  on  the  war-ship  and  returaed  to  Panama. 

On  his  way  back  Wyse  had  ample  time  to  think 
the  matter  over  and  plan  a  new  scheme.  In  the 
light  of  the  past,  he  was  well  aware  tliat  no  capital 
could  be  raised  on  the  Caledirnian  route,  the  Atrato 
and  San  Bhis  routes  had  now  both  lieen  tried  and 
found  wanting,  bo  only  the  Panama  route  remained. 
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But  the  choice  of  this  route  wouhl  involve  not  only 
&  consideralile  exteusiion  <if  the  Society's  concession, 
but  also  some  finani.'iul  arranijemeiit  with  tlie 
Panama  Railway  Company.  Wyse  was  obliged  to 
recognize  this,  but  seeing  no  other  alternative,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  hirther  surveys  and  devote 
himself  to  carrying  out  tlie  uecessarj'  diplnniatlo  ne- 
gotiations. He  cmild  not  act,  however,  until  he  liatl 
communicated  his  phins  to  tlie  iiiiiiu  party,  and  so  he 
Avaa  o])liged  to  wait  in  Panama  till  the  others 
retunied. 

Meanwhile,  Ri'-clus  really  di<l  succeed  in  crossing 
the  range  at  Acanti,  but  not  falling  in  with  Wyse 
as  he  had  expected  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  he  s<x»n 
Tejoiiie<l  his  force  and  started  the  whole  party  }»ack 
to  Pauanni,  having  spent  just  twenty-three  (lays  in 
the  soKjalled  survey  of  the  AtratoTu)Ta  route. 
Reclus  readied  Panama  on  Febniarj*  25,  1878,  and 
there  found  Wyse  a\vaitlng  his  amval.  Wyse  then 
announced  his  intention  of  going  at  once  to  Bog<ita 
to  secure  a  new  concession,  and  t)rdered  Ileclns,  in 
his  absence,  to  nuike  a  survey  of  the  Panama  r<  »ute. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  so  Wyse  endmrked  on  the 
same  day  for  the  south.  The  steamer  landed  him 
at  Buenaventura,  anil  there  he  took  to  horseback  and 
scrambled  up  over  the  nnnmtains  with  what  haste 
he  could,  reaching  the  capital  on  March  12th,  after 
a  ride  of  fifteen  da\'s.  The  trijt  was  made  in  so  short 
a  time,  he  said,  "that  the  iidiabitants  of  the  caj>ital, 
accustomed  to  long  ridings,  wei*e  astounde<l.  It  is 
true,"  he  continue<l,  *'that  I  rode  sometimes  twenty- 
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two  lioiirs  in  a  djiy,  l)ut  at  any  rate  I  arrived  iu  time 
to  treat  witli  the  a«liiuiiistratioii  <>t'  President  PaiTa^ 
\v\n\,  well  aware  of  our  efforts,  had  ^<ho^^^l  himself 
favoraljly  disposed  to  discuss  the  modifications  which 
I  was  commissioned  t<t  ask  in  the  concession  of  IVIay 
28,  18T<>."  The  aibninistration  in  question  had 
indeed  but  nineteen  days  to  live,  but  in  less  than  a 
Meek  AVyse  was  able  to  draw  up  a  new  concession 
to  suit  himself  and  secure  the  signatiu'e  of  the 
executive. 

According  to  the  tenns  of  this  grant  the  Societo 
Civile  secured  an  exclusive  right  of  way  anvAvhere 
'svithin  the  ten-itor}'  of  Colombia,  pi*ovide<l  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  riirhts  of  the  Panama 
Railway  Compau}.  The  land  grants  to  the  com- 
pany were  also  more  than  doubled  In  this  second 
coucesslon,  choice  sections  of  Colombia's  pul>lic  do- 
main being  promised,  beside  all  the  land  necessmy 
for  the  canal  itself  and  its  works.  In  retuni  for 
such  generous  favors,  A\"yse  took  it  upon  himself  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  a  regular  construc- 
tion company  within  two  years'  time^  which  in  turn 
Avould  complete  the  canul  bcftn-e  twelve  moi-e  years 
liad  elapsed.  The  Colombian  government  was  to 
l>e  paid  in  cash  and  stock  for  its  grant,  and  was  also 
to  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  canal  for  the 
next  Ituuilred  yeai-s,  and  such  percentage,  Wyse 
promised,  should  never  be  less  than  ^250,000  a 
year. 

^Meanwhile  Rcclus  was  having  a  hard  time  of  it 
with  his  Bui'V'eys  along  the  chosen  route.     Illness 
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overtook  liiin  fii*st  nn<l  he  was  not  al>le  to  be<rln 
i>2>emtioiis  until  ]Mar<li  11, 1S78.  A  week  was  then 
epent  in  fruitless  I'ecounaissancea,  and  jNIauh  i?8t]i 
found  him  once  more  back  again  in  Panama.  It 
Mjw  n<it  until  Ajn-il  i?d,  therefore,  that  Krclus  rpnlly 
commenced  his  surveys  along  the  present  Paiiauui 
route,  A  Colombian  engineer,  Senor  Sosa,  accom- 
panied Rcclus  ]nu*t  of  the  way,  but  after  the  first 
week  he,  too,  was  taken  ill  and  returned.  On  A[>n\ 
2(ith  Reclus  himself  contracted  an  earache,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  last  misfoi*tune  he  iinally  abandoned 
the  attemj^t  and  went  back  ti>  Pananm.  Rcchis 
was  frank  enough  to  a«lmit,  it  is  true,  that  the  sur- 
vey "WJisnot  an  e.\pltn*atii>n  in  the  true  sense  (tf  the 
word."  ^Ir.  Rodrigues,  the  c«»nuiiissi«iner  "who  was 
sent  down  to  the  isthmus  hiter  on  by  the  New  York 
World,  describes  it  more  tersely  us  "a  walk,  if  not  a 
ride  over  tlie  Panama  Railway  line."  Such  as  it  wa.**, 
]u>wever,  this  was  the  survey  on  which  de  Lesseps 
based  his  Panama  canal  project,  and  on  this  account 
alone  has  it  been  deemed  worthy  of  any  description. 

Ten  days  after  Ids  retuni  to  Panama  RV-olus  set 
out  for  Kur(>]>e,  and  laid  the  results  of  his  explora- 
tions before  tlie  Paris  (f<-ographical  Society  and  the 
company  which  had  sent  liim  out,  to  be  elabor- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  science  and  speculation 
respectively. 

It  tt«nk  some  time  for  Wyse  to  engineer  his  con- 
cession throuirh  the  uncertain  Coloniltian  letnslature, 
"but  he  was  successful  at  last,  and  on  I^Iay  18,  1878, 
after  the  last  amendment  ha4l  been  disposed  of,  the 
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new  President  added  bis  tiual  approval  to  the  grant. 
Within  twenty-four  liuurs  Wyse  was  again  on  his 
way,  and  stopping  off  at  Panama  just  long  enougli 
to  learn  that  Roelus  had  (.■om])leted  his  surveys  and 
returned  to  Pai'is,  he  hunie^l  on  to  Nicaragua  to 
see  what  progress  his  rival  Bhuichet  ha<l  made  in 
the  inteiim  toward  securing  his  concession. 

Upon  his  umval  Wyse  learned  that  the  French 
canal  bill  had  indeed  passed  the  Xlcaragnan  Cham* 
her  of  Deputies,  l>ut  faileil  l)y  one  vote  in  the 
Senate.  A  motion  to  reconsider  had  been  entered, 
htkwever,  and  so  the  (piestion  wjis  still  in  doubt 
The  situation  was  thus  not  at  all  to  Wyse's  liking, 
but  an  interview  with-  the  President,  Fernando 
Guzman,  soon  convinced  liim  tliat  Blanchet's  fate 
was  sealed,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  muster  a  two- 
thii'ds  majority  iu  the  legislature  to  pass  his  bill 
over  an  executive  veto.' 

Having  learned  of  the  President's  intention  to 
veto  lilanchet's  bill,  Wyse  saw  that  as  far  as  eon- 
cessions  played  any  pait  in  the  struggle,  his  com- 
pany  was  already  far  in  a<lvanee  of  its  French 
competitoj's.     In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  canal 

'  Guzman,  in  fact,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  American  canal,  and  made 
no  secret  of  his  proclivities.  When  informed  of  the  result  of  the  vole  and 
of  the  motion  to  reconsider,  he  sent  for  the  Senator  who  had  moved  for  m 
reconsideration  and  frankly  told  him  of  his  intention  to  veto  the  bill,  The 
Senator  was  surprised  and  asked  Guzman  for  his  reasons.  The  President 
replied  hy  jogging  the  Senator's  memory  and  enquiring  "  if  he  remembered 
the  French  military  occupation  of  Mexico  and  their  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Republic  there?"  He  was  convinced,  he  continued,  that  if  the  French 
built  the  canal,  they  would  control  the  country  and  treat  Nicaragua  as  they 
had  already  treated  Mexico  ;  while  the  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  want  the  canal  and  will  not  destroy  our  government." 
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route,  liowever,  be  was  by  iiu  means  so  sure,  so  he 
thought  it  well  worth  his  while  to  go  oyer  the 
Nicaragua  route,  in  order  to  coDect  evidence  against 
it,  and  be  better  prepared  to  refute  its  claims  when 
the  ease  came  up  in  Paris.  This  did  nut  take  liiru 
a  great  while,  for  on  July  1st  Wyse  took  the 
steamer  for  San  Francisco,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
in  New  Y(»rk.  There  he  came  to  tenus  with  the 
Direct(irs  «>f  the  Panama  Railway  (Vnnpany,  and 
soon  after  took  passage  for  Europe  and  arrived  in 
Paris  on  August  11,  1878.' 

Up  to  the  present  de  Lesseps  had,  as  we  know, 
been  standing  between  two  groups  of  speculatoi's  in 
Paris,  <»ne  Imcking  Bhinchet  in  his  efforts  ^  ^^ 
to  gain  a  concession  from  Nicaragua,  and  Lesseps 
the  other  snpportinfx  Wyse  in  his  schemes  „""*"'" 

*  ^  .  "^        '  Favor  of  the 

on  the  lower  isthmus.  But  he  had  thus  Societe 
far  refniined  from  reudering  his  decisioii  Civile. 
in  favor  t>f  either  syndicate,  preferring  to  wait 
until  the  former  secureil  a  concession,  or  the  latter 
diacovei-ed  a  canal  route  to  turn  the  scale.  It  was 
now  a  compnrutively  ea.sy  matter  for  de  Lesseps 
to  decide,  h<»\vever,  between  a  comj^auy  wTtli  a 
g04xl  rtnite  but  no  concession  to  cover  it,  and  a  com- 
pany with  an  extensive  concession,  and  at  least  the 
p<^88ibility  of  a  number  of  routes  within  its  range. 
An  a  result  of  the  Wyse-Reclus  sun-eys  the  gaps  in 

'  "  Rupport  sur  les  Etudes  de  la  Commission  Internationale,  etc,"  Paris, 
1S71).     Lahurc,  Imprimcrie  Gencrale. 

Rodrigucs,  /tv.  nV.,  Ch.  III.  ;  Sullivan,  /iu\  fit.,  Ch.  X. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  194,  47ih  Cong.,  itt  Sess^  pp.  166-174,  for  Colom> 
bian  concession  in  full. 
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tlie  topographical  knowledge  of  the  lower  isthmus 
were,  moreover,  filled  in  for  science,  and  all  was  thus 
made  i-eady  for  the  convocation  of  the  privposed 
caual  congress.  In  the  name  of  the  Pai'ls  Geo- 
gnqihical  Society,  the  governments  of  Kurofie  and 
Anienca  \vere  acci>rdingly  asked  to  send  delegates 
to  an  International  Scientific  Congi-ess,  to  meet  iu 
Palis  in  May,  1879.  Invitations  were  also  sent  to 
foreign  geographical  societies  and  other  orgauiza- 
ti<jns,  and  de  Lessei)8  took  care  to  have  a  number  of 
his  personal  friends  iu  foreign  countries  included  iu 
the  list. 

In  the  interim  de  Lesseps  busied  himself  arrang- 
ing matters  in  the  interests  of  the  Societe  Civile  and 
its  Panama  canal  route.  In  the  first  place  France 
herself  must  be  well  represented  at  the  Congress  and 
Ijy  men  congenial  ti>  de  Lesseps's  plans.  Thus,  sup- 
]>ortei"s  iyi  the  Empire,  Suez  canal  men,  and  Panama 
enthusiasts,  were  exclusively  chosen  as  delegates. 
Then,  too,  the  committees  had  to  he  made  up  l^efore- 
hand  in  order  that  no  hitt-li  should  occm*  in  having 
the  ]ir«>p('i'  rcsi^hitioiis  presented  Itefore  the  Congress. 
All  this  de  Lesseps  attended  to  with  great  care,  and 
ultimately  had  eveiything  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  himself  and  his  fi'iends. 

Much  also  remained  to  be  done  by  the  Socicte 
CiWle  before  the  Congi*ess  met,  in  elaborating  their 
§  130.  The  s^rv^ys  and  drawing  up  a  choice  of  plans 
Four  Canal  for  the  caual.  On  the  basis  of  the  data 
Projects.     ^j^.^j.  ^y^,g^  ^^^  UC'Aus  had  collected,  four 

practicaljlf  canal  routes  were  accordingly  worked 
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out  in  Paris  with  great  care  and  in  considerable 
detail. 

TLe  first  plan  Avas  for  a  canal  with  twenty-two 
]iHikii,  along  the  Atrat<  >-Tu>Ta  route,  stretching  some 
70  miles  in  length  and  overcoming  a  sumiuit  level  of 
1)ut  in4  feet.  The  cost  of  this  uiidei'tjiking  Aras 
estimated  at  S14<>,0<''<',<^*X). 

The  second  project  pro^dded  f4>r  a  tide-level  canal 
from  San  ]Migiiel  U*  Acanti  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
Only  4r>  miles  of  actual  rxcav:iti<>n  were  here  re- 
<[uired,  though  the  plans  called  for  a  tunuel  of  10^ 
miles.  The  cost  in  this  case  was  ilgured  at  ^1-0,- 
000,000.  Sufh  w  iTc  tht'  hrilliant  residts  of  AVyse's 
first  suTA'eys,  as  continued  by  Reclus,  but  surely  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  topograpliical  facts  which 
had  so  disconcerted  them  Avhile  on  the  srround  ! 

In  the  third  ])roject,  the  abandone<!  San  Bias 
route  was  i*e8uscitated.  A  tide-level  canal  was  now 
declared  feasibh^  here,  to  exteml  only  2;")^  miles  be- 
tween the  seas,  and  involving  a  tunnel  of  Jmt  9^ 
miles,  and  all  at  the  trifling  cost  of  !j^f»5,0OO,000. 
Thus  was  Self  ridge's  opinion  contro\'erted,  and  Mr. 
Kelly's  original  plan  revived;  but  then  wading  up 
a  stream  to  se*^  how  far  it  goes,  is  hardly  considered 
a  Safe  method  of  reconnaissance,  hoMever  productive 
of  attractive  canal  ]>rojects. 

But  these  first  tliree  phms  were  after  all  <vnly  in- 
tended as  foils,  to  set  olf  the  advantages  of  the 
Panama  route,  and  this  was,  therefore,  reseneil  till 
th«  last.  Still  another  tide-level  canal  was  now  ile- 
clared  to  be  ijuite  possible  nhmg  the  valleys  of  the 
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Chagres  and  tlie  Kio  Grande,  witli  a  lenortli  of  l)ut 
46  niiles  and  mdy  ret^uiriug  4i^  miles  of  tunnelling. 
This  came  at  a  somewliat  lower  price,  l!^85,400,000. 
Tlius  Reclus's  outing  along  the  Panama  Railway  had 
sei'ved  some  purpose  after  all,  even  though  the  ear- 
ache had  interfered. 

Everything  was  thus  in  readiness  for  the  final  coup 
wijen  the  Interuational  Scientific  Congress  finally 
assembled  in  Paris  on  May  15,  1879.  The 
makf  up  of  the  convention  gave  prescience 
and  Org:ani- ^,f  {^^  fm-^]  decision.  Tliere  were  136  dele- 
gates in  all,  and  of  these,  74,  a  comfortable 
majority,  were  Frenchmen,  devoted  for  the 
most  part  to  de  Lesseps's  cause;  while 
the  reiuniuing  62  consisted  of  foreignei-s 
from  England,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, ami  Germany,  and  a  goodly  number  from 
Spanish  America  as  well.  .  Only  42  of  the  delegates 
were  engineers,  the  rest  were  laymen  made  up  of 
de  Lesseps's  personal  friends,  Suez  Canal  Company 
employees,  bankers,  politicians,  speculators,  members 
of  geographical  societies,  army  and  navy  officers,  and 
so  on. 

There  were  eleven  delegates  from  the  United 
States.  The  government  commissioned  two  of  these,. 
Admiral  Ammen  and  Mr.  Menocal,  but  carefully 
instructed  them  not  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
become  officially  committed  to  any  decision  the  Con- 
gress might  choose  to  make.  The  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  was  composed  of  Mr.  N.  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  a  pei'soual  friend  of  de  Lesseps,  Mr.  Kellyr 
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Commander  Selfridge,  Cynis  W.  Field,  two  gentle- 
men from  California,  and  three  others. 

As  had  lieeii  previously  arranged,  ^I.  de  Lessepg 
took  the  chair  and  opened  the  Congress  with  a  highly- 
ornate  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  "  niaiTiage » 
of  the  oceans''  and  the  "divorcement  of  the  conti-f 
nents,"  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  proceedings 
were  to  be  conducted  "  iL  V ^Imericain^^-  and  that 
he  hoiKid  a  decision  would  be  reached  within  eight 
days.  De  Lesseps  tlien  proceeded  at  once  to  divide 
the  Congress  up  iuto  five  graml  committees,  four  of 
eighteen  members  each,  and  out*,  the  tartioiis  Fourth 
Committee-  comi)osed  of  fifty-four  delegates  whose 
duty  it  was  tt)  decide  upon  the  route,  Tliis  was,  of 
coui'se,  the  only  committee  of  importance,  and  de 
Lesseps  had  accordingly  packed  it  beforehand  with 
supporters  of  his  scheme. 

Mr.  Menocal  and  Commander  Selfridge  figured  a3 

the  American  menibei*8  of  this  technical  conmnttee, 

and  Admiral  Amnieu  was  also  called  in  tu 

give   the    results  of    the  surveys   he   had  Resolution 

lately  had  instituted  for  his  government.  of  the 

Selfrldtre    explained     the    nature    of    the^     Fourth 
°^       ,   *  Committee. 

Atrato-Napipi  route,  and  also  gave  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  San  Bias  project. 
Menocul  presented  a  detailed  account  of  the  Kica- 
ragua  route,  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
committee  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  con- 
trol of  the  Rio  Chaijres  alourj  the  Panama  routt\ 

The  English  delegates,  Sir  Jolin  Ilawkshaw  and 
Sir   John   Stokes,  both  8upjx)rted   Menocal   in   his 
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opiuions,  aiul  did  all  in  their  power  to  bring  some 
order  into  tbe  proceedings  of  the  comuiittee. 

The  Freucli  delegation  was  divided.  Blanebet 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route  of  course,  aud 
tried  to  form  a  combination  with  the  Americans  in 
favor  of  hi*  company,  but  failed.  De  Puydt  tried 
to  gain  a  hearing,  but  finding  de  Les.seps  had  de- 
serted him,  he  retired  disgruntled  and  refused  to 
present  his  [>lans.  Wyse  presented  the  four  plans 
elaborated  l>y  the  Society  Civile,  and  concluded  iu 
favor  of  the  tiile-level  Panama  jjroject.  Pointed 
questions  iu  regard  to  the  control  of  the  Chagres 
were  at  once  put  by  Meuocal  aud  Hawkshaw,  and 
a  heated  discussion  followed  which  resulted  disas- 
ti"ously  for  Wyse's  original  plans. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  general  discussions  that 
weie  leading  to  no  results,  two  sub-committees  were 
then  Hp[>uinted,  the  one  to  consider  the  question  o( 
locks,  aud  the  other  to  rejwrt  on  the  possibility  of  a 
tide-level  canal  Both  tlisse  sub-committees  were 
composed  exclusively  of  Frenchmen,  but  they  l>oth 
agreed  that  with  the  inforraatioo  at  their  disposal  it 
was  impossible  to  consider  a  tide-level  canal,  ami 
they  reported  unanimously,  therefore,  in  favor  of 
the  Nicaragua  2>roject,  saying  that  this  had  been 
"studied  with  much  care  and  skill"  and  that  in  their 
opinion  "it  could  be  executed  without  material 
diflieulties." 

Things  wei'e  looking  dark  for  de  Lesseps  in  spite 
of  his  careful  previsions,  and  when  matters  came  to 
this  pass  he  determined  to  intei'feie.     He  therefoie 
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appeared  iu  person  before  the  coiiiniittee  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  May  27tb,  and  told  its  niem!>ers  that 
the  Congress  was  waiting  impatiently  for  their  report 
and  wanted  to  be  informed  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
the  several  canals.  The  Congress  wonld  also  re- 
q^uire,  he  added,  a  direct  yes  or  no  answer  from  its 
committee,  first  as  to  whether  a  tide-level  canal  were 
possible,  and  second,  if  so,  whether  it  conld  be  con- 
structed along  the  Panama  route.  There  was  much 
objection  iu  the  committee  to  sucli  a  categorical  pro- 
cedure, but  <]e  Lesseps  insist e<l  and,  with  the  help 
of  his  henchmen,  he  carried  his  jjoints. 

Estimates  were  accordingly  drawn  up  by  the  sub- 
committees for  all  the  routes  prtjposed,  but  only  the 
Nicaragua  and  Panama  figures  carried  any  weight 
^vith  the  main  committee.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  waa  fixed  at  $143,000,000,  and  its 
time  of  construction  at  six  years.  The  Panama 
canal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  estimated  at  i?2^8,- 
000,000,  and  to  this  the  sub-committee  added  another 
$40,000,000  as  a  fair  compensation  to  the  Panama 
Railway  Company.  Twelve  years  were  then  given  as 
the  minimum  period  of  construction.  An  auimatetl 
discussion  followed  the  presentation  of  these  repoi-ts. 
The  Fourth  Committee  then  shut  out  all  those  who 
had  presented  projects  and  proceeded  off-hand  to 
raise  the  estimate  of  the  Nicaragua  jilan  to  ^180- 
Ot»0,000,  and  the  Panama  to  ^240,000,000.  The 
time  of  construction  of  tlie  Nicaratrua  canal  ^vaa 
then  increased  in  the  same  way  to  eight  years 
instead  of  six. 
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Finding  everything  still  turning  against  them  de 
Lesseps  and  the  Society  Civile  then  adopted  radical 
measures,  the  results  of  which  alone  are  known.  At 
this  juncture  AVyse  appeared  before  the  committee 
with  a  new  plan  to  contiol  the  Chagres  by  means 
of  a  huge  dam  and  thus  render  a  tidedevel  canal 
possible.  The  project  was  at  once  taken  up  by  de 
Lesseps's  supporters  and  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
with  itistj'uctions  to  work  up  the  estimates  and  report 
on  the  following  day. 

On  May  2Sth,  that  is  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  the  sub-committee  succeeded  in  paring  down 
the  previous  estimate  on  the  Panama  project  to 
$140,000,000  and  reported  f:ivora])ly  on  the  new 
plans.  Mr.  Menocal  then  asked  "whether  or  not 
the  design  of  such  a  canal  was  based  on  any  actual 
survey  or  examination  of  the  ground  to  determine 
its  practical lility,  and  if  no  surveys  had  been  made 
for  that  purpose,  on  what  data  the  sub-committee 
had  based  the  estimates,"  but  he  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction.  Seeing  that  the  Nicaragua  project  was 
being  forcibly  put  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
Panama  scheme,  the  American  delegates  then  offei^ed 
to  supply  further  iufonuatiou  concerning  the  latter 
route  from  the  results  of  their  recent  surveys.  M. 
Simoniu,  one  of  de  Lesse^js^s  most  ardent  supporters, 
thereupon  jumped  up  and  said  hotly:  "  We  are  not 
here  to  register  these  schemes.  Do  they  propose 
that  we  shall  set  about  and  examine  eveiything  that 
the   Amei'icans   have  been   doing  for   the  last  ten 
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years?  We  sbouKl  lose  our  time."  The  Americans 
made  uo  reply,  but  ceased  after  tliis  to  take  any 
further  part  iu  the  diacussions  of  either  the  Congress- 
or  its  committees,  it  being  their  opinion,  as  expressed 
by  Admiral  Ammeu  before  the  Cone;i'ess  that  "only 
able  engiueei-s  can  form  an  opinion,  after  careful 
study,  of  what  is  actually  possible  and  what  is  rela- 
tively economical  iu  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal." 
The  committee  had  evidently  ceased  to  care  for  any 
such  expert  opinion,  and  the  self-respecting  engineers 
of  England,  Fi-aucc,  and  the  United  St-ates,  in  conse- 
quence, withdrew. 

Left  to  themselves  the  de  Lesseps  clique  accepted 
the  rejKirt  of  the  sub-committee  in  favor  of  Wyse's 
project,  and  at  once  put  a  resolution  through  the 
committee  adopting  the  Panama  route.  The  vote  on 
this  preliminary  question  showed  20  iu  the  nftirma- 
tive,  with  U  abstentious,  and  2<3  absentees.  It  was 
next  decided  by  IG  votes  that  the  canal  should  be  a 
tide-level  one.  Finally  an  inclusive  resolution  was 
introduced  to  the  effect  that :  "  the  committee,  stand- 
ing on  a  technical  pi>int  of  view,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  canal  such  as  would  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  commerce  is  possible  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  recommend  especially  a  canal  at  the 
level  of  the  sea."  Amid  yreat  confusion  and  excite- 
ment  among  the  rival  French  enthusiasts,  this  final 
resolution  was  ultimately  carried  by  the  de  Lesseps 
party,  the  vote  standing  16  to  3  with  11  abstentions 
and    7   absentees.     Thus  the   deliberations   of  the 
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Fourth  Committee  were  brought  to  a  stormy  close, 
and  by  a  seemiugly  large  majoiity,  the  j.>ersi8tent 
de  Lesseps  carried  his  point  for  the  Societc  Civile. 
On  ^lay  29th  a  full  session  of  the  Congress  was 
convened  to  listen  to  and  pass  upon  the  rejwrt  of 
^.    the  Fourth  Committee.     Few  beyond  de 

§  133.  The  ... 

Final  Lesscps's  immediate  friends  and  supixtrtere 
Decision  appeared,  however,  as  the  result  was 
Congress  ^beady  foreseen.  The  report  of  the  com- 
in  Favor  of  mittee  was  read  and  a  vote  taken  without 
Panama.  £^,.^1,^,.  aisuussion.  Out  of  the  136  dele- 
gates  only  98  cast  their  votes.  Of  these  75  voted  in 
the  nffirmative  and  only  8  in  the  negative.  Sixteen 
abstained,  and  37  were  reported  absent.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  vote  showed  that  only  19  out  of  75  affirm- 
ative votes  were  given  by  engineers,  and  8  of  these 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  employees  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company.  Of  the  19  experts  again,  only  5 
were  practical  engineers,  and  ou\y  one,  a  young  gnid- 
uate  and  resident  of  Panama  Had  ever  been  on  the 
isthmus.  There  were  originally  5  delegates  of  the 
French  Society  of  Engineers,  but  of  these  2  voted 
No,  and  the  remaining  3  absented  themselves  from 
the  session. 

The  galleries  were  crowded  with  spectators,  how- 
ever, and  gi^eat  enthusiasm  prevailed  when  the  result 
of  the  vote  was  announced.  De  Lesseps  was  once 
moie  shown  to  be  right,  and  he  became,  i»  con- 
sequence, more  the  favorite  than  ever.  It  only  re- 
mained now  for  the  International  Scientific  Consri'esa 
to  announce  its  decision  to  the  world,  and  this  it  did 
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at  once  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Le  Congrfes  estime  que  le  percement  d'un  canal  inter- 
oceanique  h  niveau  constant,  si  desirable  dans  I'intdret  du 
commerce  et  de  la  navigation,  est  possible,  et  que  le  canal 
maritime  pour  r^pondre  aux  facilit^s  indispensables  d'acc^s  et 
d'utilisation  qui  doit  offrir  avant  tout  un  passa;ge  de  ce  genre 
devra  etre  dirig^  du  Golfe  de  Limon  k  la  baie  de  Panama." ' 

'Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "  Le  Panama  Canal,"  £conomiste  Francois, 
August  8  and  15,  1885. 

"  Compte  Rendu  des  Stances  du  Congres  International,  etc."  Paris, 
1879. 

"  Interoceanic  Canal  Congress,"  Instructions  to  the  United  States  Dele- 
gates and  Reports  of  the  Proceedings.     Washington  Govt.  Print,  1879. 

North  American  Review,  August,  1879. 

Rodi;jgues,  he.  cit.,  Ch.  IV. 

Sullivan,  loc.  cit.,  Ch.  XI. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE. 

AS  Boon  as  it  became  kuown  in  the  United 
States  that  de  Lesseps  bad  lent  Lis  name 
and  influence  to  the  Panama  jiroject,  appre- 
hensitrn  seized   hold  of  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.     The  idea  of  a  foreign  corporation  building 
„       and  eoutrolliiiaj  a  tranait-way  across  the 

§  134.  The       .  .  .      ,    °  .       .      ^,  ., 

United  American  isthmus  was  in  itself  not  at  all 

States  Op-  agreeable  to  us,  and  nimoi"  now  had  it 

ternationai  ^^^'^^   ^^®    Lesseps    wus   negotiating   for    a 

Guaranty  of  coalition    of    the     European     powers     to 

the  Panama  o;uarantee  and   defend  the    neutrality    of 

Route.  ^  ^  "^ 

the  route.  Governmental  action  was, 
therefore,  thought  to  be  necessar-y  in  order  to  nip 
this  diplomatic  project  in  the  l>ud. 

General  Bnrnside,  then  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  always  an  ardent  American,  accordingly  intro- 
duced ft  pi'eliminary  resolution  in  the  Senate  to  the 
eil'ect  that  the  United  States  viewed  "  with  serious 
disquietude  any  atteiuiit  by  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  establish  under  their  protection  and  domination 
a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.""  A  typi- 
cal Monroe   doctrine  discussion   followed,  and  the 
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Senate  came  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  no  canal 
across  tbe  isthmus  should  be  opened  up  to  the  coiii- 
raerce  of  the  world,  which  was  not  placed  virtually 
under  the  protection  of  tbe  United  States.  To  be 
sure  of  its  ground  the  Senate  then  called  on  the 
President  for  copies  of  all  the  diplomatic  con-e- 
s[>oudence  that  Lad  passed  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  governments  since  1861)  respect- 
ing the  canal,  together  with  all  treaties  proposed  or 
submitted.  The  Republican  canal  policy  already 
had  a  history,  as  we  know,  and  the  idea  now  was 
to  establish  precedents  therefrom  and  formulate  it 
anew. 

Nor  was  the  House  to  be  outdone  in  the  matter 
of  the  Monroe  docti'iue.  Mi-.  Frye  introduced  the 
fii-st  resolution  before  this  body,  stating  that  any 
form  itf.  protectorate  by  a  Euro[)ean  nation  on  the 
American  isthmus  was  against  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  the  interest  and 
the  right  of  this  government  to  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  any  canal  to  be  constructed  across  said 
isthmus.  This  resolution  was  at  once  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  which  reported  unanimously  in  its 
favor.  Another  resolution  was  then  passed  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  call  together  an  internaticjnal 
convention  of  representatives  from  tliis  government 
and  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America  to 
consider  the  policy  and  expediency  of  a  canal  and 
report  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  the  House, 
too,  lacked  definite  information  on  the  subject,  and 
in  order  to  take  no  false  step  in  furthenng  the  in- 
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Society. 


terests  of  tbe  American  canal,  it  finally  apjwinted 
a  select  committee  fr<;>m  among  its  merabere  **  to  ex- 
amine all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  bills,  and 
reports  on  tbe  canal,  or  other  mode  of  facilitating 
communication  between  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans."  ' 

Besides  this  political  opposition  iii  the  balls  of 
Congress,  de  Lresseps's  Panama  canal  project  met  with 
economic  competition  as  well  among 
Pro^sionai  American  cajtitalists.  Even  before  tbe 
Interoce-  meeting  of  the  International  Scientific 
anic  Canal  Q,^n^g|.pgg  there  Were  plans  on  foot  in  tbe 
United  States  for  the  formatitjn  of  a  pre- 
liminary Nicaragua  canal  society,  and  Admiral  Am- 
men  had  in  fact  gone  to  Paris  as  a  delegate  in  tbe 
Lo|>es  of  convincing  tbe  European  authorities  of  the 
supeiior  advantages  of  tbe  route  that  the  Americans 
had  decided  upon. 

On  their  return  to  the  United  States  both  Ara- 
men  and  Menocal  reported  the  character  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Congress  to  their  government,  and 
took  care  also  to  let  the  American  people  understand 
the  onesided ne.ss  of  tbe  international  decision  in 
favor  of  Panama,  A  spirit  of  economic  riv^alry  was 
thus  aroused  against  the  French,  and  the  Americau 
canal  project  for  the  time  seemed  to  receive  fresh, 
impetus  from  de  Lesseps's  competing  scheme. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  ti-end  of  public  opinion 
in  behalf  of  the  Nicaraguan  pmject,  a  number  of 

'  U.  S.  House  Reports,  1121,  46th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
U.  S.  Misc.  Doc.  16,  46th  Cong..  3d  Sess. 
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promineut  capitalists  '  tLeii  organized  a  Pi'ovisional 
luteroceauic  Canal  Societ}^  with  Captain  S,  L. 
Phelps  as  president,  fin*  the  jnirpose  of  arranging  all 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  the  work.  The  route 
in  this  case  was  already  deteimined  upon,  so  the 
next  thing  necessary  was  a  concession.  Mr.  Meno- 
cal  was  accordingly  sent  <jft'  to  Nicai-agua  to  obtain 
the  necessary  grant,  as  he  was  by  this  time  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  political  as  well  as  the 
topitLTraphica]  eonditious  of  the  country,  and  might 
w^ell  be  relied  upon  to  secure  good  terms. 

A  name  as  prominent  among  Amencans  as  de 
I^esseps's  in  France,  was  also  required  to  lead  the  list 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  promotei's,  and  the  Society's 
choice  fell  very  uatundly  upon  the  ex-President. 
Giant  was,  indeed,  an  ideal  patron  of  the  pi'oject. 
From  the  works  of  his  two  administrations  his  deep 
interest  in  an  A?nerican  canal  was  known  all  over 
the  conutry.  It  was  (iraut's  ci)mmisfiion,  moreover, 
which  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route, 
and  fixed  the  American  people  in  their  belief  of  its 
sujierior  advantages.  Furthermore,  Grant  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Panama  project  which  the  French 
were  now  favoring,  and  had  distinctly  declared  that 
"considering  the  engineering  difficulties  attending 
the  diversion  uf  the  Chagi-es  river  and  the  necessary 
construction  of  an  artificial  lake  to  hold  its  floods, 
together  Avith  the  tunnelling  or  open  cuts,  the  cost 

'  Captain  S.  L.  Phelps,  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clclliin,  General  Eilwnrd  F.  Bcalc,  Cuptain  L.  S.  Crowtiinsliicld,  Cnplatn 
George  W.  DavIs,  lion.  Levi  F.  Morton,  Messrs.  George  W.  Riggs.  Howard 
Potter,  Hugh  J.  Jcwett,  A.  G.  Menocal,  and  others. 
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of  the  canal  cannot  be  less  than  $4<»»,000,000  and 
woukl  probably  be  much  more."  Thus  in  every 
way  Grant  8  association  with  the  present  Nicaragua 
project  must  inspire  confidence  in  its  success.  He 
was  still  absent  on  his  tour,  but  being  reached  by 
telegraph,  he  cabled  back  his  approval,  and  accepted 
the  trust  thus  imposed  upon  him  by  his  old  associ- 
ates. Thus  in  the  United  States  as  well,  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  project  was  launched  before  the  public 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  national  enthusiasm.' 

American  opposition  to  his  project,  coupled  with 

the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  at  home,  had  a  disastrous 

effect  on  de  Lesseps's  original  plans,  and  he 

yj.g^fjjg*'' very  soon  discovered  that  the  decision  of 

Lesseps's    the  Scientific  Cougiess  in  his  favor  had  not 

^*"\  made  it  all  plain  sailing  after  all  for  the 

Efforts.  A  o 

Panama  scheme,  De  Puydt,  Blanchet,  and 
the  other  French  speculators,  who  had  been  check- 
mated in  the  Congress  by  Wyse  and  his  company, 
now  took  their  revenge  by  making  much  of  the 
American  objections,  and  by  pointing  out  to  the 
French  people  that  even  de  Lesseps's  own  friends, 
Lavalley,  Cotard,  and  other  eminent  engiueere,  who 
were  certainly  competent  to  judge,  had  declared 
themselves  opposed  to  the  Panama  route. 

De  Lesseps  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  this  oppo- 
sition at  home  and  abroatl,  but  stoically  went  ahead 
with  his  original  plans.  He  first  bought  out  all  the 
rights  of   the   Soci^te  Civile  from  the  Tiirr-TVyse 

'  "  The  Interoceanic  Canal  of  Nicaragua,"  published  by  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Conslrucdon  Company,  p.  ii.     New  York,  1891. 
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syndicate,  for  $2,000,000  in  the  iiaiue  of  a  company 
to  \ye  formed  in  due  coui'se  of  time,  jiromising 
lj^l,000,000  iu  casb,  and  the  bahmce  in  stock  of  the 
new  company.  Thus  the  imperialists  retrieved  their 
fortunes  and  that  was  after  all  the  main  interest  they 
had  in  the  scheme.  The  Colombian  government 
was  then  pron^ised  i^  150,000  in  part  payment  for  the 
concession,  and  this  settled  all  outstanding  claims 
for  the  time. 

Having  arranged  for  the  preliminary  expenses 
through  some  of  his  banker  fi'iends,  de  Lesseps  then 
appealed  to  the  French  people  to  make  good  these 
advances  and  provide  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work.  On  July  23,  1879,  he  issued  his  fii*st 
pros[)ectU3  and  called  for  subscriptions,  promising 
five  \}er  cent,  interest  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, and  insisting  that  the  stock  would  pay  at  least 
eleven  per  cent,  on  the  opening  of  the  canal  to 
traffic. 

But  de  Lesseps  had  miscalculated  the  influence  of 
his  enemies.  Public  opinion  in  fickle  France  was 
already  ai'oused  against  the  scheme,  and  the  first 
pn)S[iectus  fell  flat.  Some  few  shares  only  were 
taken  up,  and  these  were  sacrificed  soon  after  at  a 
large  discount.  Instead  of  discouraging  de  Lesseps, 
this  failure  only  aroused  his  Gallic  fighting  blood 
and  made  him  resolve  to  win  success  at  any  cost. 
To  regain  public  confidence  he  then  recalled  the 
shares  he  had  sold,  and  paid  the  first  stoekholdei'S 
in  full.  On  August  19th  de  Lesseps  announced 
to  the  public  that  he  was  about  to  depart  in  person 
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for  Panama  with  his  International  Technical  Com> 
mission  to  verify  the  Wyse-Reclus  surveys  and  le^ve 
no  further  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 
On  his  return,  he  said,  he  would  stop  over  in  the 
United  States  and  explain  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Panama  canal  was  to  be  a  work  of  civiliza- 
tion undertaken  by  private  parties  in  the  interests 
of  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in  no 
way  intended  to  ititei*fere  with  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Unluckily  for  de  Lesseps's  schemes  the  ubiquitous 
American  correspondent'  was  iu  Panama  to  welcome 
§  137.  The  l^i'i^i  ^^<^1  soon  the  columns  of  our  news- 
intcrna-  papers  and  magazines  were  filled  with 
J,.-i  r^  '  sarcastic  accounts  of  this  remarkable  ex- 
mission  and  peditiuu.  De  Les-seps  arrived  with  his 
the  inaugu-  ^^^f^  jj,^j  three  of  his  numerous  family,  in 

ration  of  the  111.  1.  r» 

Work  at  order  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Panama 
Panama.  ^^as  healthful,  as  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents averred.  Anotlier  wrote  that  the  exi>edition 
had  more  the  air  of  a  "picnic  party"  than  of  a 
scientific  survey,  and  that  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama  seemed  more  attractive  to  the  young  en- 
gineers than  the  swamps  and  rocks  of  the  interior. 

Work  was  to  be  begun  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  de  Lesseps  liad  told  his  com[»atriots  before 
leaving,  so  a  fete  wa.s  arranged  for  the  inauguration. 
A  special  steamboat  was  chartered  for  the  occasion, 
speeches  were  assigned,  and  plenty  of  champagne 


'  Mr.  J.  C.  Rodrigues,  the  author  of  "  The  Panama  Canal,"  was  the  most 
active  of  these,  writing  articles  for  the  AVw  W^ri:  ll'o>l,f,  the  Xation,  and 
the  London  FinaHcial  News. 
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provided.  The  boat  stuck  fast  in  the  luiiJ,  however, 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ili*^  Grande,  and 
so  the  gold-tipped  piek-axe  and  sliovfl,  lirouglit  all 
the  way  from  Paris  to  begiu  the  excavation  of  the 
great  caual,  could  not  be  brought  intu  requisition. 
But  the  first  stroke  was  after  all  but  a  **  mntikicroP 
de  Lesse^js  declare<l,  and  si>  the  cerenn)nie8  were 
conducted  on  the  stranded  steamer  instead.  The 
champague  waa  uucurked,  the  s]>eeches  delivered, 
the  work  was  blessed  by  the  Bisbo[>  of  Colombia, 
and  the  account  of  the  rjrand  inauijuration  wfis  at 
the  same  time  cabled  on  tu  Paris  from  Panama. 

lu  the  presence  uf  tlie  American  neuspajier  corre- 
(*pondents,  something  more  serious  than  this  had  now 
to  be  done,  so,  as  soon  as  its  members  could  recover 
from  the  effects  of  iheft'te^  the  Internationrd  Techni- 
cal CKmnii-ssion  began  its  <>fficial  surveys.  There 
were  two  competent  engineers  from  Europe  on  this 
internationid  board,  but  the  remainder  (»f  the  party 
consistetl*  of  biassed  and  incompetent  men,  chosen 
for  de  Lessei)s's  own  purposes.  In  six  weeks  the 
survey  was  completed,  ami  on  February  14,  1880, 
the  report  was  handed  in,  stating  that  a  tidedevel 
canal  was  qnite  feasible  along  the  ronte  laid  out  by 
Reclus.  The  Commission  estimated  nearly  100,U(iO,- 
000  cuijic  yards  to  be  excavated,  however,  instead  of 
the  60,000,000  cubic  yards  that  Wyse  had  calculated 
on  ;  but  by  reducing  the  contingencies  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent.,  it  figured  out  the  actual 
cost  of  the  canal  at  Jj!.  108,000,000,  excluding  prelimi- 
nary, banking,  and  administrative  exjwnses,  and  in- 
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terest  during  the  i»eriod  of  construction.  But  this 
increase  in  the  financial  estimates  did  not  at  all 
plea.se  de  Lesseps,  so  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
reduce  the  figures  of  the  Technical  Commission  to 
$132,000,000,  and  thus  proved  his  confidence  in  his 
own  apjwintees. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  j>racticability  of 
the  Panama  route  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  de 
Lesseps  set  out  at  once  for  the  United  States  to 
silence  the  j>olitical  opposition  of  the  Americans, 
and  offset  their  economic  aspirations  in  regard  to 
the  Nicaraguan  project. 

The  inauguration  of  the  French  canal  project  at 
Panama,  \vith  the  possibility  of  a  European  guaranty 
,     „  in  the  backiriound,  induced  the  llaves  ad- 

United  ministration  at  U  asbiugtou  to  take  j>ositive 
States  action  In  the  matter  at  once  and  thus  be 
Stations  at  pi*epai*ed  for  a  show  of  force  in  case  diplo- 
Chiriqui  matic  jmoitests  should  not  prove  sufficient, 
an  Go  to.  rp^^^  <ipeiiiiig  of  the  Panama  .railway 
under  AmericaiJ  auspices  some  years  before,  and 
the  difficulties  that  arose  over  the  proper  guaranty 
of  the  route,  had,  as  we  know,  already  shown  the 
government  the  necessity  of  establishing  naval  coal- 
ing stations  on  the  isthmus  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  termini  of  the  route.  Oui  efforts  to  secure 
governmental  control  of  the  Panama  route  itself 
with  naval  dejxjts  in  the  harbiirs  at  either  end  had 
not  met  with  success,  but,  through  Lincoln's  contract 
with  the  Chiriqui  Improvement  Company,  the  gov- 
ernment still  had  the  right  to  establish  naval  stations 
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on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  at  Chin«]ui 
and  Golfito.  It  rested  entirely  with  the  Execntive 
when  this  right  should  be  exercised  ;  so  as  a  precau- 
tionary  measure  President  Hayes  now  ordered  that; 
the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  establish  United  States 
control  in  this  resrion.  The  matter  was  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Richard  AV.  Thompson, 
and  under  ordei-s  from  the  Department,  during  the 
month  of  Februaiy,  1880^  Commander  Picking  of 
the  Kearmge  landed  coal  at  Boca  del  Toro,  in  the 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  and  Commander  Howell  of  the 
Adama  took  formal  possession  in  the  same  way  at 
Golfito. 

Commander  Picking  rejwrted  that  "if  our  govern- 
ment intends  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  thtj 
Central  American  republics,  we  fihould  certainly 
have  a  coalinc:  station  on  the  coast  for  our  vessels. 
And  no  place  offei*s  the  facilities  of  this."  But 
funds  were  at  once  necessary  for  the  purpose,  so 
the  matter  was  br(njght  to  the  attention  of  Congresa 
and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  In  May,  1S80,  the  Committee  reported  iu 
favor  of  the  scheme,  and  called  for  an  adequate  ap- 
propriation. "  It  Would  bti  difficult  to  suggest,"  the 
Committee  said,  "any  oVjJect  of  interest  more  ira- 
p<"»rtant  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the 
maintenance  of  free  communication  by  land  and  sea, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union  " ;  and  as  *'  experience  has  shown 
that  the  public  nuthonties  of  the  states  through  the 
territory  of  which  this  communication  in  the  event 
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of  the  construction  of  any  ocean  water-way  or  ship 
canal,  must  be  maintained,  are  unable  to  nffoid  ade> 
quate  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
other  countries  " ;  and  as  "  it  seems  to  be  the  settled 
]x»Hcy  of  this  government  .  .  .  to  exercise  a  pro- 
tectorate and  superv-ision  over  any  such  ^va^er-^vay 
or  ship  cana),  in  the  equal  interests  of  mankind,"  it 
was  therefore  the  Cominittee's  opinion  "  that  as  a 
precautionary  measure  for  the  protection  of  tbe  {»er- 
sons  Atid  pro^^erty  of  the  citlzeus  of  the  United 
States,  connected  with  or  using  the  said  water-way, 
and  in  order  to  render  such  protectorate  efficient  and 
complete,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be 
authorize*!  and  iustructed  to  secure  adetjuate  coaling 
stations  and  harl>ors  for  the  use  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  at  proper  points  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacitic  coasts  of  Central  America  and  of  the 
American  isthmus." 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Navy  asked  for  $200,000  to 
start  with,  and  the  President,  being  "  convinced  of 
tbe  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  suggestions  pre- 
sented "  by  the  Committee  urged  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  appr<»priation.  Congress 
then  voted  the  sum  required  and  left  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Navy  Department  to  act  ^vithout  de- 
lay at  the  moment  the  necessity  should  arise.' 

When  de  Lesseps  arrived  in  Washington  early 
in   March,   therefore,    he    found   things    had    gone 


'  U.  S.  Ex.  Doc,.  46,  49th  Cong.,  ist  Scss. 

U.  S.  Statutes  at  I.arige,   XXI.,  44S.     Appropriations  under  the  Navy 
Department. 
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much  fartlier  tlian  he  supposed.  Congress  had 
already  ilechired  itself  politically  opposed  to  his 
plans,  and  its  caramtttees  of  enquiry  were 
now  bringing  to  light  many  disagi'eeable  president 
facts,  which  de  Lesseps  would  rather  have  Hayes's 
left  l)uried,  concerninij  the  proceedinffs  of  ^'^^^^e^  *•> 

=>  I  ^  Cong^ress 

the  International  Scientific  Congress.  Some  Advocating 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  United  States  American 
were  backing  the  rival  Nicaragua  canal  pro- 
ject, and  they  seeiiit-d  sure  of  gaining  a  concession 
where  the  French  had  failed.  To  enforce  their  op- 
|Misition  to  the  Panama  canal,  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  were  als(»  active  and  i-eady  to 
maintain  their  government's  political  prestige  at 
either  terminus  (»f  the  routt*.  Such  untoward  activity 
in  the  United  States,  taken  together  \vith  his  failure 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  at  home,  was  enough  to  dis- 
courage a  man  of  less  persistence  than  de  Lesseps ; 
but  he  liad  resolved  not  to  l)e  outdone,  so  he  now 
set  about  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

De  Lesseps's  first  efforts  at  conciliation  were 
directed  ui>on  the  President  himself,  but  he  gained 
but  little  satisfaction  fr(»rn  the  interview.  Hayes 
received  his  distinguished  visitor  ^K^itely,  but  did 
not  hesitate  to  inform  him  that,  no  matter  who  might 
build  the  canal,  the  United  States  were  bound  to 
maintain  an  exclusive  political  control  over  the 
route.  In  fact  the  President  even  then  had  before 
him  all  the  di|>litmatiL'  lorrespoudence  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  called  for,  and  having  gone  over  it  very 
cai*efully  with  Mr.  Evarts,  his  Secretaiy  of  State,  he 
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hail  fully  made  up  his  uiiod  ou  the  subject,  and  was 
at  that  rery  time  engaged  in  preparing  his  message 
of  transmittal.  On  March  8th,  a  day  or  so  after 
this  interview,  the  documents  were  accordingly  laid 
before  the  Senate,  with  a  message  from  the  President 
giving  his  views  on  the  canal  question  and  the  Mon- 
i-oe  doctrine,  couched  in  the  following  unequivocal 
language : 

**  In  further  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  state  briefly  my  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  by  any  route  across  the  American 
Isthmus. 

*'  The  policy  of  this  countiy  is  a  canal  under  American 
control.  The  United  States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender 
of  this  control  to  any  European  powers.  If  existing  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  or  if  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  or  property  of  other  nations  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  policy — a  contingency  which  is  not  apprehended — 
suitable  steps  should  be  taken  by  just  and  liberal  negotiations 
to  promote  and  establish  the  American  policy  on  this  subject, 
consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  nations  to  be  affected  by  11 

'*  The  capital  invested  by  corporations  or  citizens  of  other 
countries  in  such  an  enterjirise,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  look 
for  jirotection  to  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
No  European  power  can  intervene  for  such  protection,  with- 
out adopting  measures  on  this  continent  which  the  United 
States  would  deem  wholly  inadmissible.  If  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  is  relied  upon,  the  United  States  must  ex- 
ercise such  control  as  will  enable  this  country  to  protect  its 
national  interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  those  whose  pri- 
vate capital  is  embarked  in  the  work. 

"  An  interoceanic  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus  will 
essentially  change  the  geographical  relations  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  between 
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the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the 
great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific 
shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast-line  of  the  United 
States.  Our  mere  commercial  interest  in  it  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  countries,  while  its  relation  to  our  power  and 
our  prosperity  as  a  nation,  to  our  means  of  defence,  our  unity, 
peace,  and  safety,  are  matters  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No  other  great  power  would, 
under  similar  circumstances,  fail  to  assert  a  rightful  control 
over  a  work  so  closely  and  vitally  affecting  its  interest  and 
welfare. 

"  Without  urging  further  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  I  repeat, 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United 
"States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority 
over  any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects 
North  and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  national  interests. 
This,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  found  not  only  compatible  with, 
but  promotive  of,  the  widest  and  most  permanent  advantage 
to  commerce  and  civilization." 


Accompanying  this  message  of  the  President's 
there  were  also  some  pertinent  remarks  l»y  Mr. 
Evarts  concerning  the  more  iinmeiliate  (piestion  of 
Colombia's  c«nicession  to  the  French.  Tliis  contract 
which  Wyse  had  lately  secured,  Evarts  thought  in 
itself  presented  'Um  occasion  for  a  deliberate  indica- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  its 
relations  to  enterprises  uf  this  nature,  both  in  its 
position  as  an  American  power,  and  under  its  speci- 
fic treaty  rights  an4l  oidigations  toward  the  United 
States  of  Colombia."  To  the  econoujic  features  of 
the  undertaking  that  de  Lesseps  had  in  mind,  Evarts 
did  not  see  that  we  had  any  right  to  object,  but  he 
added,  "this  view  of  the  subject  is  quite  too  naiTow 
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ao'l  Xftft  »o{jerfimI,  It  overlooks  the  direct  relations 
of  the  other  American  nations  to  the  contemplated 
change  in  the  roate  of  water-borne  commerce,  an«i 
the  indirect  but  equally  weighty  considerations  by 
which  the  relations  of  the  American  nations  to  the 
great  [x>wers  of  Europe  will  be  modified  by  this 
change.  It  does  not  jicnetrate  the  formal  character 
of  the  contract  as  between  private  capital  and  local 
administration,  and  appreciate  its  real  and  far-reach- 
ing oj>eration  u{K>n  the  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  the  American  continent."  The  United 
States  "  as  the  great  commercial  and  political  jx)wer 
of  America  "  must  therefore,  Mr.  Erarts  concluded, 
l>e  "  a  principal  party  "  to  any  project  of  interoceanic 
transit,  and  "  the  question  involved  presents  itself 
distinctly  to  this  government  as  a  territorial  one,  in 
the  a<Iministration  of  which,  as  such,  it  must  exer- 
cise a  2>oteutial  control." ' 

After  this  vig<jrous  expression  of  American  politi- 
cal opinion,  de  Lesseps  wisely  decided  to  abandon 
g  140.  De  ^i**  original  plan  of  a  European  guaranty. 
Le»«ep»*«  The  Panama  canal  had  no  official  connec- 
the  United  ^'*^"  with  the  French  government  at  this 
States  and  time ;  de  Lesseps  was  working  for  his  own 
the  Organi-  p^jj-gonal  reputation  as  an  enjjineer  rather 

zation  of      ■*■  ,  ,  ,  . 

the  Comit*  tliau  for  the  political  prestige  of  his  country  \ 
Americain.  and  the  bankers  and  speculators  supporting 
him  were  only  anxious  to  make  money  out  of  the 
scheme.     It  was  a  prudent  move  on  de  Lesseps's 

'  U.  S.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  112,  46th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  194,  47th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  165. 
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part,  therefore,  to  make  no  point  ou  the  political 
aspects  of  tlie  canal,  in  opposition  to  the  Monroe 
iloctiiue,  and  to  devote  all  bis  enei-gies  instead  to 
undermining  the  economic  foundations  of  the  Nic- 
aiagnan  project. 

Knowing  that  much  would  be  made  by  Lis 
enemies  in  Paris  of  this  political  opposition  of  the 
Americans,  de  Lesseps  at  once  cabled  to  his  son 
that  "the  raessaije  of  the  President  assures  the 
political  security  of  the  canal."  This  dispatch  was 
pnnted  in  both  the  French  and  American  papers, 
and  was  iuteipreted  by  the  public  of  each  country 
to  suit  their  preconceived  ideas  of  international  or 
national  contixil. 

Thus  avoiding  the  dangerous  political  issue,  de 
Lesseps  then  prepared  to  carry  on  a  secret  warfare 
against  his  economic  antagonist,  the  Provisional 
Canal  Society.  lie  had  many  personal  friends  in 
this  country  whom  he  interested  in  his  Panama  \n'n- 
jVct,  and  most  active  among  them  was  his  old  all}', 
Mr.  Appleton.  More  potent  still  was  the  pressure 
brought  to  l>ear  in  de  Lesseps's  behalf  by  the 
Panama  Railway  Company,  whose  influence  as  we 
know  had  already  been  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 
Fi"ench  scheme  by  Wyse  some  time  before.  The 
railroad  stockholders  now  had  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  disposing  of  their  rights  and  <heir  plant  for 
}(>20,000,000,  considerably  more  than  the  amount  it 
had  cost  them, — and  their  support  could  thus  be 
relied  upon. 

Out  of  such  material  de  Lesseps  then  constituted 
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his  famous  Comife  Anierieain  to  serve  in  Lis  absence 
as  a  militant  force  against  the  Nicaraguau  project, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Panama  canal.  Accord- 
insr  to  the  terms  of  the  acreeraent  the  duties  of  this 
American  committee  were  thus  si>ecifically  defined : 

"The  Committee  shall  represent  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  interests  of  the  company  in  ever)'thing  that  con- 
cerns the  observance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  as  defined 
in  Article  V.  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
granting  the  concession  for  the  said  canal  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Committee  shall  represent  the  company  in  any  other 
matter  for  which  the  company,  through  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, may  request  its  co-operation,  not  only  during  the 
construction,  but  also  during  the  wod^ing  of  the  canal." 

Being  offered  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year,  Hayes's 
Secretaiy  of  tbe  Navy,  Mr.  Thompson,  to  whom  had 
been  entrusttMl  the  task  of  strenijtliening  the  position 
of  the  United  States  on  the  lower  isthmus,  was  now 
induced  by  de  Lesseps  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  bestir  himself  henceforth  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  at  Panama.  De  Lesseps  also 
appointed  three  gi-eat  banking  firms  in  New  York, 
J.  and  W.  Seligman,  Drexel  Morgan  and  Co.,  and 
Winslow  Lanier  and  Co.,  to  act  as  the  financial 
agents  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  in  the  United 
States,  and  promised  each  house  very  liberal  com- 
missions for  its  services.*  This  was  all  good  business, 
but  the  transactions  were,  to  say  the  least,  incougru- 

I  From  a  subsequent  Congressional  investigation  it  appears  that  these 
three  banks  together  received  $i,2(X>,ooo, — practically  for  the  use  of  their 
names  and  nothing  more. — C/.  Report  of  Cong.  Com.  of  Investigation, 
March  2,  1893. 
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ous  and  somewhat  disparagiug  withal  to  the  Ameri- 
can patriotism  that  was  then  beiug  vaunted  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  expressed  in  the  President's 
message.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  de 
Lesseps  then  possessed  an  untarnished  ivputation  as 
an  engineer,  and  seemed  to  have  unlimited  funds  at 
his  distK)sal ;  while  the  prospects  of  revenue  from 
the  American  canal  project  ^vere  certainly  not  bril- 
liant. Furthermore,  the  diiilomatic  French  pro- 
moter had  ap[^arently  accepted  the  President's 
condition  of  American  control  over  his  canal,  and 
thus  placed  the  project  on  a  jMirely  commercial 
basis,  open  t(»  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Having  thus  arranged  matters  to  the  smallest 
detail  in  America,  de  Lesseps  sailed  for  Livei'potd 
on  April  12,  1880,  well  pleased  with  his  mission, 
and  determined  now  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
Europe  in  his  bold  plans.' 

No  sooner  had  de  Lesseps  departed  for  Europe 
than  the  Nicaragua  canal  pi^imotei's  found  themselves 
opposed  by  still  another  scheme  of  inter-  ^ 
oceanic  transit.  The  antagonism  this  time  'Eada  Ship- 
arose  in  the  United  States,  and  was  lepre-  Railway 
eented  by  a  company  organized  by  Captain 
Eads,  who  ha<l  a  [►Ian  iu  mind  for  a  shi^vrailway 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

This  idea  of  transporting  loaded  vessels  across  the 

'  De  Lesseps's  Prospecttis,  November  15,  1880,  and  Report  of  January 
31.  1681. 

The  Panama  Canal,  Report  of  the  U,  S.  Congressional  Committee  of 
Investigation,  Mnrch  2  and  11.  1893.     Wa&hington  Govt.  I'rint. 

Rodhguea,  lot,  at.,  p.  (13. 
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isjjthnius  by  rail  was  no  novelty.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  William  F.  Channiug  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  some  years  before  while  the  Panama  railway 
project  was  still  being  discussed  in  this  country.  In 
1805  a  patent  was  taken  out,  and,  the  railroad  hav- 
ing been  constructed  l>y  this  time  in  Panama,  the 
plan  then  was  to  utilize  the  Honduras  route  for  tlie 
purpose.  The  British-IIonduras  Interoceanic  Rail- 
way Company  had  thus  far  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  «lt;liuite  under  its  concession  of  1864, 
and  the  j)atentees  of  the  ship-railway  therefore  hoped 
to  engage  English  and  American  capital  in  their 
scheme,  and  combine  with  the  railway  company  for 
the  construction  of  the  work.  No  funds  conld  be 
raised,  however,  and  the  pi'oject  was  al)andoned. 

Shortly  after  this  Captain  James  B,  Eads  gained 
his  reputation  as  an  engineer  of  great  originality  and 
resource  by  the  construction  of  his  big  bri<lge  across 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  On  the  completion  of 
this  structure  Eads  further  added  to  his  fame  by 
proving  to  an  incrfdulons  puV)lic  the  practicability 
of  his  scheme  foi'  deepening  the  tdmnnel  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  by  means  of  jetties.  Congress  appropri- 
ated funds  for  th«  c<mtinnation  of  the  jetty  system, 
and  Eads  was  looked  upon  as  the  leatling  civil  engi- 
neer of  the  day. 

Surveviui'  his  successful  work  from  the  last  of  the 
finishetl  jetties  Eads  tui'ned  to  one  of  his  assistants 
and  said  :  "  We  must  next  discharge  the  commercial 
volume  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Pacific  ocean.** 
With  this  idea  in  mind  he  examined  into  the  ques- 
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tion  of  interoceanto  ciuiimuiiioatiou,  and  of  all  the 
schemes  of  transit  thus  far  put  f<^)r\vard,  he  was  luost 
impressed  with  Dr.  Chatiuing's  pmjt^ct  of  u  ship-rail- 
way. The  details  of  the  plau  did  not  seem  sat- 
isfactory to  Eads,  however,  so  he  modified  them 
cousiderably  according  to  his  own  ideas.  As  tiiially 
set  forth  the  plans  provided  for  a  ciadle  car  in  which 
a  loaded  vessel  might  be  taken  bodily  from  the  water 
and  carried  across  the  isthmus  on  a  four-fold  steel 
track,  the  car  to  be  drawn  l>y  four  p(»wei*ful  locomo- 
tives abreast.  But  to  Eads  the  Honduras  route  did 
not  seem  at  all  advantageous  for  his  pui-poses,  either 
from  a  technical  or  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  he  tht-refore,  endeuviu'ed  to  persuade  de  Lesseps 
t<j  adopt  his  plau^i  at  Panama.  But  the  French  pro- 
m<iter  wouM  have  nothing  I)ut  a  sea-level  canal,  so 
Eads  then  determined  to  apply  bis  scheme  for  a  ship- 
railway  on  the  Telmantepec  route  instead. 

The  right  of  way  aci'o><s  this  isthiiHis  still  belonged 
to  an  American  company.  Mr.  Ilargous  and  his  as- 
sociates failed,  as  we  know,  in  their  original  endeav- 
or to  forestall  the  Panama  ct)mpany  and  construct 
the  first  railroad  across  the  American  isthtiuis;  but 
in  1857  the  Tehuantepec  railwiiy  project  had  been 
revivt'd,  an<l  a  fresh  survey  of  the  route  had  been 
conducted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Sidell,  U. 
S.  A.  A  definite  line  was  then  adopted,  but  the  war 
intervening  soon  after,  nothing  further  was  attempted 
until  1870,  when  a  new  ct>mpany  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Simon  Stevens.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Mexican  governmeut   of   December   20,    1870, 
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this  ccmpauy  gained  tlie  additional  I'ight  to  constr 
n  cauiil  as  well  as  a  railway  across  the  isthmus,  a 
succeeded  in  having  a  coiumittee  ap[X)inted,  to  e; 
amine  the  principal  artificial  water-ways  of  Euroj 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Tehuaut^ 
pec  railway  and  ship-canal. 

The  project  again  hung  fire  at  this  point,  however 
and  Eads  found  the  Tehuantepec  concessionaries  ve 
willing  to  inei'ge  their  intei'ests  with  his  and  arran 
for  a  shiivraJlway  instead  of  a  canal  across  the  ist 
mu8.     A  company  was  thereupon  «)rganized  for  th' 
jjurpose,  and  on  May   6,  1881,  the  Mexican  goveri 
nient  granted  the  promoters  a  very  favorable  col 
cession  for  tlie  wt,trk. 

Eads  estimated  the  cost  of  construction  at  $1 
750,000,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessa; 
expenses  he  and  his  associates  then  appealed  to  Co 
gress  to  grant  them  a  financial  guaranty  of  ^2,500," 
OOO  a  year  for  fifteen  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  providetl  that  they  proved  the  possibility 
of  trans|>ortiug  a  vessel  of  3000  tons  burden  unin- 
jured across  the  isthmus,'  The  bill  was  referred  t^| 
the  Ibuise  Committee  which  was  then  engaged  itP 
studying  the  question  of  interoceanic  communication. 
Eads  himself  aiipeared  a  number  of  times  before  the 
committee,  and  explained  his  project  in  detail.  Con- 
gi-essnieu  had  a  high  I'espect  for  Eads's  ability  as  an 
euLriueer  on  account  of  his  successful  solution  of  tbf^ 


I 
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'  In  ihe  concession  of  iSSr  the  Mexican  government  had  already  granted 
a  similar  guaranty  of  $1,250,000,  on  condition  that  a  further  guaranty  of 
$3,300,000  be  obtained  from  foreign  nations. 
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puzzling  problem  of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  con- 
vincing were  his  present  arguments,  that  the  com- 
mittee registered  its  preliminary  approval  of  the 
project  in  its  report,  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  but  proper  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  able 
and  well-known  engineers,  naval  architects,  and  ship-builders 
of  the  world,  the  construction  of  a  ship-railway  at  Tehuantepec, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  have  been  submitted  to 
them  by  Mr.  Eads,  is  entirely  practicable.  Indeed,  many  of 
these  experts  go  much  further  than  this,  and  declare  that  a 
railway  is  preferable  to  a  canal  ; — first,  in  the  economy  with 
which  it  can  be  constructed  ;  second,  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  enlarged  when  commerce  demands  enlargement  ; 
third,  in  the  economy  with  which  it  can  be  operated  ;  and 
fourth,  in  its  ability  to  transport  vessels  with  greater  rapidity 
and  less  delay.' 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Menocal  was  busily  encraged 
in   Nicaragtia  prevailing  upon   that  government  to 
grant    his   company    a    concessit>n.      But 
Blanchet  had  also  been  exerting  his  influ-    J*  ^*^-  ^** 

1        -vT.  1-1         huantepec, 

ence  again  upon  the  JNicaragiian  legisla-  Nicaragua, 
ture.  and  had  left  an  impression  that  the  *"^ 

Freucli  company,  with  unlimited  funds  at 
its  back,  would  be  willing  to  shift  it  allegiance  to 
Nicaragua  if  proper  arrangements  coidd  be  matle  with 

'  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  "  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Interoceaaic  Problem." 
New  York.  1886. 

T^e  Scicnli^fic  American,  Januan-,  1886, 

Daniel  Ainmcn.  "  Tiic  Certainties  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Contrasted 
'irith  ihc  Uncertainties  of  the  Eads  Ship-Railway."  Washington,  1886. 
Sullivan.  Av.  (it. 

Simon  Stevens,  "  The  New  Route  of  Commerce  by  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
liuantcpcc."  London,  1871. 
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tlie  govermuent.  Meuoeal  bad  to  bestir  himself  to 
combat  tbis  impression,  but  managed  to  couviuce 
the  Nicaraguau  authorities  io  the  end  that  the 
American  i^ronioters  were  really  in  earnest  this  time 
and  that  their  government  was  supporting  them  in 
their  project.  It  was  therefore  finally  agreed  that 
Nicaragua  should  gi-ant  the  Provisional  Society  a 
concession  ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  a  regular 
canal  company  should  be  organized,  and  actual  work 
begun  on  the  canal  within  the  space  of  two  years 
from  May  22,  1880. 

This  was  a  very  short  space  of  time  in  which  to 
arrange  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  the  work, 
and  Grant  liimself  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  attempt,  but  his  associates, 
on  the  uther  hand,  were  still  eager  to  enter  the  list 
with  their  rivals  and  bid  for  government  aid. 
Strong  influence  had  already  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  House  Committee  by  de  Lesseps's  agents  in 
the  interests  of  Panama,  and  now  Eads  had  come  to 
the  front  with  his  original  scheme  for  a  ship-railway, 
and  was  scoring  his  points,  as  we  know. 

On  Januaiy  -6, 1881,  the  House  Committee  added. 
fresh  complexity  to  the  problem  by  lianding  in  its 
report.  Instead  of  digesting  the  material  and  com- 
ing to  a  <lefinite  conclusion,  as  Grant's  commission 
of  inquiry  had  done,  this  committee  clung  close  to 
its  instructions,  and  simply  gave  out  in  an  aliridged 
form,  the  testimony  it  had  received  and  the  infoima- 
tion  it  had  collected  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
several  routes.     The  advantages  of  the  Nicaraguan 
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project  were  indeed  reiterated,  but  Eads'a  scheme 
now  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  approval,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  the  Panama  tide-level  plan  also  received  a 
more  favoral>le  mention  than  before. 

Thus  the  first  result  of  the  report  was  to  bring 
the  three  modern  projects  of  intei'oceanic  communi- 
cation,— the  Tehuan tepee  ship- railway,  the  Nica- 
ragua lock-canal,  and  the  tide-level  canal  across 
Panama, — squarely  before  the  American  public  as 
competitors.  But  Congress  had  been  called  upon  to 
provide  for  an  American  canal,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  decide  on  a  definite  route.  The 
trouble  seemed  to  lie  in  the  lackof  auflicient  evidence 
on  the  subject,  so  the  Senate  then  turned  to  the 
Navy  Department,  on  March  17th,  requesting  "  such 
information  as  had  been  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  relating  to  the  problem  of  interoceanic 
communication  by  the  American  Isthmus."* 

Such  evidence  must  go  to  prove  their  contentions, 
the  Nicaragua  enthusiasts  thought,  as  Grant's  com- 
mission had  rendered  its  favorable  decision  on  their 
project  upon  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion. But  the  time  at  their  disposal  was  growing 
short,  and  an  extension  of  their  concession  was  neces- 
sary if  Congress  was  not  yet  ready  to  decide.  Caj> 
tain  Phelps  and  Captain  Lull  therefore  set  out  for 
Nicaragua  to  use  their  powers  of  persuasion  upon 

'  The  duty  of  tabulating  the  data  on  the  can&l  question  and  collecting  the 
reptorts  of  the  several  surveys,  in  the  illness  of  Admiral  Nourse,  to  whom 
the  task  was  assigned,  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  John  T.  Sullivan,  U.  S.  N., 
who.  on  April  38,  1883,  submitted  the  volamioous  report  so  often  referred 
to  in  these  pages. 
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the  authorities  there  to  grant  their  company  a  further 
respite.  But  Blanchet  ha<l  already  anticipated  their 
failing  and  was  again  negotiating  for  a  concession  to 
the  Fi*ench  when  they  arrived.  It  was  a  nip-and- 
tuck  struggle  this  time,  but  >\ith  the  timely  diplo- 
matic aid  of  their  State  Department,  the  Americans 
were  again  successful,  and  secured  a  further  exten- 
sion of  their  concession  to  September  30, 1884. 

It  was  also  necessary-  to  bnng  their  project  for- 
mally before  Congress,  and  thus  meet  Eads  on  his 
own  ground.  Eaily  in  the  next  session,  therefore, 
on  December  15,  1881,  Senator  Miller  of  California 
presented  their  bill,  calling  for  political  protection 
and  a  government  guaranty  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
project.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  was  encountered. 
Whatever  might  be  the  technical  advantages  of  the 
Nicaragua  route,  the  Senators  knew  very  well  that 
the  construction  of  an  American  canal  in  this  region 
would  surely  involve  the  government  in  another 
diplomatic  controversy  with  Great  Britain.  The 
domestic  aspects  of  the  question  had  thus  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  bill  was  turned  over  by  the 
Senate  to  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
consideration.  After  careful  deliberation  of  some 
months  the  bill  was  reported  back  with  amendments, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  further  consideration.  There  the 
question  was  again  gone  over  in  detail,  and  it  was 
not  until  July  21st  that  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House.  Still  further  amendments  were  added  in 
this  report,  but  the  committee  considered  the  matter 
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to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  country  aud  lioped 
the  conskleratioiis  it  set  fuitli  "would  induce  Con- 
gress to  give  its  prompt  attention  to  tbe  report." 

In  a  three-coraered  fight  it  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  that  the  two  weaker  combine  against  the  strong- 
est, and  this  was  the  predicament  the  Nicaragua 
promoters  now  found  themselves  in.  De  Lesseps 
did  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  the  Tehuantepec  ship- 
railway  scheme,  but  he  could  not  brook  a  competing 
canal  project.  Eads?,  on  the  other  hand,  was  looking 
to  government  support,  and  it  was  the  NiL'aragua 
promoters,  and  not  de  Lesseps,  who  were  balking 
him  in  this.  So  Eads  and  de  Lesseps,  naturally 
enough,  joined  forces  in  the  lold>y  to  keep  Congress 
from  committing  itself  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal.  Thus  no  action  w^as  taken  on  the  House 
Committee's  report,  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  pro- 
motei-s  had,  therefore,  to  begin  their  fight  anew  when 
Congress  reassembled.  Their  bill  was  this  time  pi^e- 
sented  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Kosecrans  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  referred  again  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  reported  back  as  before, 
but  through  the  persistent  influence  of  the  opposi- 
tion lobby,  action  on  the  report  was  delayed  until 
late  in  the  session.  It  then  came  up  as  unfinished 
business,  and  a  majority  was  indeed  enlisted  in  its 
favor,  the  final  vote  standing  127  Ayes  and  76  Nays, 
But  a  two-thirds  vote  was  needed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rejiort  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  the  Nicaragua 
t  enthusiasts  had  to  accept  their  defeat. 
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But  Eads  was  no  more  successful  with  his  bill,  so 
it  was  de  Lesseps  who  really  came  out  victorious  in 
this  struggle  before  Cougress.  He  had  demanded 
nothing  of  the  government  but  the  confusion  of  his 
enemies,  and  being  fortunate  enough  to  have  two 
American  rivals,  he  had  only  to  set  the  one  upon 
the  other  in  order  to  gain  his  own  ends.^ 

*  U.  S.  Hoase  Report,  aii,  46th  Cong.,  3d  Sess. 
U.  S.  Hoiue  RqxiTt,  1698,  Senate  Report  368,  47tli  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
U.  S.  Senate  Report,  95a,  47tli  Cong.,  3d  Sess. 

North  AmericoH  Review,  Oct  and  Nov.,  1885,  under  "  Recollectioiis  of 
General  U.  S.  Grant." 

The  Interocaudc  Catial  0/ Nicaragua,  loa  dt,  p.  II. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ANOTHER    DIPLOMATIC   BOUT   WITH   ENGLAND. 

1'^HE  contest  between  the  rival  routes  left 
Panama  master  of  the  immediate  situa- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  the  struggle  also  had 
other  and  more  far-reaching  effects.  From  the  very 
moment  that  the  canal  question  came  up  for  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  in  the  sittings  of  the 
various  committees,  tliroutrhout  the  re-  cuyton- 
ports  submitted,  and  in  all  the  resolutions  Buiwer 
adopted,  the  Clayton-Buhver  treaty  stood  Aeain. 
threateningly  in  the  background,  ready  to 
cast  its  pall  over  every  expression  of  Americanism. 
The  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaraguan  projects  had  thus 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  governmental  support,  while  de 
Lesseps  and  his  agents,  who  had  so  skilfully  avoided 
the  political  issue,  were  given  free  rein  in  their 
plans. 

In  examining  into  the  matter  the  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress  were  very  soon  forced  to  recognize 
that  the  President's  American  canal  policy  could  not 
be  carried  out  under  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  without  coming  into  direct  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  political  control  of  the  canal. 
John  Quiucy  Adams  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  see 
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throogh  Canning's  clever  move,  and  consequently 
fused  to  allow  England  tx)  figure  as  the  one  Europearf' 
exception  to  the  Monroe  doctrine ;  bnt  a?  far  as  the 
transit  question  was  concerned,  his  foresight  went 
for  naught,  for  Palmei-ston  soon  after  forced  Cla}'toQ 
to  admit  Great  Britain  as  a  silent  partner  in  the  cani 
project,  and  Buchanan  then  sealed  the  bargain  witj 
Lis  approval.     Thus  whatever  the  President  migl 
now  say  as  to  the  policy  of  American  control,  the 
hands  of  Congress  were  bound. 

Not  having  themselves  to  blame  in  the  matter,  the 
committee-men  in  Congress  fell  to  abusing  the  Tay- 
lor and  Buchanan  administrations  for  their  blundersH 
*'  The  attitude  assumed  on  this  occasion,"  one  com- 
mittee said,  "  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
(Clayton)  was  so  strangely  inconsistent  alike  with 
the  interests  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  ad- 
vert to  it  without  pain."  Another  fretfully  remarked 
that  "  the  shortsightedness  and  weakness  of  Mr. 
Clayton  on  this  occasion  were  the  less  excusable 
since  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  conscious  not 
only  of  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  the  advan- 
tages he  was  throwing  away  for  his  country,  but 
also  of  the  entire  legitimacy  of  our  claim  to  those 
ad  van  tagea"  ^^^| 

The  committee  delegated  by  the  House  to  call  ror 
a  convention  of  the  Spanish- American  States  and 
re[>ort  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  also  came  to  the 
dead-wall  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  before  it 
had   even  concluded  its  preliminary  deliberations. 
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Finding  it  could  proceed  no  fuither  along  the  lines 
laid  down,  this  committee  then  reported  that  "  so 
long  as  the  Claytou-Bulwer  treaty  has  a  formal 
shadow  of  existence,  it  cannot  but  tend  to  cloud 
and  obscure  the  perfectly  simple,  Just,  and  equitable 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
oceanic  transit  question,  and  to  any  plans  or  enter- 
piisea  wherever  originated  and  organized  for  opening 
a  sea-way  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama  or  the 
Central  American  States." 

Immediate  transit  projects  might  well  enough  be 
left  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of- the  past,  but  the  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory  diplomatic  situation  could  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  ;  so  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  the  Senate  and  the  House,  having 
suffered  the  Tehuautepec  and  Nicai'ugua  j>ru2)osals 
to  go  by  the  board,  finally  got  together,  on  April  16, 
1880,  an«l  complemented  the  President's  American 
canal  policy  in  a  joint  resolution  to  the  following 
effect : 


"  Resolved  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  respectfully  requested,  if  the  same  in  his  opinion 
shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  lo  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  the  formal  and  final  abrogation  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  April  19,  1850,  between  the  United  Slates  of  America 
and  Her  British  Majesty,  commonly  called  the  *  Ship-Canal 
Treaty  '  or  the  '  Claytou-Bulwer  Treaty.' " ' 

Gai-field's  administration  was  installed  at  this  June- 

'  U.  S.  House  Report,  1121.  46th  Cong.,  sd  Sess. 
U.  S.  House  Report,  1698,  47tU  Cong.,  rst  Se». 
U.  S.  Senate  Report,  952,  47th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
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ture  and  it  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  Secretary  of  State 
James   G.    Blaine,   to   open   this  fresh    diplomatic 
§.  144.        controversy    with    Great    Britain    for  the 
Bi&ine'«      abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
Letter*to    Following  the  earlier  resolations  of   Co 
the  Powers  gresa  aucl  President  Hayes's  message  on  th 
of  Europe,  py^jject,    Blaine    thought   it    best,  first>  to, 
infoi*m  all  the  j^owers  of  Euroioe  of  his  government*! 
general  intention  to  maintain  its  p<:)litical  control  ov 
the  canal  route,  and  then  answer  Englanti's  s|>ecial  ex 
oeptions  to  the  decision  as  they  were  reconled.     Ta3 
this  end  he  composed  a-very  carefully  wordetl  circular 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  he  despatched  on  June 
1  SSI,  to  the  American  ministers  abroad,  with  iniitni< 
tions  to  communicate  its  contents  to  the  several  gor< 
«mments  to  which  they  were  respectively  accre(.lited.| 

The  reported  European  guaranty  of  the  Pai 
OMkal  route  was  made  the  main  subject  of 
desptttch,  and  of  course  Blaine  took  strong 
against  any  such  intenrentioD  of  the  powere  in  Ai 
iean  affairs.  The  United  States  governments  he  maiii- 
taioed,  had  already  **  positively  and  efficacionsly^ 
gaaianteed  the  neutrality  of  this  route,  and  di«t<e> 
wHIi  also  tlie  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  tlie 
tory  in  questioa.  This  guau^tnty,  tlierefon; 
ccwtiniwd^  **  does  nol  require  reinfbrrement  or 
■kwi  or  asaent  f7»m  any  other  powvr,^  and,  moreo 
*— yfJaMtiHiai;  tW  guanmty  ....  woald 
iw^  D6  ngjaiocd  DT  tais  gownnaeat  as  aa 
for  intmaMi  mto  a  feld  wkeM  iIm  local  and  gesenU 
of  tka  UMtod  States  ««f  Awriea  nMK  Im 
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considered  before  tbose  of  any  other  power  save 
those  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  ixloiie."  The 
Secretary  then  tteclared  agaiu,  in  the  luuguage  of  his 
predecessor  Mr.  Evarts,  that  his  government  had  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  purely  commercial  man- 
agement of  the  canal,  but  was  determined,  neverthe- 
less, to  maintain  its  political  control  over  the  route, 
and,  he  went  on,  *'  the  United  States  of  America  will 
insist  upon  her  right  to  take  all  needful  precautions 
against  the  possiliility  of  the  isthmus-transit  being, 
in  any  event,  used  offensively  against  her  interest 
upon  the  land  or  upon  the  sea."  **  If  the  proposed 
canal  were  a  channel  of  communication  near  to  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  ...  it  might  veiy  prop- 
erly  be  urged  that  the  influence  of  the  European 
powers  should  be  commensurate  with  their  interests," 
Blaine  argued,  and,  if  assured  of  equal  participation 
in  its  enjoyment,  the  United  States  could  find  no 
fault  with  the  exercise  of  such  influence,  "The 
case,  however,  is  here  reversed,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
an  agreement  between  the  European  states  to  jointly 
guarantee  the  neutrality,  and,  in  effect,  control  the 
political  character  of  a  highway  of  commerce,  remote 
from  them  and  near  to  us,  forming  substantially  a 
part  of  oui"  coast  line,  and  promising  to  become  the 
chief  means  of  transportation  between  otir  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  states,  would  be  viewed  by  this  govern- 
ment with  the  gravest  conceni."  Thus  Blaine  con- 
cluded in  still  more  definite  language,  "Any  attempt 
to  supersede  that  guaranty  by  an  agreement  between 
European  powers  which  maintain  vast  armies  and 
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patrol  the  sea  witli  imineuse  fleets  and  whose  inter* 
est  io  the  canal  and  its  operations  can  never  be  so 
vital  and  supreme  as  ours,  would  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  alliance  against  the  United  states."' 

Blaine  hardly  expected  the  continental  powers 
to  take  any  present  exception  to  his  remarks,  as  de 
§.  145.  Lesseps  had  already  abandoned  his  idea  of 
Blaine's  jj  joint  European  protectorate  of  the  Paua- 
American  ™*  canal  route.  But  with  Great  Britain  it 
Policy.  \va.s  quite  different.  Neither  her  govern- 
ment nor  her  citizens  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  de  Lesseps's  plans,  and  yet  Blaine  had  classed 
the  British  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Europeans,  and 
distinctly  told  tlieiu  that  they  must  have  nothing 
further  to  say  in  regard  to  the  political  control  of  any 
canal  across  the  American  isthmus.  Now,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  still  in  force, 
Great  Britain  was  allowed  a  half  interest  in  the  con- 
trol of  all  three  transit- ways,  and  consequently  must 
object  to  any  such  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine as  Blaine  was  attempting  to  apply  in  the  canal 
controvei-sy. 

Blaine  confidently  expected  this,  and  knowing  full 
well  that  the  narrower  issue  ))etween  England  and 
the  United  States  w'ould  be  drawn  in  Nicaragua 
rather  than  Panama,  he  hastened  to  prepare  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  that  country  t<>  meet  it. 

Congress  evidently  had  in  mind  a  closer  union  of 
the  United  States  and  Spanish  America  ^vith  refer- 

'For  full  text  of  this  despatch  see  Sen.  Ex.  Doc..  194, 47th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess, 
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ence  to  the  Monroe  doctriue,  and  Blaine's  first  efforts 
were  therefore  directed  toward  uniting  the  Central 
American  states  in  our  interests.  He  accordingly 
instnicted  Mi.  Logan,  the  new  United  States  minister 
to  these  countries,  who  was  then  about  to  start  for  his 
post,  to  nsit  all  the  states  of  Central  America  and  en- 
deavor to  persuade  them  to  ^ive  over  their  ceaseless 
quanvlJiiig  and  unite  once  nu>re  into  a  confederacy, 
jiroiuising  them  the  constant  aid  and  encouragement 
of  the  United  States  in  cementing  the  Unicm. 

Logan  di<l  as  he  was  told  but  soon  liecame  pessi- 
mistic criuceniing  the  i^.K)Ssibility  of  a  united  Central 
American  l^epublic.  "  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,"  Logan  wrote  to  Blaine, 
"supported  by  ample  resources  of  money,  ships  and 
men  couKl  tie  them  into  a  single  g(A'ei*nraent."  But 
Blaine  was  not  discouraged,  for  he  never  expected 
Lis  Pau-.£Vmerican  plans  Ui  mature  in  a  day.  He 
then  STiggested  to  the  several  Presidents  ttf  tht^  isth- 
mian repul>lics,  that  they  meet  together  in  Panama 
and  talk  the  situation  over ;  but  as  tlie  Unite<l  States 
were  not  to  be  represented  at  this  peace  Cfsngress^  the 
Spanish-^Vmerican  executives  failed  to  respond.  See- 
ing then  that  initiative  \vas  nttt  to  lie  expected  from 
the  parties  concerned,  Blaine  issued  a  fonnal  inWta- 
tion  tf»  the  Central  American  states  to  send  delegates 
to  a  peace  congress  to  be  held  in  "Washington  in 
November,  1882. 

As  might  have  been  expected  Costa  Rica  was  again 
the  only  state  which  held  aloof.  The  mithorities  of 
this  republic  always  looked  to  Euroi>eau  rather  than 
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American  support,  and  just  now  the  French  were  ia 
high  favor  there,  represented  by  Blanchet  and  his 
associates,  Guatemala,  on  the  contrary,  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  became  enthusiastic  over  Blaine's 
Pan-American  schemes.  The  Liberals  had  long  been 
working  toward  a  union  of  the  Central  American 
states,  Guatemala's  President  maintained,  but  as  yet 
they  had  never  proved  strong  enough  to  effect  their 
desires  unassisted,  and,  since  the  days  of  Walker's 
expedition,  the  United  States  had  only  showTi  them- 
selves inclined  to  render  Spanish-x\merica  their  moral 
support.  What  the  Liberal  party  now  demanded 
was  the  material  assistance  of  some  strong  foreign 
power  to  accompIit*h  Its  design,  and,  the  Guatemalan 
executive  declared  the  United  States  was  the  only 
government  which  could  render  such  aid.  This  was 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  Blaine's  own  ideas, 
but  the  time  for  such  action  had  not  yet  come,  and, 
indeed,  it  t^»olv  Bcveral  yeara  more  of  manceuvring 
before  the  iSpauisli- Americans  actually  came  to  Wash- 
ington on  their  first  Pan-American  mission.' 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  had  been  making 
her  inHuenee  felt  in  Central  America  in  <|uite  a 
g     ,  ditferent  way.      The  British  foreign  policy 

iyiosquito  moves  fonvard  more  steadily  and  smo<:>thly, 
Protector-  — j^jjj  indeed  with  much  less  outwivrd 
"fuss, — than  oure ;  and  had  Blaine  only 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the  affair  more 
closely,  he  must  have  recognized  that  his  tli])lomacy 
was  distanced  from  the  start.     The  fact  was,  Blaine's 

'  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  U.  S.,  1880-8 1. 
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Pan-^^jnerican  promises  were  given  too  late  in  the 
day  to  affect  the  immediate  question  of  interoceanic 
ti'ansit ;  for  wliile  the  attention  of  our  Congress  was 
absorbed  In  passing  its  bellicose  resolutions,  England 
had  quietl}'  stepped  in  and  raised  yet  another  bar  to 
oiu'  claims  over  the  Nicaragua  canal  route. 

Ever  since  Secretary  Seward's  promises  of  support, 
the  Nicaraguan  authorities  had  continued  to  with- 
hold their  promised  indemnity  to  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians, and  i>ersistently  refused  to  abide  by  the  terais 
of  the  treaty  of  Managua.  The  British  Foreign  Office, 
nevertheless,  quietly  acquiesced  in  such  infringe- 
ment until  it  had  fully  established  its  case.  Then, 
in  1880,  before  Blaine  had  an  inkling  oi  its  plans, 
a  peremptory  demand  was  made  upon  Nicaragua 
to  submit  all  mattei's  in  dispute  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  for  arbitration.  True,  the  United  States 
were  in  no  wise  consulted  in  the  matter ;  but  then 
they  could  not  Justly  c<tmplaiu  of  the  slight,  as  they 
had  already  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1860,  and  the  questions  at 
issue  only  involved  its  proj>er  interpretation.  Lack- 
ing American  support  when  she  most  needed  it, 
Nicaragua  had  been  obliged  to  agree,  and  thus,  in 
July,  1881,  the  ira}ierial  arbitrator  handed  down  his 
decision  as  follows : 

(i)  Nicaragua's  sovereignty  over  the  reservation  is  limited 
and  Mosquitia  constitutes  merely  an  inseparable  "  political 
appurtenance  of  the  main  country." 

(2)  Nicaragua  has  no  right  to  regulate  trade,  nor  levy  im- 
port or  export  duties  within  Mosquitia,  nor  grant  any  conces- 
sions within  its  territory. 
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(3)  Grertown  is  a  free  port,  and  Nicaragua  can  collect 
Beither  import  nor  export  duties  there. 

(4)  Nicaragua's  only  source  of  revenue  from  Mosquuia  is 
from  postage  stamps  and  coinage. 

(3)  Mosquitia  is  entitled  to  its  own  flag  with  some  emblem 
of  Nicaragua  sovereignty  attached. 

(6)  The  subvention  stipulated  in  the  treaty  must  be  paid  in 
full  by  Nicaragua. 

(7)  Nicaragua  only  holds  her  rights  in  Mosquitia  so  long  aa 
she  obeys  the  treaty,  and  the  moment  she  departs  from  its 
terms  Great  Britain  may  rightly  interfere,  for  "  England  has  an 
interest  of  its  own  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  favor  of  those  who  were  formerly  under  its  protection, 
and  therefore  also  a  right  of  its  own  to  insist  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  promises  as  well  as  of  all  other  clauses  of  the 
treaty." 

This  decision  was  little  short  of  a  complete  reaffir- 
mation of  the  Mosquito  protectorate  which  Great 
Britain  was  supposed  to  have  abandoned;  but,  as 
usual,  the  United  States  only  brought  up  their  Mon- 
roe doctrine  in  rebuttal  after  the  whole  matter  had 
been  concluded.' 

Blaine,  raoreover,  appears  to  have  been  totally  un- 
aware of  this  practical  revival  of  the  British  claims 
to  the  mouth  of  the  proposed  canal,  and 
thus,  with  scarcely  an  inch  of  diplomatic 
opens  the  ground  to  Stand  ujx>n,  he  plunged  at  once 
Campaign  i°^<^  *  diplomatic  controversy  \\4th  England 
with  Great  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Bntain.  treaty  according  to  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congi-ess. 

'  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  U.  S.,  1S80-S1. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  io,  53d  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  pp.  76-143. 

De  Kalb,  ix.  cit. 
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His  circular  letter  bad,  he  thought,  sufficiently  in- 
timated his  general  intentions,  and  so,  on  Noveml>er 
19,  1881,  Blaine  addressed  a  long  despatch  to  Mr, 
Lowell,  our  minister  in  London,  outlining  his  case 
under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  This  treaty,  he 
began,  was  agreed  upon  some  thirty  years  befoi'e 
under  exceptional  circumstances  which  were  tempo* 
rary  in  character  and  which  now  no  longer  exist 
Each  government  then  claimed  certain  rights  in  Cen* 
tral  America,  and  both  were  anxious  to  see  a  transit- 
way  constructed  at  once.  The  United  States  did 
not  possess  sufficient  capital  at  that  time  to  under- 
take the  work  alone,  and  therefore  the  desire  for 
British  funds  greatly  influenced  the  convention. 
But  all  this  has  changed,  Blaine  continued,  and  the 
United  States,  having  since  developed  their  interests 
along  the  Pacific  coast  so  enormously,  now  have  new 
duties  to  perform  with  which  the  Clayton-Bidwer 
treaty  interferes.  The  idea  of  this  treaty  was  to  place 
the  two  signatory  jx>wer8  on  a  plane  of  equality,  but 
its  present  operation,  Blaine  maintained,  would  practi- 
cally concede  "  ta  (treat  Britiun  the  control  of  what- 
ever canal  may  be  constructed " ;  for  "  the  treaty 
binds  the  United  States  not  to  use  its  military  force 
in  any  precautionaiy  measure, w*hile  it  leaves  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  perfectly  free  and  unre- 
strained," In  order  to  e4pialize  matters  on  this  basis 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  prohiViit  war  ves- 
sels of  Great  Britain  from  passing  through  the  canal ; 
for,  our  Secretary  argued,  "if  no  American  soldier  is 
to  be  quartered  on  the  isthmus  to  protect  the  rights  of 
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his  country  in  the  interoceanic  canal,  surely  by  the 
fair  logic  of  neutrality,  no  \Far  vessel  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  waters  that 
control  either  entrance  to  the  canal."  Inasmuch  as 
England  has  fortified  and  now  holds  all  "  the  stra- 
tegic points  that  control  the  route  to  India,"  it  is 
therefore  no  more  unreasonable,  Blaine  maintained, 
"  for  the  United  States  to  demand  a  share  in  these 
fortifications,  or  to  demand  their  absolute  neutraliza- 
tion, than  for  England  to  make  the  same  demand  in 
perpetuity  from  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  transit  across  the  Amencan  continent."  As  Eng- 
land thus  guards  the  route  to  her  colonies,  so  the 
United  States  only  desire  to  guard  their  route  to 
a  section  of  their  own  territory  compiising,  Blaine 
said,  "nearly  800,000  square  miles, — larger  in  extent 
than  the  German  Empire  and  the  four  Latin 
countries  of  Europe  combined, — "  and  inhabited 
not  by  people  of  alien  races,  as  was  the  case 
with  India,  but  by  citizens  "  of  our  own  blood  and 
kindred, — bone  of  our  bone- and  flesh  of  our  flesh." 
In  the  event  of  a  hostile  movement  against  the 
Pacific  states,  the  United  States  cannot  therefore, 
permit  themselves  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  which 
gives  "  the  same  right  through  the  canal  to  a  war- 
shijt  l.>ent  on  an  errand  of  destruction,  that  is  re- 
served to  its  navy  sailing  for  the  defence  (»f  the 
coast  and  protection  of  the  citizens."  "  A  mere 
agi'eement  of  neutrality  on  paper  between  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,"  Blaine  feared,  *'  might  prove  in- 
eflfectual  to  presei've  the  canal  in  time  of  hostilities." 
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"The  fii-st  Bound  of  a  caimoii  in  a  j[^eneral  European 
war  would,"  lie  said,  "  in  all  prol>a]>ility,  annul  the 
treaty  of  neutrality,  and  the  strategic  jjoBitiftu  of  the 
canal  commanding  both  oceans  might  be  held  Ijy  the 
first  naval  power  that  could  seize  it,"  and  this  would 
be  a  fatal  })low  to  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Other  nations  were  already  gaining 
Bupremacy  in  Central  America,  he  added,  and  unless 
the  treaty  of  1850  were  modified  in  some  way,  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  must  stand  by 
helpless,  wliile  some  other  ]>ower  stepped  in  and 
directed  the  canal.  Alreatly,  Blaine  p<unted  out, 
France  is  standing  sponsor  for  the  Panama  canal, 
and  uu^ler  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
the  United  States  were  not  able  to  assert  their  plain 
rights  ac<iuired  from  Colondna  in  1848. 

From  these  and  other  cimsiderations  of  a  like  na- 
ture, Blaine  was  Hmdly  able  to  conclude  that  the 
American  isthnuis  sliouhl  ]>e  jdaced  'Minder  the  con- 
trol of  that  Lrovernmeiit  least  likely  to  be  eufjajjed  iu 
war,  and  al>le,  in  any  and  every  event,  to  enforce 
the  guardiansliij)  which  she  shall  assume.  For  pro- 
tection to  hei-  awn  interests,  therefore,  the  United 
States,  in  the  tirst  instance,  asserts  her  right  to  con- 
trol the  isthmus  transit ;  and  secondly,  she  offere,  by 
such  control,  that  absolute  neutralization  of  the  canal 
as  respects  Kur<n>e!ni  ]>owers,  which  ran  in  no  other 
way  be  certainly  attained  and  lastingly  assured." 

Having  thus  in  a  somewhat  pereinptoiy  fashion 
laid  down  the  deliberate  opinion  of  his  government, 
Mr.  Blaine  roundetl  off  his  despat-ch  with  the  hoj^e 
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that  Great  Britain  woiilil  at  least  consent  to  a 
friendly  modification  of  the  disagreeable  treaty  in 
harmony  with  the  American  demands. 

Tlu8  coiihl  hardly  be  exjieeted,  however,  for 
Blaine  seemed  to  forget  that  during  all  these  years 
Great  Britain  had  l)eeu  advancing  toward  the  w€«t 
as  well  as  toward  the  east,  and  that  it  was  etjually 
imperative  in>on  her  to  fortif)'  and  guard  her  western 
as  well  as  her  eastern  trade  route.  Ever\thiug  that 
Blaine  had  t<>  nay  wa«  true  enough  as  an  ex]>ression 
of  our  national  policy,  but  if  we  felt  so  strongly  in 
the  matter,  why  had  \ve  not  acted  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  convictions  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Buchanan  had  long  ago  chised  our  case,  and  Blaine's 
arguitieiit  lieiiig  entirely  theoretical  and  t\i'  parte 
showed  no  go(xl  gi'ounds  on  which  it  coidd  be 
reopened. 

Blaine  ^vus  ijuite  right  in  his  original  sup|H:>sitioii 
that  Great  Britain  would  take  exception  tii  his  cir- 
cular letter  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  ap- 
§  148.  Lord    |j^,j  to  the  canal.     Lord   Granville  was 

Granville  s 

Reply  to  then  Foreign  8ecretar)%  and  hi*t  reply, 
Blaine's  dated  November  10,  bSSl,  crossed  Blaine's 
Letter.  special  despatch  on  the  way.  His  Lord- 
ship expressed  some  8urj)ri8e  at  the  nature 
of  the  circular  letter  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  especially  in  its  application 
to  the  British  gt>veroment-  He  was  glad,  he  said,  to 
leara  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  no  intention  of  initiating 
a  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  joint  guaranty 
of  the  isthmus,  and  lie  only  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "tlir  ]iio.siti<in  of  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  canal,  irre- 
spective t)f  the  magnitude  uf  the  conmieroial  rela- 
tions of  the  former  power  with  cfnrntriea  to  and 
from  which,  if  comjileted,  it  will  fonn  the  liighway, 
is  deteiTnined  by  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
them,  respectively,  in  the  convention  .  .  .  com- 
monly known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  "  ;  and, 
Lord  Granville  cuitly  concluded,  "  Her  Majesty's 
govemmeut  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  obser- 
vance of  all  the  engagements  of  that  treaty." 

But  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  mistaken,  for 
not  only  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  also  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  eager  to  reopen  g  ,.„ 
the  old  contest  with  England  over  the  Blaine's 
control  of  the  American  isthmus.     On  the  ^^.***?.'^"' 

Objections, 
receipt   of   Lord  Granville's   note   at   the 

hands  of  the  British  minister,  Blaine  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  the  Claytoiid^ulwer  treaty  must  hence- 
forth act  as  an  estoppel  to  any  further  theoretical 
discussion  of  American  rights.  Still  unappalled  by 
the  inherent  weakness  of  his  case,  he  thereupon  set 
bravely  to  woi-k  to  break  down  the  bar  by  the  force 
of  certain  " historical  objectionH,"  which  hedespatched 
in  a  second  note  to  Mr.  Lowell  on  November  2s>tb. 

With  great  care  Mr.  Blaine  went  over  all  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  that  passed  between  the 
two  governments  during  the  years  that  had  elapsed 
between  1850  and  1859,  quoting  veiy  largely  and 
commenting  sharply  by  the  way.  From  the  diplo- 
matic histoiy  thus  recorded,  Blaine  was  finally  able 
to  conclude  that  "the  engagements  of  the  treaty 
were  misunderstandingly  entered   into,  imperfectly 
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comprehended,  contradictorily  interpreted,  and  mu- 
tually vexatious,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  convention 
must  now  be  either  abrogated  or  revised. 

This  wa8  again  all  true  enough  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  then  Blaine  seemed  to  forget  that  his  govern- 
ment  had  come  to  these  self-same  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  early  as  1854. 
But  instead  of  insisting  upon  its  abrogation  at  this 
time,  Buchauau  had  allowed  himself  to  be  hood- 
winked in  the  matter,  while  Great  Bi-itain  pursued 
her  own  plaus.  The  treaties  she  arranged  with  the 
isthmian  states  seemed  plausible,  and  Buchanan,  as 
we  know,  had  deliberately  closed  our  case  by 
declaring  himself  "  entirely  satisfied "  with  the 
result.  This,  we  will  remember,  was  in  1860,  and 
Blaine  only  brought  his  historical  objections  down 
to  1859.  In  logic  as  well  as  in  legal  procedure,  one 
is  not  allowed  to  deal  with  estoppels  chronologically. 
On  the  coutrary,  the  last  in  time  is  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  and  by  reversing  this  order,  Blaine's  "  histo- 
rical objections"  fell  considerably  short  of  the  mark. 

Lord  Granville  deemed  Mr,  Blaine^s  theoretical 
argument  worthy  of  but  slight  consideration,  the 
s  ISO.  The  pri"*^ipl6a  upon  which  it  was  grounded 
British       being  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  "  novel  in 

f!}^ .    ,    international  law."    There  were  some  quefr 

to  Blaine  s     .  •         i        j 

Theoretical  tions  of  fact  HI  the  desj^atch,  however,  to 
Argumeat  ^liich  he  saw  fit  to  take  exception.  In  the 
Historical  fi''***  pl^ce  His  Lordship  denied  that  Her 
Objections.  Majesty's  government  exercised  any  pro- 
tectorate over  the  route  to  the  East  or  along  the 
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Suez  canal.  Then  again  he  pointed  ont  that,  inas- 
much as  English  subjects  had  aided  in  that  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  coast  to  which  Mr.  Blaine  had 
alluded,  Great  Britain  was  therefore  as  much  an 
interested  party  in  the  construction  and  control  of 
the  canal  as  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the 
unexampled  character  of  the  development  of  this 
'"Western  sea-board,  Lord  Granville  admitted  it  as  a 
fact  and  congi-atulateil  the  United  States  for  their 
share  in  the  achievement;  but,  he  continued,  he 
could  not  well  understand  how  Mr.  Blaine  could 
speak  of  it  as  unexpected.  On  the  contraiy,  Gran- 
ville argued,  as  early  as  1823  President  Monroe  him- 
self distinctly  provided  for  the  future  of  the  Pacific, 
and  surely  the  conditions  could  not  have  so  changed 
since  1850  as  to  ^varrant  the  United  States  in  vitia- 
ting the  careful  agreement  then  entered  into  between 
the  two  powers  to  cover  this  very  question.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  the  British  Secretary  admitted,  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  never 
given  rise  to  any  feelings  of  suspicion  or  alarm  in 
Europe,  but  should  they  now  change  their  plans  and 
begin  to  fortify  the  international  water-way  and 
consider  it  as  a  part  of  their  coast-line,  they  must 
expect  to  meet  the  logical  counterpart  of  thin  doc- 
trine in  the  other  powers  across  the  sea. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view, 
Lord  Granville  declared  that  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment still  legarded  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  "  intrinsically  sound  "  and 
"ajiplicable  to  the  present  state  of  affairs."     Both 
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the  United  States  and  Great  Biitain,  he  maintained, 
had  made  progress  in  the  right  direction  throagh 
the  treaties  they  had  lately  entered  into  vdih  the 
Central  American  states,  and  now.  His  Lordship 
concladed,  Great  Britain  woold  gladly  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  in  any  invitation  to  the 
powers  to  join  in  the  international  guaranty  contem- 
plated in  the  treaty. 

This  first  despatch  of  the  English  Secretaiy  bore 
the  date  of  Januar}*  7,  ISSi^  and  having  thus  did- 
poeed  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  case,  he  next 
took  up  Mr.  Blaine's  "  historical  objections  ^  in  an- 
other note  to  Mr.  West,  the  British  Minister  in 
Washington,  dated  January  14,  1S82.  This  answer 
required  much  more  detail,  so  Lord  Granville  too 
went  back  over  the  diplomatic  coiTespoudence  be- 
tween the  two  governments  from  1850  on,  and 
answered  each  point  raised  by  Mr.  Blaine,  from  the 
English  point  of  view.  The  British  diplomatist, 
however,  did  not  end  the  matter  with  1859,  but 
went  on  and  showed  from  President  Buc bananas 
own  message  that  at  that  time  the  United  States 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  result.  His  Lordship  then  rather  j»ertinently 
remarked  that  **  in  cases  where  the  details  of  an 
international  agreement  have  given  rise  to  difficulties 
and  discussions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
contracting  parties,  at  one  time,  to  contemplate  its 
abrogation  or  modification  as  one  of  several  possible 
alternatives,  and  where  it  has  yet  been  found  prefer- 
able to  arrive  at  a  solution  as  to  those  details  rather 
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than  to  sacrifice  the  general  basis  of  the  engage- 
ment, it  must  surely  be  allow ed  that  such  a  fact,  far 
from  being  an  argument  againat  that  engagemeut, 
is  an  argument  distinctly  in  its  favor."  "  It  is 
equally  plain,"  Lord  Granville  continued  in  the 
same  vein,  "  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
which  had  abandoned  its  own  contention  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  agreement  in  its  entirety 
would  have  reason  to  complain  if  the  differences 
which  had  been  settled  by  its  concession  were  after- 
wanls  urged  tia  a  reason  for  essentially  modifying 
those  other  provisions  which  it  had  made  this  sacri- 
fice to  maintain/' 

From  his  perusal  of  the  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion,— which  Lord  Granville  complained  Mr.  Blaine 
had  only  quoted  in  part, — the  English  Secretary, 
therefore,  drew  the  following  conclusions:  firet,  that 
the  present  differences  between  the  two  governments 
had  their  origin,  not  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  but  solely  in  the  stipulation 
concerning  colonization  iu  Central  America  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  stipulation 
Mr.  Blaine  now  desired  only  to  retain  in  part  iu 
oitler  that  the  United  States  might  be  free  to  estab- 
lish naval  and  military  stations  along  the  canal 
route ;  second,  that  the  declarations  of  the  United 
States  during  the  controversy  were  distinctly  at 
variance  with  any  such  proposal  ;  third,  that  at  one 
time  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
on  condition  of  reverting  to  the  status  quo  ol  1850, 
but  that  the  United  States  had  declined,  saying  that 
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such  an  arrangement  would  be  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  good  relations  between  the  two  [>ar- 
ties,  and  that  now  events  had  rendered  such  a  coui'se 
impossible ;  fourth,  that  a  better  conclusion  had 
since  been  reached  by  Great  Britain  voluntarily  con« 
ceding  the  points  in  issue,  and  that  this  new  basis 
was  then  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
and  ha<i  remained  undisputed  for  twenty  years. 

It  amounted  to  just  this  :  Great  Britain  very  uatur* 
ally  refused  to  accept  our  theory  of  the  Monrc^  doc- 
trine, and  having  managed  her  foreign  affairs  with  far 
more  acumen  and  consistency  than  we,  she  was  easily 
able  to  scatter  the  forces  of  our  doubtful  ''  historical 
objections." 

In  the  meantime  the  Garfield  administration  had 
come  to  a  tragic  end  before  its  time,  and  in  the 
§  151.  Mr.  new  order  of  things  the  burden  of  the 
Freiing-  diplomatic  dispute  fell  upon  Mr.  Frederick 
Takes  up  ^'  Fiellnghuyseu,  President  Arthur's  Sec* 
the  Ameri-  retary  of  State.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
^A^t*  whether  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  would  have 
swers  Lord  pursued  the  question  any  further  at  this 
Granville's  ^jj^^   ii^d    not   President    Arthur's   canal 

Despatches.       ,.  1.         i  •    1  -hi         it 

policy,  of  which  we  will  shortly  learn, 
necessitated  some  immediate  modification  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

As  it  was  now  perfectly  evident  that  tlie  two 
governments  coiild  never  agree  on  the  theory  of  the 
question,  there  was  no  course  oj>en  to  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen other  than  continuing  the  "  historical  objec- 
tions " ;  and,  it  must  he  admitted,  he  made  more  of 
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his  government's  harl  ease  than  hia  predecessor.  In 
reply  to  Lord  (iranville's  despatches  of  Jjiuuiirv  7th 
and  14th,  Mr.  Fi-elinghuysen  addressed  an  adraii"- 
able  state  paper  to  Mr.  Lowell,  in  which  he  at  least 
succeeded  in  narrowing  down  the  issue  to  a  few 
salient  points  of  fact. 

Beginning  hia  despatch  with  a  fresh  statement 
of  the  general  question,  Frelinghuysen  repeated 
Blaine's  previous  declarations  that  it  appeared  to 
the  United  States  both  **  nnnecessaiy  anil  uuwise, 
through  an  invitation  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  of  the 
isthmus,  or  to  give  their  navies  a  pretext  f<jr  assem- 
bling in  waters  contigutms  to  our  shores,  or  to  pos- 
sibly involve  this  republic  in  conilicts  from  which  its 
natural  position  entitles  it  to  l>e  relieved."  lie  then 
declared  that  in  times  of  peace  treaties  were  either 
harmless  or  useless,  liut  that  when  ware  came  it  was 
im]>o3sible  to  enforce  them.  Any  such  agreements 
among  the  ]k>wci-m  of  Europe  in  regai'd  to  the  canal, 
must  moreover  lead  to  their  political  inten^entitm  in 
American  affairs,  "  which  the  traditional  jxtlicy  of 
the  Lhiited  States  makes  it  impossible  that  the 
President  should  either  consent  to  or  look  upon 
with  indiilerence,"  for  "the  formation  of  a  protec- 
torate by  Eurojiean  nations  over  the  isthmus  transit 
would  be  in  conflict  with  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
for  many  years  asserted  l»y  the  United  States,''  and 
which  "  opposes  any  intervention  liy  European  na- 
tions in  the  political  ailaira  of  American  republics." 

This  was  but  a  reassertion  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
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trme,  to  be  taken  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  knew  full  well  fi-om  Blame's  experi- 
ence just  what  effect  it  would  have  ujjon  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary.  So  passing  quickly  from 
this  Introductory'  statement  to  his  own  historical 
objections  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treat}*,  Freling- 
huysen first  endeavored  to  show  that  the  treaty  fell 
natui-ally  into  two  parts,  Articles  I  to  \n[I.,  contain- 
ing "particular  objects,''  and  Article  VKl.,  which 
concluded  the  treaty,  containing  a  "general  prin- 
ciple." The  more  important  of  the  two  particuljir 
objects  was  the  immediate  construction  of  a  canal 
through  Nicaragua,  and  with  the  events  that  trans- 
spired  after  the  signing  of  the  treat\',  this  immediate 
pui'jxjse  of  the  convention,  he  maintained,  had 
lapsed.  The  only  other  particular  object  of  the 
treaty  emanated  entirely  from  the  United  States 
and  cousi^sted  in  a  desire  on  their  part  to  "dis- 
possess Great  Britain  of  settlements  in  Central 
America,  whether  under  cover  of  Indian  sovereignty 
or  otherwise."  Contrary  to  this  second  object  Fre- 
linghuysen declared,  Great  Britain  exercised  "do- 
minion <i\ej'  Belize  or  British  Honduras,  the  area  of 
which  is  ei|uul  to  that  of  Massachusietts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rh<xle  Island  "  ;  whereas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Spanish  grants,  these  English  privileges  "  were 
confined  to  a  right  to  cut  W(»tHl  and  establish  saw- 
mills "  within  a  much  smaller  territory'.  Now  even 
admitting  the  validity  of  the  so-called  "declara- 
tions" made  by  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  Mr,  Cla^-ton,  in  regard  to  "  Her  Majesty's 
settlement  at  Honduras,"  still,  Frelinghuysen  main- 
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tained,  the  British  government  liad  no  right  under  the 
treaty  of  transforming  this  settlement  int(»  u  euluny. 
But  he  added,  his  goveraiueut  refused  to  be  bound  by 
these  informal "  declarations,"  as  they  were  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  were 
never  accepted  either  by  the  Senate  or  the  President. 
They  could  nf>t,  therefore,  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  treaty.  Nor  could  the  United  States  be  es- 
topped in  their  objections  to  this  Honduras  colony 
by  President  Buchanan's  av<>\val  in  1S<;(>,  for  his  satis- 
faction was  only  expressed  at  the  British  disj)088e3- 
eion  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal  and  did  not  refer  to 
British  Honduras  at  all. 

Comiug  finally  to  the  general  object  of  the  treaty 
as  contained  in  Article  VIII.,  which  provided  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  governments  in  the  con- 
trol of  any  other  canal  that  might  be  built,  Freling- 
huysen  answered  that  this  only  applied  to  the 
railway  and  canal  lines  ptroposed  at  tlie  time  of  the 
sig^uhnj  of  the  treat f/,  m  Tehuau tepee,  Nicaragua, 
and  Panama,  and  could  have  no  reference  to  the 
pi-ojects  at  present  being  discussed.  These  old  pro- 
visions could  not,  therefore,  now  be  brought  up  by 
Great  Bi-itain,  to  provide  for  an  international  guar- 
anty of  the  Panama  route,  for  even  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  ClaytonBulwer  treaty,  the  United  States 
had  assumed  an  exclusive  guaranty  of  this  route  by 
a  treaty  with  the  then  republic  of  New  Granada, 
which  was  still  in  force,  and  this  last  named  treaty 
could  not  justly  be  superseded,  for  a  protectorate  of 
this  kind  was,  "like  government,  necessarily  exclu- 
sive in   character."     For   thirty   yeara  the  United 
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States  had  continued  to  exteud  their  protection  to 
the  Panama  Railway  during  the  most  troublous 
times,  and  should  Gi-eat  Britain  at  thia  late  date 
demand  a  share  in  such  guaranty  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Claytoii-Bulwer  treaty,  they 
"  would  submit  that  experience  has  shown  that  no 
such  joint  protectorate  is  requisite,'*  and  "that  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1848  with  New  Granada,  while  it 
exists,  which  treaty  obliges  the  United  States  to 
afford,  and  secui'es  to  them,  the  sole  protectorate  of 
any  transit  by  the  Panama  route." 

Thus  from  the  history  as  well  as  from  the  theory 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Freliiighuyseu  finally  concluded 
that  the  United  States  esteemed  themselves  compe- 
tent to  refuse  to  afford  their  protection  jointly  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  they  would  furthermore 
"look  with  disfavor  upon  an  attempt  at  a  concert 
of  political  action  by  other  powers  in  that  direction." 
He  therefore  trusted  that  Lord  Granville  would  be 
led  to  change  his  mind  and  agree  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  suggested  by  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Blaine. 

Such  a  chanije  of  mind  would  have  involved  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  British  policy  towaid  the 
a  152.  Lord  isthmus,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
Granville's  seriously  expected.  Instead,  Lord  Gran- 
Traversai     ^,jj|g  despatched  another  note  to  Mr.  West 

of  Mr.  Fre-  *■ 

linghuysen's  on  December  30,   1882,  traversing  every 

Case.  QQg  Qf  ji,.  Frelinghuysen's  points  in  turn. 

In  the  first  place  the  English  Secretary  denied 
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that  Article  VIII.  of  the  CL\vton-Buhver  treaty- 
only  referred  to  the  particular  transit  schemes  then 
in  question,  and  pointed  out  that  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  the  protection  of  the  two  goveniments 
was  first  afforded  to  the  Nicaraguan  company  of 
1850,  then  "to  any  other  practicable  communica- 
tion," and  only  in  the  last  place  "specially"  to 
those  "  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established 
by  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama."  Lord  Gran- 
ville further  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
treaties  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britiiin 
had  negotiated  with  the  Central  American  states 
since  1850,  the  pniiciple  ii^  joint  protection  had  in 
each  case  been  acknowledged,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  had  seen  fit  to  negotiate  such  treaties, 
they  could  not  now  fall  back  on  the  older  conven- 
tion of  1848.  But  even  in  this  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia, Granville  could  see  no  exclusive  right  of 
protection  conferred  upon  the  United  States,  and 
did  not  therefore  consider  his  goverament  shut  out 
thereby  from  any  joint  guaranty  of  the  isthmus. 

In  regard  to  the  British  colony  at  Belize,  Lord 
Granville  was  easily  able  to  demonstrate  that  this 
had  been  acquired  by  conquest  long  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Claytoii-Bulwer  treaty,  and  that  English 
rights  in  this  region  had,  moreover,  l)een  expressly 
excepted  before  Great  Britain  had  consented  to 
ratify  the  convention.  Furthermore,  the  English 
diplomati-st  was  able  to  convict  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  an  inconsistency  by  pointing  out  that  since 
that  time  the  United  States  government  had  form- 
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ally  recognized  the  legal  existeuce  of  the  colony  of 
British  Honduras  in  the  Postal  Convention  of  1869, 
to  which  he  called  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  attention. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  Loi-d  Granville 
maintained,  on  his  side,  that  Great  Britain  had  really 
done  nothing  in  violation  of  the  Clayton -Bulwer 
treaty,  and  that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  do  doubt 
about  the  intent  of  Article  VIII.  of  that  conven- 
tion,  he  could  see  no  need  of  renewing  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  nor  of  modifying  it  in  any 
way. 

The  diplomatic  discussion  had  now  about  nia  its 
couree,  and  the  only  result  was  that  the  two  govern- 
ments were  wider  apart  in  their  opinions 
elusion  of  than  befoi-e.  Still  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  re- 
the  Corre.  tumed  to  the  attack,  and  the  controversy 
pon  ence,  ^jj.^gg^^:j  ^^  rpj^^  interpretation  of  Article 
VIII.  did  not  seem  to  be  settled,  so  Frelinghuysen 
again  tried  to  prove  that  it  only  applied  to  the 
transit  projects  of  1850.  At  most,  he  maintained, 
this  article  was  simply  an  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  to  enter  into  future  negotiations  to 
guarantee  some  canal,  and  as  thirty  yeai-s  had  now 
elapsed  without  such  negotiations  being  undertaken, 
the  United  States  considered  the  treaty  to  have 
lapsed,  both  in  its  particular  and  in  its  genei-al 
features. 

To  this  Lord  Granville  replied  that  no  time  had 
been  set  in  Article  VIII.  within  which  the  canal 
must  be  built,  and  that  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
presumption  now  that  the  treaty  had  lapsed. 
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As  this  was  after  all  but  a  question  of  opiuiou,  on 
which  there  seemed  no  hope  of  agreement,  Mr.  Fre- 
liughuysen  did  not  push  the  matter  any  furthei',  but 
returned  instead  to  the  question  of  British  Ilonduraa. 
Great  Britain  certainly  had  raised  her  settlement  at 
Belize  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  but  whether  in  dero- 
gation of  the  Claytou-Bulwer  treaty  was  still  a  ques- 
tion. Frelinglmysen  took  no  notice  of  the  Uuited 
States'  recognition  of  the  colony  in  the  Postal  Con- 
ventionof  lS69,but  attempted  rather  to  press  the  issue 
raised  by  Mr.  Fish  concerning  British  encroachments 
subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  1859,  and  in  regard  to 
Guatemala's  assertion  that  her  government  no  longer 
considered  this  ti-eaty  as  binding. 

But  Lord  Gianville  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
the  United  States  to  interfere  in  a  matter  which 
only  concerned  the  British  government  and  Guate- 
mala, so  he  curtly  iufornifd  Mi'.  Frelinghuysen  that 
Vtoth  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  and  President 
Buchanan  had  recognized  English  rights  in  this  dis- 
tiict  and  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  that  the 
question  was  therefore  closed  to  any  further  discus- 
sion. Having  thus  expi'essed  himself  finally  on  the 
subject,  the  British  diplomatist  wound  up  the  con- 
troversy  by  declaring  that  her  Majesty's  government 
was  not  able  to  see  how  the  United  States  could 
bring  up  their  Monroe  doctrine  at  this  late  date, 
when  the  same  doctrine  Lad  not  precluded  them 
from  entering  into  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in 
1850. 

This  was  all  quite  true  and  to  the  point.     After 
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Clayton's  and  Buchanan's  unfortunate  estoppels  we 
had  no  case,  and  it  was  foolish  to  try  to  construct 
one,  only  to  have  it  broken  down,  and  thus  add  an- 
other victory  to  our  adversary's  long  list.     Fai*  bet- 
ter would  it  have  been  for  us  to  have  ciied  peccavi 
as  to  the  past,  and  still  insisted   upon  our  natioual 
rights  under  the  Monroe  doctnne,  simply  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation.  Our  instincts  had  been  right  all 
along,  but  we  had  possessenl  neither  the  force  nor 
the  determination  to  follow  where  they  led.     In  try- 
ing to  avoid  an  inevitable  issue  mth  Great  Britain, 
our  statesmen  had  committed  one  diplomatic  blunder 
after  another,  until  it  was  impossible  for  us  now  to 
disentangle  ourselves.    In  trying  to  do  so  Blaine  and 
Frelinghuysen   only   drew   the    cords   the   tighter. 
There    was  but  one    thing    to   be  done, — to  break 
through  the  diplomatic  web  which  enveloped  us  adcI 
stand  forth  before  the  world  naked,  and  ashamed  no 
doubt,  but  still  young  and  vigorous  and  ready  for  a 
wiser  future.' 

'  For  correspondence  ia  full  see  U.  S.  Sea.  Ex.  Docs.,  78  ftnd  194,  47th 
Cong..  istSess.  ;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc..  26.  4Stfa  Cong,,  tst  Sess. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PANAMA    VERSUS    NICARAGUA. 


Blaine  and  Preliughuysen  claimed  American  con- 
trol over  tbe  entire  isthmus  and  all  its  possible  tran- 
sit routes.  But  tlie  pi-actical  contest  haii 
now  nan-owed  itself  down  to  the  rivalry  of  §  'S4-  L» 
two  canal  projects,  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  univetMiie 
and  each  of  these  involved  political  and  du  Canal 
diplomatic  relations  of   its  own.     In  tlie   ^  ,  inter- 

-     ,       -.,  1  .  1-1     Oc6anique 

matter  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  applied  de  Panama, 
to  the  transit  question,  Great  Britain  luid 
cei'tainly  got  the  better  of  us  in  the  argument ;  but 
DOW  we  had  to  deal  with  the  French,  and  their  canal 
project  required  very  different  ti'eatment. 

On  his  return  to  Eunipe  after  arranging  matters 
satisfactorily  in  America,  de  Lesseps  undertook  an 
extensive  lecturing  tour  thr»>ugli  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France  in  order  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
over  the  Panama  canal.  The  route,  be  said,  had 
now  been  examined  by  conijwtent  engineers  and 
found  to  lie  "  mucli  easier  and  less  expensive"  than 
was  thought.  The  Suez  canal  was  a  gigantic  work, 
de  Lesseps  declared,  in  coinpai-ison  with  the  "  baga- 
telle of  the  Chagres  difficulties."  American  opposi- 
tion, he  had  discovered,  only  arose  from  envy  of  '*  la 
»T  417 
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^oit€  JF^on^aJ^  He  had  won  over  promineDt  atatee- 
men  of  the  United  States,  and  now  an  **  entente  cor- 
diaU^  had  been  airanged.  Thus  de  Lessepe  still 
chose  veiy  wisely  to  avoid  the  underljring  political 
iflsae,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Emopean  pocket-book 
infrtyad 

In  Francev  tooi,  his  agents  had  done  noble  woric 
duiing  the  abeence  of  their  chief  in  routing  antagoor 
ism  to  the  project,  Thi^-»agh  influences  that  onty 
later  came  to  light,  the  Frtrnch  prests,  which  up  to 
this  had  been  either  openly  opposed  U*  the  Panama 
scheme  or^  at  best,  but  luke-warm  in  its  favor,  now 
beguk  to  poor  forth  columns  of  fulsome  flattery  on  de 
LecBCp6»  the  promoter,  and  the  grand  pn>ject  he  had 
in  mind.  The  J/eno^vr  de  Paris,  formerly  of  the 
opposition,  now  declared  it  had  been  ^ct»nverted 
by  the  senoos  studies  made  by  M.  de  Lesseps  in 
Panama."  The  Journal  ties  Aciicmaires  announced 
that  the  "•  canal  project  had  been  welcomed  with  en- 
thuinaan  in  the  United  States.^  The  F%<faro  drew 
a  beautiful  picture  of  "*  the  marriage  of  the  oceanSt" 
with  de  Lesseps  <>flSciating  in  the  n^bes  of  the  high- 
priest  of  civilization  ;  Vmt  then  added  more  loctHii- 
cally  that  funds  were  necessary-  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. The  Hepuiiiq^ie  I^Vanfais  calculateil  that 
the  canal  could  be  completed  in  sax  years  f«  .r  *1 20,- 
000,00ii,  and  would  net  each  shareholder  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  his  stock.  The  JountaH  des  DibaU  went  foiv 
tiber  stiD  and  announced  that  there  were  contraction 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  for  $102.'  .  and 

after  adding  to  this  ^e  neeessaiy  sums  ivi  luierest^ 
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banking  and  administration  expenses,  extras,  and  t!i6 
like,  this  paper  cmic hided  that  the  stock  would  pay 
a  clear  profit  of  fourteen  per  cent.  La  Ldberte  then 
began  to  scold  the  doubters,  and  urged  thera  to  have 
m<»re  faith  in  de  Le88eps,"who  comes  l>efore  you 
\vith  the  authority  of  science."  "  Invest  in  theme 
shares,"  the  enthusiastic  editor  continued,  "  and  by 
and  by  you  will  be  proud  of  your  part  in  opening 
this  work  of  civilization.  .  ,  .  The  result  will 
be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  but  faith  in  our 
great  fellow-couDtryman.'" 

At  the  proper  moment,  when  enthusiasm  waa 
Bufficiently  aroused,  de  Lesseps  issued  his  second 
prosjwctus,  on  November  15,  1880,  announcing  that 
the  Technical  C<.>raraission  Iiad  reduced  the  nuiulter 
of  cubic  yards  to  be  excavated  and  tlius  considerably 
lowered  the  cost,  and  that  the  contractors  MM.. 
Couvreux  and  Hersent  were  now  ''  read}' "  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  the  canal  for  $102,000,(XiO,' 
Then  to  dissipate  the  absurd  nnuor  started  by  his 
enemies,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  any 

^  Ai  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  contract  was  ever  concluded.  M.  Cou- 
vreux had  been  de  Lesseps'  partner  in  Suez,  and  had  ahready  advanced  him 
considerable  money  on  Panama.  He  did  indeed  declare  that  the  canal 
would  not  cost  over  $i03,OO0,cxx},  but  then  he  wanted  to  get  his  money 
back  and  have  the  new  company  purchase  hi&  Suez  dredges  besides,  and 
hence  his  lower  estimate.  Thus  far  the  cost  of  the  canal  bad  been 
Tariously  estimated  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wyse's  estimate,  1879 (85,000,000 

Canal  Congress  at  Paris,  1879,  first  estimate 308,000,000 

"  '•  "  "        second  estimate... 140.ooo.ouo 

De  Lesseps's  Technical   Commission,  Feb.  14,1880, 16S, 000,000 

De  Lesseps's  rectifie<l  estimate,  Feb.  27,  tSSo 132,000,000 

Contractor's  bid,  Nov,  15,  1881 102,000,000 
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way  objected  to  the  project,  de  Lesseps  pointed 
with  pride  to  "  the  full  co-operation  of  the  great  and 
powerful  American  banking  houses,"  which,  he  said, 
"  shows  the  results  of  my  trij)  to  the  United  States." 

The  effect  of  such  diplomacy  was  really  astound- 
ing.  When  the  subscription  ]x>oks  were  opened,  so 
well  had  the  preliminary'  moneys  been  expended  in 
influencing  public  opinion,  that  instead  of  the  six 
huiulred  thousand  shares  offered  for  sale,  over  a 
million  were  immediately  subscribed  for  at  a  par 
value  of  500  fitmcs  each.  There  were  indeed  more 
than  100,000  eager  applicants,  for  the  most  part 
consisting  of  small  proprietor  and  women,  and  thus 
each  Itidder  had  to  be  contented  with  but  from  one 
fourth  to  one  thii-*!  the  number  of  shares  he  or  she 
hati  subscribed  for.' 

Such  unprecedented  enthusiasm  of  course  added 
enormously  to  the  eclat  of  the  newly  fomietl  Com- 
j>agnh  Universelh^  but  the  first  stockholders*  meet- 
ing which  was  called  together  by  de  Lesseps  on  the 
last  day  of  January,  1881,  somewhat  clouded  over 
the  rosy  aspect  of  affairs.  De  Lesseps  himself  was 
all  sunshine,  it  is  tnie,  and  in  his  report  he  declared 
with  confidence  that  **  all  problems  have  been  solved 

'  Of  the  1,306,609  shves  demanded  994,508  were  asked  for  by  Freoclu 
men  and  312,  loi  by  foreigner.  Most  of  the  foreign  subscribers  were 
Alsatians  and  Spaniards.  No  shares  were  taken  in  the  United  States 
besides  those  allotted  to  bankers,  etc.  The  allotment  was  iinallj  made  to 
103,330  applicanu,  and  of  this  number  99,982  held  less  than  20  shaies 
apiece,  i.  e.,  80,837  held  from  I  to  5  shares,  19,143  held  from  6  to  30  shares, 
3308  held  from  si  to  50  shares,  and  so  on  down,  till  we  find  only  8  holding 
from  goo-iooo  shares,  and  only  14  holding  any  over  lOOO.  Out  of  tbo 
103,230  original  subscribers  16,000  were  women. 
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and  all  iliffifiilties  smoothed  over."  But  there  was 
a  little  matter  «jf  prelirniuary-  expenses  thut  had  to 
be  attended  to,  and  this  was  the  cloud  upon  the 
horizon.  A  committee  was  then  a2)2)ointed  to  report 
on  these  expenses,  whicli  had  now  tor  be  made  gt»od 
from  the  paid-up  stock. 

Within  a  mouth  the  committee  was  ready  to  re* 
port,  and  on  March  3d  de  Lesseps  caUed  a  second 
meeting  of  the  stocklioklei-s,  to  provide  forthedeiini- 
tive  organization  of  the  company  according  to  the 
French  law.  It  woukl  never  have  done  to  present 
the  committee's  report  at  the  start,  so  de  Lesseps 
began  to  stimulate  confidence  anew  among  his  asso- 
ciates and  prepare  tlieni  for  the  shock.  *'  The  prr,>l> 
lem  of  the  Americau  isthmus  is  comparatively  easy," 
so  he  began  l»is  second  report.  "It  is  an  o[ieration 
the  exact  mathematics  t»f  which  are  perfectly  well 
known,  and  the  gramleur  of  the  effort  to  be  made 
does  not  at  all  trouble  the  enterprising  coutractoi'S 
to  whom  you  will  supj^ly  tlie  means  of  carrying  it 
out."  The  Technical  Commission,  de  Lesseps  de- 
clared, was  crmiposed  of  '*  the  most  com[)eteut  engi- 
neers.'" It  had  concluded  to  dam  the  Chagres,  and 
this  de  Le.sseps  maintained  to  he  "a  very  simple 
solution  of  the  only  doubtfid  question  aljout  the 
execution  of  the  work  of  opening  the  canal."  Work 
was  to  be  begun  at  once,  he  announced.  The 
"installati<ms," — meaning  therein',  clearing  the  line, 
studying  the  hydrographic  featmx's  of  the  harboi-s, 
constructing  houses  for  employees,  htfspitals,  work- 
yards,  offices,  etc. — wem   all   to    be   completed   by 
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Octolier,  1881.  The  Culebra  cut  was  then  to  be 
attiK-ked,  and  during  Nt>vember  and  December  the 
dredges  were  to  be  set  to  work.  In  January,  1882, 
work  was  to  be  begun  all  along  the  line,  and  by 
1888  the  canal  was  to  be  opened  to  commerce. 

After  this  introduction  of  brilliant  promises,  the 
connnittee's  report  was  read,  and  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  stockholders  they  now  found  that 
they  had  first  to  make  g<H>d  some  l|^9,(i00,000  already 
Bunk  ill  the  preliniinar}'^  expenses.  Thus  from  the 
very  outset,  the  poor  people  of  France  began  to  feed 
the  \'iilture9  with  their  savings,  and  this  lii'st  brood, 
though  perhaps  the  hungriest,  was  by  no  means  the 
last  of  the  tlock.' 

At  the  same  time  another  canal  company  was  be- 
ing  organized  in  the  United  States,  Avith  far  less 
ostentation,  and,  on  this  account,  perhaps, 
Muftime  *  ^^^^^^  nothing  like  the  same  quota  of  suc- 
Canai  cess.  The  gentlemen  of  tlie  Provisional 
Company  of  (i^jj^j   Swiety    had,   as   we    know,   been 

granted  under  their  last  concession  iintil 
Sepiemlwr,  1884,  to  complete  all  the  preliminaries 
of  their  w«.>rk.  Wliile  Congress  was  considering  the 
pronsions  of  their  bill,  therefore,  they  t<M>k  occasion 
to  have  their  informal  preliminary  comiiany  merged 
into  a  more  regidar  corjH>ration,  to  be  known  in  the 
future  as  the  Maritime  Canal  Comjiany  of  Nicaragua. 
But  their  guaranty  bill  had  failed  to  become  a 

*  SmSMimdm  Ctmai /mUm^amifmr,  Xo&.  15-«S,  Puu. 

£t*mfwnftr  Frvn^itis,  Angut  8  aod  15.  18S5. 

Rodt^oes.  be.  tit,  du  VI. 

BBBa».Vazt!U, "  The  Piat,  Preaesl.  and  Fctvre  of  Puaaa,"  Pfexii,  tS^). 
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law,  and  so  some  other  and  more  immediate  me^ns 
had  now  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  General  Grant  and  General  Mc- 
CleUan  then  lent  their  influence  to  the  project,  and 
it  was  mainly  due  to  their  co-operation  that  a  8}nidi- 
cate  of  cajiitalists  was  formed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  banking-house  of  Grant  and  Ward,  which 
agreed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
Here  in  America,  however,  it  was  the  banking-house 
which  failed,  and  after  Grant  an<l  Waid  hud  be- 
come so  lutpelessly  involved,  there  was  no  further 
hope  oi  the  canal  project  for  which  they  and  the  old 
General  stood  sponsoi*. 

Grant's  name  had  served  as  the  talisman  thus  far 
for  the  Nicaraguan  project,  and  now  this  name  was 
shrouded  fi>r  the  time  in  a  financial  cloud.  No 
fnither  influence  could  in  consequence  be  exerted 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Nicaragua,  and  on 
September  8(t,  18S4,  the  company's  concession  lapsed,' 

President  Arthur  all  alunif  liad  very  little  con- 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  American  capitalists  to 
constnict  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  more  t^  156. 
especially  since  Conc^ress  had  hesitated  to    President 

1        1   •       *  •  1  1  *"  1  1  •  11  Arthur's 

lend  Its  aiii  to  the  untiertaking.  And  yet  c«aal  Pro- 
he  was  dee[ily  impressed  with  the  par-  jcct. 
amount  imijoitance  of  a  transit  route  under 
American  control.  The  Panama  canal  jiroject  was 
n(»w  well  under  way,  Imt  citizens  of  the  United 
States  omied  no  stock  in  the  enterprise,  and  the 
diplomatic  correspoudeuce  on  the  question  had  at 

'  "  The  Interoccantc  Canal  of  Kicarigua,"  Av.  cif.,  p.  ii. 
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least  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  Europe  liail  no 
idea  of  allo-w-ing  the  United  States  to  guaiantee  the 
neutrality  of  the  r<:tute  eingle-handed.     Great  Bntain 
was    definitely    opjxised    t<>     such    an    exclusive 
American  pn.>tect<)rate,  and  she  would  easily  1j€  aide 
to  enlist  the  other  European  powers  in  an  inter- 
national syndicate  for  the  purpose.     Now  it  mattered 
not  whether  the  canal  were  cut  through  Panama  or 
Nicaragua ;   in    either   event  it   must,  in   Artliur's 
mind,  f<»nu  practically  a  part  of  our  Houtheni  c<iast 
line,  and   hence  should  be  kept  under  our  c<»ntrol. 
Tluis  thei-e  seemed  t«>  the  President  but  one  solution 
of  this  difficult  and  jierplexing  problem,  and  this 
was  to  give  over  the  Panama  canal  to  French  en- 
teri^rise  and  European  control,  an<l  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain    the   political   prestige   of    the  United 
States  by  the  coustniction  of  a  canal  of  our  own 
across   Nicaragua   farther    north.      The    American 
transit  route  must  in  this  oajse  be  bought  outright 
and  paid  for  by  the  United  States  government,  and 
the  ciinal    be  built    under  its  exclusive    anspicea. 
This  northerly   waterway   would    then    mark   oar 
national  frontier  on  the  south,  and  wluit  we  owTie<l, 
Ai'thur  argued,  we  could  certainly  control  and  de- 
fend, acconling  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  projierty. 
This  was  simply  cutting  the  knots  of  our  diplomatic 
tangle,  it  is  tnie,  but  Arthur  justifie<l  his  jxjlicy  by 
insisting  that  the  ctmtrol  of  the  canal  was  a  political 
necessity   involving  our   national  union    and  pi-os- 
pent)',   and  that  if  it  were  not  secured,  we   must 
surely  disintegrate  as  a  nation. 
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Before  any  practical  steps  could  he  taken  in  this 
govern  nieutal  canal  project,  some  diplomatic 
arrangement  had  tii*8t  to  be  oiade  with  Nicaragua, 
more  comprehensive  in  its  terras  than  the  still  exist- 
ing Dickinson- Avon  treaty,  Tliis  duty  fell  of  course 
upon  ^Ir.  Frfllnghuysen,  and  as  a  result  (ff  his  prede- 
cessor's diplomacy  towai'ds  the  Central  American 
states,  the  task  was  not  as  difficult  as  it  might  have 
been. 

Nicaragua,  indeed,  was  only  too  glad  to  grasp 
again  the  liclping  hand  of  the  United  States  in  the 
midst  of  her  fresh  difficulties.  According  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  Great  Britain 
was  once  more  8ui>reme  on  her  ea,steni  sea-boa rtl. 
Coatu  Kica  was  still  claiming  the  canal  route  as  her 
proper  Ixamdary,  ami  Instead  of  a  peaceful  con- 
fe<leracy,  Pn^sident  Barrios  of  Guatemala  was  now 
trying  his  hand  at  a  forcible  union  of  the  states, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  ]>rotests  of  Nii-aragua, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador,  and  their  appeals  to 
the  Uuite<l  States  for  aid. 

Surrounded  thus  by  foreign  and  domestic  difficul- 
ties, Nicaragua  then  sent  a  special  counnissiouer, 
Senor  Joachim  Zavala,  at  the  request  of  Secretaiy 
Frelinghuysen,  to  treat  with  the  United  States 
government  directly  in  regard  to  the  canal.  Freling- 
huysen  had  already  outlined  his  plans  and  the 
Nicaraguan  envoy  this  time  readily  agi-eed  to  the 
proiM>siJs.  A  convention,  known  as  the  Freling- 
huysen-Zavala  treaty,  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
without  delay  and  submitted  to  the  Senates  of  both 
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f«.»un tries   for  approval,  early   in  Decenilier,    1884. 
Therein  it  was  definitely  provided  that  the  United 
States  govemmeDt  should  itself  undertake  to  con- 
struct, oi>erate,  and  maintain  its   exclusive  c-ontrol 
over  the  canal  tkn.^ugh  Nicaragua,     To  this  end 
Nicaiagua  was  to  accortl  our  government  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  >vny  acn:>8s  her  territory'  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  also  grant  to  the  United  States  a  fet^siraple 
title  to  a  strip  of  land  two  and  one  half  miles  broad 
all  al'ing  the  route.     In  return  the  United  States 
undert«M.k  to  guarantee  and  pi-otect  in  its  integrity 
Nicaragua's   lawful  territ<iry,    and  furthermore    to 
loan  to  her  government  the  sum  of  !^4,0<)(),000  to  lie 
exi>ended  in  public  improvements.     Upi>n  its  com- 
pletiiiu  the  canal   was  t<»  belong  to  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States  jointly,  the  former  tt>  receive  one 
third  ami  the  latt*?r  two  thirds  of  the  net  rev^ennes 
therefrom.     This  was  of  coui-se  nothing  short  of  a 
protect<trate  over  nil  Nicaragua,  but  then  such  a  pro- 
tectorate was  thought  to  be  necessary,  injismuch  as 
the    United    States  were  to   own    the   canal   route 
themselves,  and  had  therefore  to  be  in  a  i^jsition  to 
defend  their  own  pi*operty. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  political  ground,  it  waa 
now  necessary  to  provide  for  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical details  of  the  canal  project.  Upon  the  failure 
of  Grant  and  Wai-d,  and  after  the  canal  company's 
concession  had  expired  in  September,  there  were  no 
longer  any  domestic  obstiicles  in  the  way  of  the 
President's  plans.  Following  instructions  from  the 
Executive,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  E.  Chan- 
dler, oil  December  15,  1884,  therefore,  ordered   Mr. 
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Meiiocal  to  proceed  at  once  to  Nicaragua  and  locate 
the  route,  detailing  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary  and 
Ensign  W.  I.  Chambers  to  assist  him  in  the  work. 

While  negotiating  for  the  Provisional  Canal  Soci- 
ety's concession  in  1880,  Menocal  had  completed  a 
re-survey  of  the  vt^estern  section  of  the  route,  and 
decided  to  run  the  canal  line  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  Brito  on  the  Pacific,  along  the  Lajaa  route,  instead 
of  along  the  Rio  Medio,  as  Lull  had  previously 
recommended.'  There  was  no  immediate  necessity, 
therefore,  of  going  over  this  section  of  the  route 
again,  so  Menocal  and  his  party  confined  their  pres- 
ent surveys  for  the  government  to  an  examination  of 
the  canal  line  along  the  Rio  San  Juan,  and  to  a 
hydrographic  study  of  the  still  unsatisfactory  harbor 
at  Greytown.  The  work  was  completed  on  April 
25, 1885,  and  in  the  following  November  a  very  com- 
prehensive report  wjis  handed  in  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  await  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Frelinghuysen-Zavala  treaty."'' 

By_  this  time  the  activity  of  the  Panama  C-anal 
Company,  both  in   Paris  and  on  the  isthmus,  had 
belied  an  unprecedented  pitch.    It  was  an  ^  157.  The 
ractivity  devoted,  however,  not  so  much  to  Collapse  of 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  work  as  to  the  Canai 

feeding  and  nest- feathering  of  new  broods  Project. 
of  vultures. 

•  Cf,,  anU,  %  120,  p.  327.  The  only  ilifSculty  Lull  had  found  in  the  Medio 
nwte  consisted  in  the  proper  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Menocal  seemed  to  tliink  this  was  quite  possible,  and  therefore  chose  the 
Lajos  route,  as  its  summit  was  lower. 

•  U.  S.  Ex.  Doc,,  99.  40lh  Cong.,  1st  Session. 
New  York  TrihuHf,  December  1 8.  18S4. 

*'  Interoceanic  Canal  of  Nicaragua,"  la,  eit ,  p.  12,  and  Appendix  No.  5. 
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With  what  fiiods  there  were  left  out  of  the  fii*afc 
instalments  of  the  stock  after  paying  for  the  prelimi- 
nary expenses,  u  force  of  some  three  hundred  Eui'O- 
peans  was  sent  out  from  Paris  in  October,!  881,  to  clear 
the  line  and  arrange  for  tlie  necessary  plant.    It  was 
soon  found  that  instead  of  the  100,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  excavation  that  <Ie  Les.seps  had  been  figuring  on, 
the  canal  as  planned  would  require  an  excavatiou  of 
at  least  170,000,000  cubic  yards.    Little  was  thought 
of  this  change,  l](>wever,  and  in  1882  actual  operations 
were  cunimenced  on  the  canal  itself  at  different  jxiints 
along  the  line.     The  work  was  not  umlertaken  by 
the  original  contractors,  MM.  Couvreux  and  Her- 
sent,  however, — for  they  had  followed  the  prudent 
example  of  the  Tiirr-Wyse   syndicate  and  retired 
from  the  euteiprise  with  a  large  indemnity, — but  by 
a  score  of  companies  whose  bids  were  higher  but 
whose  promises,  at  least,  were  equally  bi-illiuut. 

Btit  the  work  of  excavatiou  did  not  progress  with 
the  despatch  that  was  expected.  The  climate  was 
found  to  be  deadly,  and  at  the  very  outset  n  large 
number  of  the  nnaccli mated  European  lalM^rei-a  and 
two  or  three  of  the  company^s  most  competent  en* 
gineere  succumbed.  This  raised  wages  considei'ably 
and  introduced  a  spirit  of  recklessness  and  lack  of 
responsibility  in  the  continuation  of  the  work.'    Con- 

'  White  mechanics  had  now  to  !«  paid  $5  A  day,  skilled  black  laborers 
$2.50  a  day,  and  unskilled  hlack  laborers  $1.75  a  day.  The  company  vras 
pledged  to  furnish  the  contractors  with  requisite  labor.  High  commtssioos 
were  paid  to  agents  to  keepup  tlie  supply,  but  still  more  labor  w-is  rcfjuired, 
and  Uie  conlractuts,  not  having  enough  hands,  could  shift  the  responsibility 
for  unfulfilted  conirarts  on  the  shoulders  of  the  company. 
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siderable  excavation  was  accomplishetl,  it  is  true,  in 
the  low  lamls  on  either  shore  by  the  work  of  power- 
ful dredges,  but  this  was  a  corapai'atively  easy  task. 
Upon  the  Culebra  cut  in  the  interior,  however,  the 
contractors  fell  fstr  l>ehiud  their  promises,  and  very 
little  impression  was  made/ 

The  company  was  more  successful  in  providing 
what  wei-e  deemed  to  be  the  necessary  auxiliaries  of 
the  work.  A  majority  interest  in  the  Panama  Rail- 
way Company  was  acquired,  that  the  road  might  be 
used  as  an  accessory  to  the  canal.*  Magnificent  hos- 
pitals were  erected  both  in  Panama  and  Colon,  but 
at  enormous  exjiense.  Country  villas  were  built  for 
the  officials,  general  offices  for  the  company,  dwell- 
ings for  the  laborers,  work-yards,  warehouses,  wharfs, 
and  a  score  of  other  structures,  on  all  of  which  the 
contractors  reaped  a  big  harvest  of  unnecessary  com- 
missions. 

During  the  six  years  that  elapsed  between  1881 
and  1887,  seven  different  Directors  General  were  sent 
out  to  supervise  the  work,  two  yeai^s  being  the  long- 
est stay  that  any  of  them  cared  to  make.  No  one 
employed  knew  any  thing  aljout  tht^  progress  of  the 
work,  so  they  all  ver}'  soon  ceased  to  care.  Lacking 
all  contixd,  the  officials  of  the  company  on  the 
isthmus  gave  themselves  up  to  all  the  dissipations 

*  A  Dutch  company  had  the  contract  for  this  work,  and  agreed  to  remove 
793,000  cubic  yards  a  month  for  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  429,000 
cubic  yards  a  month  after  that.  There  were  26,000,000  cubic  yards  to  be 
cut  from  this  section  alone,  and  yet  the  Dutch  company  never  succeeded  in 
excavating  more  than  130,000  cubic  yards  a  month. 

*  The  actual  amount  paid  on  the  shares  was  f  18,000,000. 
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that  professional  gamblers  and  the  like  £1*001  Paris 
took  pains  to  provide  for  them  in  Panama  and 
Colon.  Revelry-  thus  increased  by  night  while  the 
work  on  the  eanal  fell  off  by  day.  The  pace  grew 
quicker  m  the  years  went  by,  until  1887,  when  the 
funds  ran  short,  and  only  about  two  fifths  of  "the 
canal  had  been  dug. 

To  meet  this  fearful  drain  on  the  funds,  de  Lesseps 
had  fii-st  to  caD  for  fresh  payments  on  the  stock,  and 
issue  new  Ijonds.  But  these  sources  of  revenue  soon 
came  to  an  end.  The  stock  then  began  to  be  sold 
out  at  a  large  discount,  and  fresh  loans  on  the  bonds 
could  no  longer  be  fl<.)ated.  De  Lesseps  c<»ntiuued 
to  make  fi'esh  promises  at  every  stockholdei's'  meet- 
ing, but,  with  so  little  to  show  for  the  money  already 
spent,  the  f  eare  of  the  holders  were  not  to  be  so  easily 
averted.  To  stave  off  the  inevitable  crisis,  the  jn-ess 
had  also  to  be  l>nljed  more  liberally  than  ever,  and 
to  keep  the  ronditiou  <"f  affairs  from  being  brought 
up  in  the  Chambers,  Deputies  and  even  dignified 
Senators  had  to  be  hushed. 

In  his  extremity  de  Lesseps  in  1886  apjiealed  to 
the  government  f<>r  permission  to  raise  money  by  a 
lotter}'^  loan,'  but  this  fii*st  request  was  refused.  At 
an  enormous  cost  an  ordinary  loan  of  ^120,OU0,0O0 
was  then  floated,  but  after  commissions  to  bankers 
and  bribes  for  the  press  had  been  deducted^  oidy  a 
portion  of  this  sum  was  available  for  the  canal. 
Chai'les  de  Lesseps,  the  old  promoter's  son,  declared 

'  The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Baihaut,  who  supported  the  lottery 
plan,  demanded  $20o.cx}0  and  received  $75,000  for  his  ineHectual  ser^-ices^ 
*  The  ordinary  loan  cost  $2,200,000  to  raise. 
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that  this  loan  vvtmld  l>e  siifficieut  to  complete  the 
canal  ^vitlain  three  years,  but  he  knew  full  well  that 
something  like  twice  the  sum  and  twice  the  time 
would  l)e  rei|uired.  In  1887  another  loan  <if  like 
amount  was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  work 
and  pay  the  fast-accumulating  interest.  Baron  Rein- 
ach  was  given  $1,200,000  to  float  the  bondn,  l»ut  in 
spite  of  hriliiant  |)ron]ieetuaes,  iiinpired  articles,  stump 
speeches,  and  the  like,only  half  the  loan  was  taken  up. 
The  couipuny's  affairs  were  now  in  a  desj)erate 
conditi<ni,  and  at  this  juncture  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  tide-level  project  and  resort  to  the  lock 
system,  thuM  reducing  the  amount  <»f  the  excavation 
by  85,000,01)0  cubic  yards.  But  this  was  a  fatal 
modification,  for  only  by  promising  a  straight  tide- 
level  canal  had  de  Lesseps  won  adherents  to  his 
Panama  project  at  all,  and  even  with  this  re<bicti<»n 
in  the  amount  of  excavation,  the  cost  of  the  canal 
wa.s  now  raised  to  something  over  }{>8O0,0o<t,OoO, 
according  to  the  new  estimates.  A  contract  was 
nevertheless  nnnle  with  M.  Eiffel,  the  famous  en- 
gineer, to  undertake  the  new  works,  and  elaliorate 
plans  were  presented.  On  tliis  fresh  Inisis  tlu^  com- 
pany then  again  applied  to  the  government  iar  its 
approval  of  a  lottery  loan,  but  was  again  refused. 
An  elixpieut  petition  was  then  gotten  up  with 
158,000  names  attached,  and  this  time  the  govern- 
ment gave  way  and  sanctioned  the  plan.  The  effort 
cost  the  company  large  sums,'  however,  and  it  was  all 

'  M.  OberndOrfTer,  who  planned  the  lottery  loan,  received  $400,000  for 
his  suggestions,  $400,000  more  went  for  "  publicity,"  $580,000  fur  bAnking 
expenses,  and  $280,000  to  politicians,  joiima.lisLs,  etc, 
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to  no  purjwse  after  all,  for  ou  December  14,  1888,  the 
final  crash  came  and  payments  had  to  be  suspended. 

A  parliamentary  enquiry  was  at  once  instituted 
in  the  hopes  of  sasHng  the  enterprise,  but  it«(  revela- 
tiuus  only  brought  alxdit  still  m<;>re  calamitous  re- 
sults, as  we  shall  presently  see.  Work  on  the  canal 
was  soon  after  discontinued,  and  ^"ith  all  the  funds 
that  had  passed  through  its  hands  the  company  ha<l 
only  succeeded  in  excavating  between  tifteen  and 
twenty  miles  of  the  least  difficult  portions  of  the 
canal,  leaving  still  the  most  difficult  portion  to  be 
dug  through  the  interior. 

The  official  lit|uidator  then  found  that  the  canal 
had  already  cost  over  $202,000,000,  whereas  de  Les- 
seps  had  declared  that  5^120,000,000  would  complete 
the  work.  Of  this  sum  only  $100,000,000  had  gone 
into  the  works,  however,  the  rest  having  been  either 
paid  out  in  Paris  or  squandered  in  Panama.  Salaries, 
profits,  commissions,  and  the  like  swallowed  up 
$88,000,000,  while  something  approaching  $32,000,. 
000  had  \yeen  paid  for  floating  the  various  loans. 
The  total  expenses  in  Paris  for  the  eight  years 
amounted,  in  themselves,  to  over  $75,000,000.  Or 
as  one  of  the  conmiittee  on  new  proposals  put  it, 
one  third  of  the  funds  was  spent  legitimately,  one 
third  was  squandered,  and  one  third  was  stolen,* 

'  Cyclopedic  Review  of  Current  History,  Vol.  III.,  No.  I,  1893. 
Quarterly  Review  of  Current  History,  March,  1893. 
"  Applcton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  319. 
"  EncyclopEcdia.  Brilannica,"  "  Panama  Canal." 
Bulletin  du  Canal  Interoccanique. 

Armand  Reclus,  "  Explorations,"  Tour  du  AfondCy  Paris,  1880. 
John  Bigelow,  *'  The  Panama  Canal,"  Report  to  New  Vork  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  February,  18S6.  Rodriguez,  ioc.  cit.,  Chaps.  IX.  and  X. 
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News  of  the  doings  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  Company 
in  Panama  readied  the  United  States  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  No  hint  of  the  real  state  of  aflaii"s  „  »  -p^ 
leaked  out  through  the  Paris  press,  but '  Abandon- 
corresp*  indents  (if  Anierieau  papers  '  visited  "*"'  of  the 
the  isthmus  during  the  course  of  tlie  work,  g^^^^^  q^,^. 
and  jiredlc'ted  the  inevitable  crash  a  year  emmentai 
or  two  liefore  it  actually  came.     Then  in      „^*°*^ 

*  ^  Project, 

1880  de  Lesseps  requested  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Comnterce  to  a()[K)i!it  a  delegate  to  ac* 
company  him  on  a  tour  of  ins|»eetion  over  the  line, 
saying  that  representatives  of  tlie  Chamber's  of  Com- 
merce of  France,  F]iigland,  and  (remiany  Avould  be 
of  the  party.  The  Hon.  John  Bigelo>v  was  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  though  he  was  royally  enter- 
tained b}-  the  officials  of  the  canal  company,  he  was 
in  m>  \N"ise  Itlinded  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
lU'oject,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion 
publicly  on  his  return. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  g«.>vemineut  also  had 
an  opi)ortuuity  of  pa.ssing  their  judgment  on  the 
work,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  high  carnival  at 
Panama,  a  riot  occurred  among  the  Colomliian  na- 
tives, which  retpiired  the  intervention  of  uur  uavy 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  guaranty.  Since 
the  ad««ption  of  the  Liberal  Constitution  of  \S(V,\,  it 
appears  that  the  Clericals  in  Colombia  had  gradually 
been  gaining  grtjund.  Hecogni/,iug  their  strength, 
a   radical   leader,    Dr,    Nunez,   swung   around   the 

'  Special  correspondents  sent  out  l)y  the  7\Vw    y'l^fi  IleraU  and   the 

Amtrican  Engituer  of   Chicago.      Cf.    files   referred    to  at    close    of    this 

section. 
>6 
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political  circle  and  took  up  tbeir  cause  in  1885. 
During  the  course  of  the  revolution  which  fullt»we«i, 
G»l«>n  was  burned  and  the  transit  route  threatened. 
The  French  officials  were  f^iwerless  to  interfere,  *o 
when  the  railway  line  appeared  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  American  marines  were  landed  and  order 
preserved.  The  Clericals  were  ultimately  successful, 
and  Nunez  reaped  his  reward  by  becoming  practical 
Dictatrir  of  the  country.  The  local  autonomy  of  the 
several  statej)  was  then  done  away  with,  lunl  Co- 
lombia  came  under  the  rule  of  a  stronc  military 
government. 

The  j;\jnerican  naval  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
inten-ention,  au«i  those  who  were  statii>ned  off 
Panama  and  Colon  during  the  progress  of  the  work,' 
were  instructed  by  the  authorities  at  "Washington  to 
make  rejiorts  on  the  pr<.>gres8  of  de  Lessejw's  enter- 
priBe.  The  infonuatiou  thus  fumLsheil  was  for  the 
most  part  unfavorable  to  the  pniject,  and  this,  taken 
together  ^vith  the  newspaj^er  reports  which  now  be- 
gan to  appear,  went  far  t*)  encourage  the  Arthur 
administratit»n  in  its  plans  for  the  Nicaragua  canaL 

But  the  ratification  of  the  Frelinghnysen-Zavala 
treaty  was  of  course  the  condition  precedent  to  the 
continuation  of  the  government's  project.  As  far  as 
Nicaragua  was  concerned^  all  donV)t  in  this  regard 
was  soon  removed  by  the  Legislature  <.if  that  stat« 
approving  the  Convention  as  it  stood.  But  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Unitetl  States  other  considerations  had 

'  Lieutenants  R.  M.  G.  Brown,  R.  P.  Rodgen,  Frmnds  Winslow,  «a«l  R. 
M.  McLean. 
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to  be  taken  into  account  lieyonfl  the  mere  desire  for 
the  immediate  oonstniction  of  the  canal.  Under  the 
circnm.stances,  ratification  of  the  treaty  meant  sure 
trouble  Avith  Great  Britain,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact 
there  were  many  Senatora  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  make  the  matter  a  test  case  under  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  In  this  way  we  might,  indeed, 
have  asserted  our  natural  rights  at  the  expense  of 
our  treaty  obligations,  and  simply  taken  our  chances. 
A  strong  minority  wils,  however,  opposed  to  any 
such  radical  cotirse,  and  insisted  upon  delapng  the 
question,  at  least  until  some  better  uuderstautlLug 
coidd  be  arrived  at  with  England. 

The  matter  I'eniaiued  in  doubt,  therefore,  for  some- 
thing over  ft  month,  as  the  Senate  ctudd  come  to  no 
conclusion.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of  Januarj', 
1885,  the  treaty  was  acted  upon  in  executive  session, 
but  failed  of  ratification  under  the  two-thii'ds  rule, 
— the  vote  standing  32  Ayes  to  23  Nays.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  was  at  once  entered,  and  the  treaty 
still  remained  for  a  short  time  before  the  Senate. 

But  the  Repulilicms  had  met  with  defeat  in  the 
last  election,  and  the  Democrats  now  came  into  con- 
trol. President  Cleveland's  ideas  on  the  canal  ques- 
tion diifered  radically  from  those  of  his  Kepultlican 
predecessor,  however,  and  in  his  annual  message  of 
1885  he  took  pains  to  rnitline  quite  a  <liSerent  policy 
in  the  matter,  as  follovN's : 

"  Maintaining  as  I  do  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  precedents  from 
Washington's  day,  which  proscribe  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  states,  I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of  new 
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and  distant  territory,  or  the  incorporation  of  remote  interests 
with  our  own.  Therefore,  1  am  unable  to  recommend  propo- 
sitions involving  paramount  privileges  of  ownership  or  right 
outside  of  our  own  territory,  when  coupled  with  absolute  and 
unlimited  engagements  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
states  where  such  interests  lie.  While  the  general  project  to 
connect  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  is  to  be  encour- 
aged, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  scheme  to  that  end,  to  be 
considered  with  favor,  should  be  free  from  the  features  al- 
luded to." 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  faile<l  of  ratification, 
therefore,  the  Presideut  had  it  withdrawn  from  the 
Senate  for  further  executive  consideration,  and  it 
was  ncit  again  presented  to  Congress. 

Many  years  had  tiow  elapsetl  since  the  Panama 
Congi'ess,  l>ut  the  United  States  government  still 
felt  indisposed  to  assert  its  position  of  protector 
among  the  Spanish-^iVmerican  states.  Arthur's  plan, 
like  Adams's  of  long  ago,  was  still  i»remature,  and 
matters  in  consequence  were  left  t^j  drift,  along 
pretty  much  as  before.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
was  thus  allowed  to  stand,  and  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua  continued  to  be  regulated  by 
the  unsatisfactor)^  Dickinson- Ayon  convention.' 

^  New  Yfirk  HeraU,  Nov.  2,  1884  ;  February  8.  1885. 

AmrrieaH  Enginetr,  Oct.,  1884. 

Nfvt  York  Tribune,  Feb.  3,  1886. 

Ntw  Ycrk  Times,  May  i.  1885. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  133  ;  Ex.  Doc.,  go.  49th  Cong.,  ist  Sea. 

"  The  Interoccanic  Canal  of  Nicaragua."  loe.  cit.,  p.  13. 


CHAPTER   XXI, 


THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  NICARAGUA. 

THUS  Tnthin  the  apace  of  a  few  years  the 
pendulum  of  the  Aiuericuu  cniial  jiroblem 
swung  backward  and  forward  between  the 
limits  of  individual  initiative  and  the  further  ex- 
treme of  governnientHl  rontrol.  There  was  nothing 
to  hold  it  at  either  end  of  the  are,  so,  as  a  §  159.  The 
matter  of  course,  without  further  momen-  Nicaragua 
turn,  it  now  began  to  oscillate  around  ita  ^.j^tion  and 
own  centre.  its  Conces- 

Private  capitaliata  had    indeed   demon-  *'°"" 

strated  their  economic  inal>ility  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  Imt  Bince  then  the  govern- 
ment likewise  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  enterpriHe  for  political  rt'a*inH.  An  opportunity 
was  thus  aifordeil  for  a  partnei^ship  between  the 
two,  leaving  neither  party  to  assume  the  entire 
political  and  economic  responsibility  of  the  wtjrk. 
Such  was  evidently  Cleveland's  idea,  and  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  his  message  was,  therefore,  to  encour- 
age private  promoters  to  again  take  the  initiative  in 
the  undertaking,  in  the  hopea  that  the  government 
would  lend  them  its  support. 

In  order  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  the  matter 
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and  bring  the  subject  up  once  more  for  general  dia- 
cussion,  Coramauder  H,  C.  Taylor  was  then  invited 
to  deliver  an  address  on  the  canal  question  before 
the  i\jnerican  Geographical  Society.  Ilis  pai)er  Avas 
indeed  desennnic  of  the  attention  it  received.  Inter- 
est  in  the  enterprise  was  thus  reawakened,  aod 
shortly  after,  on  October  20,  1886,  a  number  of 
prominent  gentlemen  came  together  by  appointment, 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  again  setting  the 
project  on  its  feet.  As  a  result,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, another  Provisional  Canal  Association ' 
was  informally  organized,  and  in  the  following 
March  Mr.  Alenocal  was  once  more  sent  off  to  Nica- 
ragua to  negotiate  for  a  concession.  Being  author- 
ized by  the  promoters  to  make  an  advance  pa}Tnent 
to  Nicaragua  of  !^  100,000,  in  order  to  convince  that 
government  oi  the  company's  serious  intentions, 
Men<^cal  had  no  difficulty  on  this  occasion,  and,  on 
April  24,  1887,  a  verj^  favorable  concession  was 
agreed  to  and  ratified  by  the  proper  authoritiea 

A  so-called  Nicaragua  Canal  Constiniction  Com- 
pany was  then  iuct»riH>rated  l)y  the  Pnnisional 
Association,  to  institute  the  final  suiveys  and  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  technical  preliminaries  of  the 

I  The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  associated  in  this  organization  :  Hon* 
Charles  P.  Daly,  Commander  H.  C.  Taylor,  Horace  L.  Hoichkiss,  \.  S. 
Crowninshicld,  Francis  A.  Stout,  Frederick  Billings,  Hiram  Hitchcock, 
A.  B,  Darling,  J.  W.  Miller,  James  Roosevelt,  R.  A.  Lancaster,  Henry  R, 
Hoyt,  F.  F.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Cheney,  H.  Fairbanks, 
C.  H.  Stebbins,  C.  Ridgley  Goodwin,  A.  B.  Cornell,  J.  F.  O'Shaughness^, 
A.  G.  Menocal,  Admiral  D.  Ammcn,  Robert  Garrett,  T.  Harrison  Gairett, 
G.  E.  Kissell,  Henry  A.  Parr,  Charles  D.  Fisher,  John  L.  Williams.  Jules 
Aldigc,  and  many  others. 
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work.  Mr.  Meiioctil  was  made  chief-engineer  of  tbe 
entei'prise,  and  in  November  a  survepng  party  waa 
sent  di>\vu  to  Nicaraii^ua  to  eu-operate  with  Iiiin  in 
the  final  location  of  the  line.  Menocal  hatl  already 
become  thoroiij^hly  familial"  witli  the  nature  of  the 
canal  r<»ute,  as  we  know,  and  since  his  recent  sur- 
veys of  1880  and  1884,  two  English  engineei-s, 
Messrs.  Passmore  and  Climie,  had  also  made  a 
hycb'ogi'aphie  examination  of  the  river  and  harbor 
of  the  San  Juan  for  the  Nicaraguan  government.' 
So  data  in  abiindaece  were  available  for  the  present 
exj>edition,  and  the  canal  plans  were  now  worked 
out  in  detail.- 

Rene\ved  interest  in  the  canal  meant,  however,  as 
usual,  fresh  dij)lomatic  negotiations  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  Central  American  states,  sj^^  p^^^.. 
Realizing  this  fact,  and  anxious  to  know  dent  cieve- 
whether  the  ijresent   admiuistratiim  was       .   '"'*'■ 

.    ,  .  .  .  Award  in 

Willing  to  lend  them  its  support  in  their  the  Bound- 
private  un<lertaking,  the  Nicaragua  canal  *n^  ^^^ 
promoters  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Bayard  asking  him  to  assure  them  on  this  point. 
He  replied  at  once  that  the  administration  was 
highly  in  favt)r  of  the  enterprise  being  conducted 
in  this  way  ''  under  the  control  and  guidance  of 
American  ownership  and  capitiil " ;  and  to  empha- 
size his  assm'ances  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  Cleveland's 

'  Their  report  was  subsequently  embodied  in  a  British  government  White 
Book. 

*  Engineering'  Afagaiine,  March  lo,  1 893,  Joe.  cit, 

"The  Intcroceanic  Canal  of  Nicaragua,"  Uf.  eit,,  p.  13,  and  Appendix 
No.  a. 
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message,  adding  that  lie  was  siire  that  the  President 
had  "  undergone  no  change  in  the  views  nor  abate- 
ment in  the  interest  set  IVtrth  in  that  paper." 

Thus  called  upon  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  isth- 
mus, Bayard  found  matters  in  gi*eater  confusion  than 
ever.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  ];>e  a  more  or  less 
regular  cycle  in  what  ^ve  might  call  the  involution, 
rather  than  the  evolution  of  the  Central  American 
states.  First  ci\-il  war  breaks  out  between  the  two 
political  parties  in  some  one  republic,  generally  re- 
sulting in  the  ^^(verthrow  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion. Thereupon  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in 
all  five  repuldics  take  sides,  the  former  advocating 
and  the  latter  opposing  a  union  of  the  states,  and 
the  so-called  *'  war  "  l)ecomeR  general.  When  this 
has  gone  on  long  ent^ugh  the  w«)uld-be  Central- 
American  dictator  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 
then  forgetting  all  tlieir  previous  jiiiinioBities,  the 
other  states  hastily  come  together  and  take  up 
amis  against  the  oppressor  of  their  free  republi- 
can institutions.  No  dictator  has  as  yet  proved 
strong  enough,  it  is  true,  to  accomplish  the  union  by 
force,  l>ut  upon  every  such  attempt  the  sejtarate 
states,  so  absurdly  jealous  of  their  nominal  inde- 
pendence, have  in  each  case  become  panic-stricken 
and  8Wf)rn  und^nng  frieiulship  for  each  other  in 
the  future.  Thus  the  cycle  is  apt  to  be  concluded 
by  the  negotiation  of  a  series  of  treaties  in  which 
war  is  furever  abandoned  am!  arbitration  substituted 
as  a  method  of  settling  their  innumeral>le  disputes, — 
and,  it  is  useless  to  add,  such  c(»nventions  are  regu- 
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lurly  l»n»k6ii  at  tlie  <)uU>reak  of  the  iifxt  fi\'il  war, 
when  the  cycle  bepiin  again  on  its  peritHlicul  iiivu- 
luti^m. 

At  the  time  t)f  which  we  are  at  present  speaking, 
thepolitieul  revohitioa  wa.s  entering  on  its  last  stages, 
and  Bayar<l  found  himself  too  L-ite  to  check  its  coui'se, 
even  if  he  had  so  desired.  Pre.sident  Barrios  of 
Guatemala  had  again  proclaimed  the  union  nf  the 
states,  on  Feljniary  28,  1885,  and  dechired  himst^lf 
at  t!ie  same  time  their  supreme  military  chief.  Hon- 
duras espoused  his  cause,  San  Salvador  vacillated, 
and  for  once  at  least  in  their  long  career  of  mutual 
jealousy  and  antagonism,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
stood  together  in  theii-  oppositl(^>u  to  the  despot. 
War  wa.s  declared  and  the  United  States  took 
sides  against  Gauteraala.  His  govern meirfci«^n-a8 
anxious  to  promote  the  union  of  the  states,  Bay- 
ai*d  explained,  but  could  not  countenance  the  use 
of  force  for  the  pni-j^iose.  American  citizens,  in- 
clined toward  Hlilnistering  adventiu'e,  were  not  so 
squeamish  in  the  matter,  however,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber arrived  from  the  United  States  in  Honduras 
and  Sun  Salvador  bent  U]ton  making  their  influence 
felt  in  the  final  adjustment  of  attairs.  United  States 
war-ships  followed  to  }»rotect  American  interests, 
and  the  crisis  then  rapidly  matured.  On  April 
2,  1885,  the  deci.sive  battle  (►f  the  war  occun'ed, 
and  Barrios,  the  cause  <»f  all  the  trouble,  was  killed. 
Thereupon  the  rest  of  the  states  liegan  to  tumble 
over  each  other  in  their  promises  of  peace  and  gixnl- 
will,  and  8<x)n  the  nonnal  order  of  things  was  re- 
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established  without  any  serious  hann  having  been 
done.  A  treat}'  of  j>erj)etual  i>eace  was  then  con- 
clude<l  «>n  Febniary  16,  1887,  between  the  five  re- 
publicA,  binding  them  jointly  and  severally  in  the 
future  to  a  jM)licy  of  non-interference,  and  hoUling 
them  again  to  the  principle  of  international  arbi-' 
tration. 

With  no  general  war  to  divert  them  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  are  very  apt  to  be  at  logger-heads 
over  their  interminable  boundarj-  dispute,  and  the  con- 
troversy t)ecame  e,specially  acrimonious  on  this  occa- 
sion as  the  canal  question  was  again  in  the  all*,  and 
the  American  company  liad  already  sent  its  agent 
to  Nicai-agua,  as  we  know,  with  n>ady  money  at  his 
di3i)osal,  to  <»btaLn  the  pn.>per  concessions.  This 
excited  Costa  Rica's  cupidity  once  more,  and  again 
caused  her  to  put  fonvard  her  claims  to  the  canal 
route.  Lest  this  dispute  should  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  the  other  states  fintdly  induced  the 
two  which  could  never  agree  of  themselves,  to  refer 
the  whole  question  to  President  Cleveland  to  arbi- 
trate. The  task  was,  indeed,  a  delicate  one,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  one  which  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  very  glad  to  assume,  as  the  precedent 
thus  established  gave  hope  of  a  better  state  of  affairs 
in  the  future. 

With  the  aid  ot  the  Assistant  Secretan*  of  State, 
Mr.  Rives,  the  President  then  went  carefidlv  over  all 
the  accumulated  evidence  and  decided  the  question 
on  ^lurch  22,  1888,  at  least  to  the  immediate  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.     According  to  the  award,  the 
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Caiias- Jerez  treaty  of  1858,  which  Nicaragua  had 
repiuliate<l  Avithout  due  cause,  was  now  dfchired  to 
be  valid,  and  the  boundary  line  was  fixed  as  before, 
parallel  to,  and  three  niileH  south  of,  the  San  Juan. 
Nicaragua  was  to  l>e  allowed  to  execute  any  works 
of  improvement  in  her  own  territtuy,  provided  she 
did  not  t>ccupy  or  tlamnge  the  territory  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  provided  also  she  in  no  mse  impau'ed  the 
free  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  in 
whicli  Costa  Rica  was  entitled  to  share.  Nicaragua 
could  therefore  make  no  grants  for  cansd  purposes 
on  the  right  ])ank  of  the  river  without  first  asking 
Costa  Rica's  "  c>pinion,"  as,  according  to  the  tei-ms  of 
the  Canas-Jerez  treat}",  Costa  Rica  possessetl  certain 
natural  riglits  in  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan 
below  Castilla  Viejo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  that  Costa  Rica  had  no  right  under  the 
treaty  to  be  a  party  to  the  grants  which  Nicaragua 
might  see  fit  to  make  for  the  pur|>oses  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  though  in  case  the  ct)nstruetion  of 
such  a  canal  should  involve  any  injuiy  to  Costa 
Rica's  rights,  her  "  opinion  "  in  the  matter,  Cleve- 
land said,  should  be  more  than  "  consultive  "  and 
"advisory,"  and  that  in  such  an  event  her  "  positive 
consent "  would  be  necessary,  and  compensation 
should  be  allowed.  Still  Costa  Rica  was  to  have 
no  claim  to  the  profits  set  apart  to  Nicaragua  from 
the  canal  project  in  retuni  foi*  the  favore  and  privi- 
leges the  latter  state  might  concede. 

Both  parties  accepted  the  decision  and  ratified  the 
award,  but  Costa  Rica  showed  her  determination 
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from  the  outset  to  make  what  advantage  sbe  coald 
from  such  rights  as  had  been  accorded  her.  So  to 
avoid  further  trouble,  if  possible,  the  canal  comj>aDy 
at  once  made  liberal  terms  with  Costa  Rica  as  well, 
and,  on  August  y,  1SS8,  a  further  compensation  con- 
tract was  signed  by  Menocal  granting  Costa  Rica  all 
she  tM>uld  well  desire,  and  giving  the  company  in 
return  full  rights  to  construct  the  canal  as  it  had 
planned.' 

Quiet  now  reigned  among  the  Central  American 
states.  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  were  for  the  time 
c  <    «_,    at  least  content,  and  the  American  C4inal 

§  loi.  Brit-  .      , 

ish  and  Am- company  was  secure  in  its  projver  couces- 
ericans  in  gions  fur  the  wurk ;  but  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties still  remained.  We  might  settle 
matters  to  our  satisfaction  on  the  isthmus,  but,  hav- 
ing arranged  the  preliminaries,  we  always  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  \v\ih  the  Cla}^on-Bulwer 
treaty  and  its  uucoQif<.>rtable  conditions.  The  gov- 
ernment, it  is  true,  was  no  longer  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  canal  project,  but  still  the  (juestion  of 
American  control  was  about  as  ini]>oi*taDt  as  before, 
and  like  his  pi-edecessors,  Bayard  also  had  strong  con- 
victions on  this  point.    When  the  matter  cume  up  be- 

'  U.  S.  House  Ex.  Docs.,  732,  735,  739.  743.  Part  II.,  43d  Cong.,    ist 
Sess. 

U.  S.  House  Ex.  Docs.,  157,  i68,  Part  I.,  44tliCong.,  1st  Sess. 
U.  S.  House  Ex.  Docs.,  59-<>i,  Part  I.,  48th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
U.  S.  Senate  Report,  1944,  Ap|>endix  I.,  51st  Cong.,  i&t  Sess. 
U.  S.  Foreign  Relations,  1888,  "Cleveland's  Award," 
U.  S.  Diplomalif  Correspondence,  18S0-1887. 
Cateta  0/Uial,  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Feb.  27,  1887. 
New  York  Tfibune,  Jan.  11,  1891. 
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fore  Congress  iu  1880,  Bayard  had  declarea  iu  the 
Senate  that  the  canal  ''  must  Ire  umler  the  control  of 
the  gt»veniment  of  the  United  States."  "  Our  power 
may  ]ie  queationeJ,"  he  said  at  that  time,  "  but  it  wdll 
be  maintained,"  and,  he  concluded,  "every  counsel 
of  Avisdom,  therefore,  exhorts  us  to  seize  the  day  and 
in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,  for  it  is  the  surest 
mode  to  avert  it."  The  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing such  control  Inid  now  devolved  upon  Bayard's 
8houldei*s  in  liis  official  ca|mcity,  and  he  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  reopening  the  old  question  of  the 
Clav^on-Bulwer  treaty  with  the  British  Foreign 
Office. 

Mr.  Frelinghuyseu,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his 
effoi'ts  to  overturn  the  existing  status  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  had  directed  his  attack  upon  the 
colony  of  Biitish  Honduras;  but  even  while  this 
correspondence  was  being  exchanged  events  were 
taking  place  in  the  Mosquito  reserve  which  were 
now  destined  to  revive  the  case  in  its  original  bear- 
ings. Whatever  may  have  been  the  political  effects 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  decision,  it  certainly 
resulted  iu  giving  economic  dignity  and  importance 
to  the  Mosquito  shore.  The  British  control  of  the 
government  of  the  reserve  which  the  English  settlei-s 
hatl  practically  usurped,  though  never  allowed  by 
Nicaragua,  was  now  justified  by  the  Emperor's 
award.  Still,  Anglo-Saxtm  direction  to  whatever 
purpose  applied,  is  far  better  than  Spanish- American 
rule,  and  the  immediate  result  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  was  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  business  interests 
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of  the  settlemeut.  British  and  Auiei-iean  capital 
now  sought  larger  investment  along  the  shore  anil 
the  trade  in  woods  and  fruits  came  to  increase  very 
rapidly,  dividing  itself  pretty  equally  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Bhiefields,  the  capital, 
became,  accordingly,  a  business  settlement  of  for- 
eigners, and  the  English  directoi's  were  wise  enough 
to  govern  the  reserve  solely  in  the  interest  of  these 
commercial  classes,  Nicaragua,  and  indeed  the  In- 
dians themselves,  suffered  in  consefjuence,  but  Ameri- 
can business  interests  were  gi'eatly  benefited  thereby. 
Politically,  however,  the  United  States  were  bound 
to  stand  by  Nicaragua  in  the  dispute,  and  thus  the 
American  settlers  were  placed  in  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion, their  patriotism  urging  them  to  stand  by  their 
government  in  the  matter,  their  pereoual  interests 
demanding  that  they  support  the  existing  reijivve. 

The  government  of  the  reserve  before  h>ug  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  clique  of  foreign- 
ers who  ignored  Nicaragua's  rights  entirely.  But  the 
settlement  was  now  growing  rich,  and  Nicaragua 
desired  to  have  a  share  in  its  revenues.  So  a  policy 
of  renewed  interference  was  decided  upon  in  the 
face  of  the  Emjjeror's  decision.  A  Nicai'aguau  post- 
office  was  accordingly  opened  at  Bhiefields  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  tmops  and  police  began  to  congregate 
in  the  town,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  erecting  forts 
along  the  shore.  When  luattei-s  reached  this  j.vass, 
Mr,  Gastrell,  the  British  minister  to  the  Central 
American  states,  reported  the  condition  of  affairs  to 
his  government  and  asked  for  instructions.     Nicara- 
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gua  at  the  same  time  appealed  to  the  United  States, 
and,  having  also  learned  the  nature  of  the  issue 
through  Ilia  own  subordinates  on  the  gi'ouud,  Mr. 
Bayard  concluded  that  some  immediate  action  must 
be  taken  in  behalf  of  American  interests  and  the 
canal  company. 

On  November  23,  1888,  a  letter  was  accordingly 
addressed  to  Mr.  Phelps,  United  States  minister  iu 
London,  in  which  Mr,  Bayard  took  the  giound  that 
his  government,  not  having  been  made  a  party  to  the 
arbitration  of  1880,  did  not  consider  itself  bound  in 
any  way  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  decision.  He 
further  declared  that  the  United  States  had  never 
supposed  that  the  treaty  of  Miiiiagua  gave  Great 
Britain  any  further  right  to  intiuence,  direct,  or  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  Mosquito  teri-itory,  and  that 
they  must,  therefore,  now  insist  upon  Nicaragua's 
paramount  right  of  sovereignty  being  recognized  in 
fact  as  well  as  iu  theory.  Great  Bntatu's  pi'eseut 
action  in  attempting  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  Imlians  livifig  within  her  borders, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  revival  of  the 
Mosquito  protectorate,  in  a  new  form,  Mr.  Bayard 
maintained,  and  the  United  States  could  not  look 
with  indifference  upon  any  such  protectorate. 

All  this  was  again  well  enough  if  regarded  as  a 
reassertioji  of  American  cluiitis,  l>ut  in  reality  Mr. 
Bayard  had  no  diplomatic  gronuds  for  his  complaints. 
Having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  treaty  of 
Managua,  and  having  declared  ourselves  satisfied 
therewith,  we  could   not  now  jilead  any  mi.suuder- 
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Btanding  of  its  terms.  Nor  conid  we  refuse  to  be 
boand  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  decisioOf  for,  by 
recording  our  satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  we  were 
no  longer  a  party  to  an}'  dispute  over  its  pru|>er  in- 
terpretation. Great  Britain  could  therefore  j)erfectly 
well  refuse  to  discuss  the  question  any  further  with 
us  directly,  and  the  matter  was  thus  allowed  to  work 
out  its  own  solutiou  in  a  manner  somewhat  surpris- 
ing to  both  parties,  as  we  shall  presently  see.' 

In  the  meantime,  with  their  concessions  and  con- 
contracts   secured,   and   the   canal   route   definitely 
located,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Provisional 
f  *62.  The  Assi^iation  were  anxious  to  inaucjurate  the 

iocorpora-  .         ^.  . 

tionofthe  worlc  in  Nicaragua.  They  did  not  feel 
Maritime  justified  in  proceeding,  however,  until  they 
pany  by  the  ^*^  *'  least  Succeeded  in  securing  the 
United  moral  supjKul;  of  the  government  Public 
**'"  ^  °^' opinion  was  accordins'lv  aroused  all  over 

emment.  *  _  . 

the  country  in  their  behalf,  the  press  be- 
gan to  call  upon  the  government  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  the  present  American  canal  project,  and 
Congress  was  deluged  with  resolutions  from  various 
State  legislatures,  chambers  of  commerce,  boanJs  of 
trade,  and  other  organizations,  urging  it  to  incor- 
porate the  canal  company  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

When  popular  enthusiasm  had  been  sufficiently 


•  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.,  l88S,  p.  759. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  20,  pp.  14,  70.  and  87,  53d  Cong.,  3d  Se&s. 

U.  S.  Senate  Calendar,  378,   Report  of  Senator  Morgan,  April  14,  l8g4.J 

New  York  Nation,  No.  76a,  Feb.  5,  1880. 
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aroused  in  this  way,  ou  Janiuirv  10,  l!S88,  two  bills 
were  iutroduced  simultaneously  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  by  Senator  Edniuiuls  and  Representative 
Norwood,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Maritime  Caual  C<tinpany  of  Nicaragua.  Inasmuch  as 
these  bills  only  asked  for  the  governmeut's  political 
protection,  and  as  this  had  already  been  virtually 
promised  by  the  President,  there  was  little  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  to  the  request.  Both  bills  being 
identical,  the  Senate  bill  was,  therefore,  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  that  before  the  House,  and  the 
measure  ultimately  secured  the  sanction  of  both 
branches  of  Congress.  On  February  20,  1889,  the 
President  added  his  approval,  and  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  thus  secured  the  rights  of  a  juristic 
personality  under  the  laws  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  fullowing  May  the  company 
was  duly  organized,  with  a  capital  of  ^150,000,000 
in  five-i>er-cent.  bonds  and  $1 00,000,000  in  ordinary 
stock.  Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock  was  elected  president,' 
and  the  concessions  were  duly  transferred  from  the 
old  company  to  the  new.  A  contract  was  then 
entered  into  with  the  Construction  Company  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  henceforth  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  came  to  represent  the 
American  canal  project  ajs  a  private  undertaking.' 

Mr.  Menocal  retained  the  post  of  engineer-iu-chief 

'  Tbe  position  he  still  fUls. 

«  U.  S.  .St»luteii.  Vol.  XXV..  pp.  673-675. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Report,  1944,  Appendix  K,  5tst  Coog.,  ttt  Sea. 

"  The  IntcToceuuc  Canal  of  Nicnngiu,"  ttc.  tit.,  pp.  14,  15. 
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Inaugura- 
tion of  the 
Work  in 
Nicaragua 


of  the  uudei-tnkjng,  and  oji  May  'iiitli  the  first  con- 
structiou  party,  cousisting  of  forty-sevea 
inau^ra.*  eugiueers  and  their  assistants,  was  sent  off 
to  Nicaragua  to  inaugurate  the  work  under 
his  direction.  Supplies  and  materials  were 
despatched  with  the  party  and  orders  were 
given  to  stop  at  Jamaica  and  pick  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  acclimatized  laborers.  The  party  arrived 
at  Greytowii  on  June  8th  and  at  once  commenced 
work,  with  nothing  like  the  display  that  had  char- 
acterized the  inauguration  of  the  Panama  canal,  it  is 
true,  but  with  far  greater  determination  to  eucceed. 
What  de  Lesseps  had  called  the  "  installations  " 
were  little  more  than  begun,  however,  when  Nicara- 
gua and  Costa  Rica  again  fell  to  quarrelling  over 
their  respective  lights  along  the  canal  line.  Each 
had  made  its  own  contract  with  the  canal  company, 
to  be  sure,  but  neither  would  consent  to  countei'sign 
the  grants  accorded  by  the  other,  anil  thus  fresh 
controversies  were  bound  to  arise.  The  company 
appealed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
adjust  mfitters,  and,  as  Mr.  Blaine  had  now  reassumed 
control  of  the  State  Depattment,  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  canal. 
Mr.  Mizner  was  then  our  minister  to  Central  America, 
and  by  acting  decisively  and  at  once  he  was  able  to 
bring  the  refractory  little  republics  to  order,  and 
finally  induced  them  to  sign  a  convention,  called  the 
"Treaty  of  Limits,"  which  emphasized  President 
Cleveland's  award,  and  once  more  "settled"  the 
boundary  dispute  for  the  time. 
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This  diplomatic  difficulty  occasioned  some  delay 
in  the  technical  prosecution  of  the  work,  but  after 
the  adjustment  had  been  affected  operations  were 
resumed.  The  canal  line  was  now  laid  out  accord- 
ing to  the  plans,  storehouses,  machiue-shops,  and 
wharfs  were  constructed,  dwellings  for  oiHeers  and 
employees  were  erected,  a  hospital  service  was  organ- 
ized, and  railroad  and  telephone  lines  were  run  along 
the  eastern  section  of  the  canal  route.' 

These  works  were  merely  preliminary,  however, 
and  were  only  intended  to  substantiate  the  company's 
rights  under  its  concession  with  Nicaragua.  ^  jg  ^.x- 
The  real  test  lay  in  the  ability  of  theMari-  peditionsof 
time  Canal  Company  to  raise  the  necessary  '"'Paction, 
funds  for  the  actual  construction  of  the  canal. 

The  promoters  were,  indeed,  genuinely  anxious 
that  the  work  should  be  completed  with  Ameri- 
can capital,  but  sufficient  funds  could  not  be  raised 
in  the  Uuite<l  States,  they  thought,  unless  the  gov- 
ernment should  come  to  their  aid  with  a  financial 
guaranty  and  give  the  enterprise  at  least  the  stamp 
of  a  national  undertaking.  Otherwise,  they  openly 
declared  they  would  have  to  fluat  their  securities  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  invite  foreign  capital 
to  subscribe.  This  latter  plan,  again,  if  vigorously 
pui-sued,  must  necessarily  react  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer, by  stirring  up  American  patriotism  in  the  un- 
dei'taking  when  confronted  with  the  possibility  of 

•  Report  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1890.      U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  I)oc.,  5,  51st  Cong.,   ad  Sess. 
U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence.  i8qo. 
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foreign  coutrol.  Thus  in  following  its  own  business 
interests,  the  canal  company  really  cast  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  decision  upon  the  American  people 
themselves. 

Oil  March  5, 1890,  Hon.  Warner  Miller  was  elected 
president  of  the  Construction  Company,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  set  out  on  an  e.\i>edition  of  inspectioD, 
taking  with  him  a  number  of  gentlemen,  both  ex- 
perts and  laymen,  that  they  might  see  for  themselves 
and  report  to  their  friemls  the  progress  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  work.  The  party  was  selected  with 
rare  discrimination,  and  all  interested  elements  were 
well  represented.  Two  English  engineei*8,  Messre. 
H.  F.  Donaldson  and  H.  F.  Gooch  were  invited,  in  the 
hopes  that  their  i-eport  might  enlist  British  capital  in 
the  enterprise.  An  American  technical  expert  from 
private  life,  Mr.  D.  McN.  Stauffer,  was  also  present 
to  encourage  American  investors.  The  United  States 
government  likewise  detailed  e.xperts  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  an  official 
capacity  and  report  the  results  of  their  inspection. 
The  officei's  appointed  for  the  purpose  were  Major 
C.  E.  Dntton,  and  Lieutenant  Guy  Howard  of  the 
Army,  and  Commander  Willard  il.  Brownson,  and 
Lieutenant  W.  L  Chambers  of  the  Navy.  A  number 
of  journalists  also  accompanied  the  party,  that  the 
people  might  be  infonned  of  the  undertaking  through 
the  press.  A  mishap  befell  the  party  on  the  voyage, 
as  their  vessel,  the  steamship  Affuan^  was  wrecked 
upon  a  coral  reef  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  fortunately 
DO  lives  were  lost,  and,  after  being  obliged  to  spend 
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8LX  days  on  an  island,  they  were  taken  off  by  a  coast- 
ing steamer,  and  finally  landed  at  Greytown  on  Apnl 
2d.  The  visitoi-s  were  then  shown  over  the  route, 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  equipment  in 
working  order  and  inspect  the  work  thus  far  accom- 
plished. Genenil  satisfaction  was  expres.sed  at  the 
result.  The  English  engineers  on  their  return  to 
Great  Britain  spoke  with  approval  of  the  work,  and 
the  American  officers  also  reported  favorably  on  the 
enterprise  to  their  government.  The  press  was  like- 
wise loud  in  its  praises  of  the  undertaking,  and  alto- 
gether, as  a  result  of  the  expedition,  the  Nicaragua 
canal  pioject  was  placed  on  a  much  firmer  and  surer 
basis  before  the  world. 

Shortly  after  tliis,  the  Nicaragua  government  ap- 
pointed two  commissioners,  Senors  Don  J.  A.  Roman 
and  Don  Maximilian  Sounenstern,  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  comjiany,  and  determine  whether,  during 
the  first  year,  !jv!?,000,000  had  been  legitimately  ex- 
pended upon  the  work,  as  provided  for  under  the 
concession.  Their  report,  h:in<led  in  on  November 
6,  1890,  was  also  entirely  favoiable,  and  the  com- 
pany was  duly  informed  by  Nicaragua's  President, 
that  Article  XLVII.  of  the  concession  hiid  l)eeti 
"  fully  and  comjjletely  complied  with,"  Tlius  un- 
der the  terms  of  their  contract  with  Nicaragua  the 
canal  promotei"s  now  had  ten  years  before  thera  to 
complete  the  work,  and  they  felt  justified,  therefore, 
in  continuing  their  i>reparati<>!i8  accordingly.' 

'  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  4,  szd  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  3, 

"  Interoceanic Canal  of  Nicaragua,"  !m.  tit.,  pp.  17,  iS.  andAppendix  to. 
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Opposition  to  the  compauy's  plans  then  arose  from 
quite  an  unexpected  source,  and  in  order  to  under- 
s  i6s  The  *^t.and  the  situation  we  must  recollect  in 
Biackmaa  what  hopeless  confusion  the  French  inter- 
ciaim  and   y^n^joy  jjj  ^icaraijua  left  the  rights  of  the 

the  Guar-  .    ♦      ,  .  , 

anty  BUI     OHginal  American  canal  company, 
of  1891.  Between  M.  Belly's  ignominious  exit  and 

the  appearance  of  the  Em|>en)r'8  agent,  the  Nicara- 
guan  government  authorized  the  organization  of  the 
Central  American  Transit  Comjiany,  as  we  have 
learned,  and  offered,  at  least,  to  revive  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Webb  and  his  associates,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ship  Canal  Comjiany,  whose  original  charter  Walker, 
♦he  filibuster,  had  previously  annulled.  But  the 
Nicaraguan  authoi-ities  and  the  American  promotere 
fell  out,  as  we  know,  and  shortly  after  this,  M. 
Chevalier  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  dazzle  the 
republic  with  the  Emperor's  magnificent  plans. 

The  Americans  were  then  straightway  forgotten, 
and  Nicaragua,  we  will  remember,  granted  exclusive 
rights  of  transit  to  the  French.  But  Napoleon  could 
make  nothing  of  his  concession,  an<l,  on  Mai'ch  16, 
1877,  Nicaragua  again  transferred  the  monopoly  of 
steam  navigation  in  her  waters,  this  time  conferring 
the  i-ight  upon  Senor  F.  A.  Pellas,  an  Italian  resi- 
dent of  Greytown. 

Thus  there  could  be  little  doubt  from  her  acts 
that  Nicaragua  had  lung  since  come  to  regai'd  as 
null  and  void  the  rights  of  navigation  and  transit 
previously  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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But  the  American  coiiipauy  appears  to  have  lived  on 
in  Dauie  at  least,  aud  a  resident  of  Kansas,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Blackmail,  now  came  forw'nrd  aud  claimed  to  be 
the  possessor  of  its  residual  nghts. 

At  his  instigation,  therefore,  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Representative  from  Kansas,  presented  a  bill  before 
the  Mouse  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  but  after  a  cart-fiil  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  committee  could  discover  no 
adequate  tjrouml  for  the  adverse  claim.  A  rei)ort 
was  accordingly  handed  in  to  this  effect  on  August 
30,  1890,  and  the  rights  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany undei'  its  United  States  charter  were  officially 
reaffirmed. 

But  the  situation  was  still  uot  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  government,  with  rival  claims  to  the  route 
among  American  citizens,  and  the  possibility  of 
foreign  capital  seeking  investment  in  the  canal,  so  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  then  took  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  ixiul  reported  a  bill,  on 
January  10,  1891,  authorizing  the  government  to 
guarantee  the  [irincipal  and  interest  at  four  percent, 
of  an  issue  of  $100,000,000  of  the  canal  company's 
bonds.  The  funds  thus  raised  were  to  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  hold  ^70,000,000  f»f  the  company's 
ordinary  stock  as  a  pledge  and  security  for  the 
amounts  advanced  under  its  guaranty.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  whose  custody  the  stock  was 
to  be  left,  was  furthermore  to  have  the  i>ovvei'  of 
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voting  ujwn  it  at  his  discretion,  and  the  President 
might  name  the  majority  of  the  compaoy's  board  of 
directors. 

This  was  sailing  somewhat  closer  to  the  wind  of 
governmental  control,  and  showed  that  the  tide  was 
again  beginning  to  turn  against  private  initiative  in 
the  canal  project.  The  bill  was  intnxlueed  by 
Senator  Sherman,  chaii-man  of  the  committee,  and 
was  ably  discussetl  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  Senator  Morsran  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  strongly  in  favor  of  its  passage, 
but  still  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  press  the  matter 
at  this  time  to  a  final  vote.' 

The  8{>e«ches  in  the  Senate  at  least  had  the  effect 

of  setting  the  jxjople  thinking  over  the  canal  pivject 

and  the  matter  of  American  control.     The 

§i66.  Howj.g|^^^  question  of  a  closer  union  of  the 

Popnljir  ,      * 

Interest  in  AmeHcas  10  the  interests  of  trade  and 
the  Canal  commerce  was  also  being  discussed  at  this 
Atomcjl'***^"^^'  as  a  result  of  Blaine's  Pan-American 
congi"ess  which  had  lately  niet  in  Washing- 
ton. Thus  the  attention  of  the  country  was  being 
tunied  to  the  south,  and  the  |>eople  were  again  forceil 
to  consider  the  question  of  their  future  jK»litioo- 
economic  relations  w'ith  the  states  of  Spanish- America. 

'  "  The  American  Atlantic  and  FaciBc  Ship  Canal  Coaapanr.  A  Refnt*- 
tion  to  its  Claim  to  the  NicanguA  Canal  Route."  New  York  Evemimg  J*»gl 
Job  Print.  Jan.  i,  i8S8. 

Gattta  Oficial,  Managua  Nicangua,  Feb.  27,  1887. 

"  Interoceanic  Canal  of  Nicaragua,"  to<.  fit.,  pp.  15,  16. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Bill,  4827,  January  10,  1391,  and  speech  of  Hon.  John  T. 
Morgan  on  the  same,  Febrnarj  6,  1391. — Sen.  Report,  1944.  -"*  '"^<;-. 
istSess. 
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There  were  now  two  projects  on  foot,  one  for  a 
railroad  through  Central  America  to  connect  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  with  the  countries  of  8outh 
America,  and  the  other  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus. 
The  two  schemes  conipleraented  each  other,  however, 
and  both  demanded  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  time  was  therefore  ripe  for  a 
thorough  agitation  of  the  question  of  interoceanic 
communication,  and  the  friends  of  the  Nicaragua 
caual  determined  to  make  good  the  opportunity. 

On  December  15,  1891,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  called  to  listen 
to  an  address  on  the  caual  project  by  the  Hon.  Warner 
Miller,  president  of  the  Construction  C^uupMiiy.  In  in- 
troducing the  speaker,  Mr. Charles  S.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Ciiamber,  took  occasion  to  express  himself 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership, 
construction,  and  control  of  the  canal,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  the  effect 
that  the  enterprise  was  entitled  to  the  encouragement 
and  loyal  support  of  the  American  people. 

California,  always  deeply  interested  in  the  problem 
of  interoceanic  transit,  was  the  next  to  take  the 
matter  up;  and,  early  in  the  following  year,  a  State 
convention  of  leading  citizens  was  called  together  in 
San  Francisco  to  discuss  the  question.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress 
on  Vjehalf  of  the  people  of  California,  urging  iunue- 
diate  governmental  .'ictton  on  the  canal  (piestitni,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  was  also  requested  to  call 
together  a  National  Nicaragua  Canal  Convention  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis  in  thf  spring. 
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Invitations  were  accordingly  issued  liy  Califoraia's 
Executive  to  the  Governor  of  the  other  States  and 
Territories,  asking  them  to  appoint  delegates.  The 
convention  met  in  June,  1892,  with  three  hundred 
I'epresentatives  from  thii'ty  States  and  Territon'es, 
and  tile  enthusiasm  apjHjared  to  be  iudicjitive  of  the 
temper  of  the  American  [>eople.  Uesolutions  were 
adopted  calling  upon  Congress  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  and  an  executive  committee 
was  also  ajipointed  to  examine  into  the  question 
further,  and  arrange  for  another  canal  convention 
later  on. 

This  was  the  summer  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
and  the  commercial  pt)licy  of  the  coutitry  waa  there- 
fore the  principal  theme  of  political  discussion.  But 
both  free-trade  and  reciprocity  favored  interoceanic 
communication,  and  thus  the  Nicaragua  caual  project 
was  forttinate  enough  not  to  l)ecome  entangled  in 
the  political  dispute.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
had  differed  on  the  question  of  governmental  control 
of  the  tra^isit-way,  it  is  true,  but  this  issue  had 
already  been  neutralized  by  the  Senate  committee's 
pro|)Osal  of  a  guaranty,  and  both  parties  accordingly 
came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  tlie  new  plans.  In 
their  respective  letters  of  acceptance  both  Cleveland 
and  Harrison  also  took  pains  to  exi)re88  their  ap- 
proval of  the  undertaking,  and  thus  for  once  at  least 
in  its  varied  careei',  the  Nicaragua  canal  project 
received  a  genuinely  national  endorsement. 

The  friends  of  the  project  were  naturally  elated, 
an<l  confident  now  of  success.     Aft^r  the  election, 
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tberefore,  the  executive  committee  <ni  the  transit 
question,  ajijwiuted  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  issued 
its  invitations  at  once  for  nnotlier  canal  convention 
to  meet  in  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  November. 
Every  State  and  Territory  was  this  time  represented 
and  6(10  delegates  were  present  on  the  occasion.  In 
the  course  of  the  preliminaiy  discussion,  Governor 
Foster  of  Louisiana  spoke  for  the  Gulf  section, 
Judge  Jones  of  Arkansas  set  forth  the  farmei-s' 
interest  in  the  project,  and  Governor  Estee  of  Cali- 
fornia dilated  u[K>n  the  advantages  that  would  acciiie 
to  the  Pacific  slope  from  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal.  Senator  Morgan  then  made  a  long 
statement  of  the  case  fi'oiii  the  governmental  staud- 
jx)int.  After  considering  the  project  very  carefully 
in  its  diplomatic,  political,  strategic,  and  comnieicial 
aspects,  the  Senator  came  definitely  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  government  was  both  justified  and  wan-anted 
in  giving  its  support  to  the  undertaking.  Resolu- 
tions were,  thereupon,  unanimously  adopted  calling 
once  more  upon  Congress  to  lend  its  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  best  accomplish  the  desired  result  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  time  and  money.' 

These  vaiious  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions 

'  "What  the  Chambers  ol  Connincrce,  Boards  of  Trade  and  Exchanges 
of  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  and  Prominent  New&papers  and  ludividuals 
have  to  say  about  the  Nicaragua  Canal."     Pamphlet,  New  York,  1888. 
proceedings  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dec. 
i|  1891. 

Proceeilings  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Conventions  at  St.  I.ouis  and  New 
Orleans,  June  2.  and  3,  1892.  November  30,  1892. 

D.  H.  Montgomery,   "  Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  §  390. 
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in  favor  of  governmental  participation  in  tbe  canal 
project  had  their  desired  effect  upon  Congress.  The 
§  167  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Guaranty  again  Went  over  tbe  whole  question  very 
Bill  of  1892.  p,^j.p£yjjy  with  the  intention  of  pointing  out 

some  way  by  which  American  capital  could  construct 
the  canal,  and  leave  it  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  United  States  government,  without  coming  into 
conflict  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  indeed  a  difficult 
course  to  navigate,  but  the  committee  had  by  no 
means  lost  confidence  in  its  earlier  chart  and  prom- 
ised to  steer  clear  of  the  difficulties. 

On  December  23,  1892,  Senator  Sherman  accortl- 
ingly  presented  an  amended  guaranty  bill  befoi-e  the 
Senate  in  behalf  of  his  committee  and  strongly 
recommended  its  passage.  Like  tlie  former  measure 
this  bill  provided  for  a  governmental  guaranty  of  the 
canal  company's  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000 ; 
and  again  gave  the  President  power  to  name  a 
majorit}'  on  tlie  company's  board  of  dirvct<jr8. 
Instead  of  holding  the  shares  in  pledge  as  before, 
however,  the  government  was  now  to  receive  in 
return  for  the  security  granted,  and  without  further 
compensation,  ^80,500,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  in  full  ownerehip.  A  similar  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  at  the  same  time,  and  Con- 
gress thus  had  another  opportunity  of  coming  to 
some  decision. 

The  course  thus  laid  down  in  the  chart  was  a 
point  or  two  closer  to  the  wind  than  before,  for  the 
government   was   now  not  only  to   guarantee   the 
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bonds,  but  also  to  own  a  majority  of  the  stock.  It 
was  a  question,  therefore,  whether  better  progress 
could  not  be  made  by  going  about  on  the  other  tack, 
and  making  straight  for  governmental  ownershij) 
and  control.  But  CotiErress  was  assured  bv  the  com- 
raittee  that  such  a  course  would  inevitably  land  the 
country  on  the  shoals  of  another  diplomatic  contro- 
versy with  England.  Why  not  ease  off  then  tow^ard 
the  opeu  of  free  competition  in  the  canal  project  ? 
Because,  the  committee  answered,  there  weie  foreign 
capitalists  there,  reatly  to  embark  on  the  undertaking 
and  steer  it  entirely  away  from  our  control.  It  was 
the  old  question  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  the 
British  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  British 
investor  on  the  other,  and  again  Congress  did  not 
dare  make  the  run. 

There  were  able  speeches  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  on  tliis  (»ccasion  us  w^ell,  but,  as  before,  the 
canal  bills  failed  to  reach  a  final  vote.' 

The  Mantime  Canal  Company  was  thus  thro\vn 
back  again  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  its 
financial  prospects  injuied  rather  than  ^  ^^g  £f_ 
aided  by  the  govern nietit's  interference.  forts  to 
The  Construction  Comi>any  liad  l)een  p,.o.R^i"Fund8 

.       .       ■,  ^  *  by  Private 

visionally  capitalized  at  $12,000,000,  and  Subscrip- 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  **°°' 

of  $100  each  had  already  been  disposed  of  at  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  But  the  $6,000,000  thus  ac- 
quired were  now  all  but  spent  in  providing  for  the 


I  U.  S.  Sen,  Report,  1142.  sut  Cong.,  ad  Sen. 
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surveys  and  the  plaut,  and  iu  the  iuauguratiou  of 
the  canal. 

Funds  were  therefore  necessary  to  continue  the 
work,  and  some  arrangements  had  now  to  be  made 
for  an  issue  of  bonds.  Bids  were  accordingly 
opened  by  the  Construction  Company  for  ^5,000,000 
gold  bonds  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  guaranteed 
by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company's  longtime  bonds. 
The  issue  was  not  entirely  successful,  however,  and 
a  substitute  plan  wa.s  theu  evolved  for  selling  lx»nd8 
of  a  low  denomination  to  the  people  direct. 

But  before  this  last  scheme  could  be  put  into 
execution  the  panic  of  1893  came  on,  and  the  Coa- 
structi<»n  Company,  without  further  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  with  notes  coming  due,  was  obliged  to 
8U8i)end  payments.  Work  on  the  canal  came  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence,  and,  on  August  30,  1893, 
the  Construction  Company  went  into  the  bauds  of  a 
receiver. 

The  Maritime  Canal  Company,  with  neither  gov. 
erunient  guaranty  nor  private  subscriptions  to  rely 
on,  had  thus  to  keep  the  Nicaragua  project  afloat 
during  the  storm.  It  weathered  the  gale  success- 
fully, nevertheless,  and  both  public  and  private 
relief  parties  appear  to  be  now  on  their  way  to  its 
relief, — but  tliiw  belongs  more  properly  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  to  be  outlined  in  the  following 
chapter.' 


'  Bond  Circular,   Nicaragua  Canal   Construction  Co.,  April  20,  iS^ft, 
Bond  Prospectus  of  same,  June  35,  1S93. 
U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  5,  53d  Cong..  2d  Sess. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE   PRESENT   SITUATION. 


S  we  come  to  examine  the  present  situation 
of  the  interoceanic  trausit  question,  we 
lose  our  historical  pei'spective.  Viewed 
from  so  close  a  lange,  each  special  phase  of  the 
problem  appeal's  to  make  up  the  wliole.  We  must 
take  sevei'al  different  standpoints,  thei-e-  .  ^  ^^ 
fore,  and  rest  content  with  descnlnug  the  political 
particular  aspects  of  the  subject  in  turn  as  Situation, 
they  apjiear  to  us  from  the  several  vantage-grounds 
chosen. 

The  j)olitical  features  of  the  canal  question  will 
probably  be  the  first  to  attract  our  attention,  as 
recent  events  have  lately  brought  them  out  in  strik- 
intif  relief.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
the  de  Lesseps  pmject.  It  is  the  Panama  canal 
scandal,  accordingly,  which  should  first  l^e  des- 
cribed. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  official  liquidation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company's  affaira  have  already 
been  set  down  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  effect  of  these  figui-es 
upon  the  volatile  French  mind  may  well  be 
imagined.      As    the     parliamentary     enquiry    pro- 
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gressed  the  indignation  of  the  people  grew} 
until  finally,  on  November  21,  1892,  the  8torm 
burst  in  a  mad  fury.  The  matter  was  then  brought 
up  in  the  Chanil)er,  on  an  interpellation  by  M.  Dela- 
haye,  and  though  no  definite  accusations  were 
broui^ht,  it  was  stated  that  ij^600,000,  at  least,  had 
been  impro]»erly  used  by  the  canal  company  in  brib- 
ing Senators  and  Deputies.  The  government  could 
not  face  the  storm  directly,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  a  special  Committee  of  thirty-three 
membei*s  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  the  charges.  On  the  same  day  judicial  sum- 
monses were  issued  against  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany charging  them  with  the  "  use  of  fraudulent 
devices  for  creating  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  chi- 
merical event,  the  spending  of  sums  accruing  frora 
issues  handed  to  them  for  a  fixed  purpose,  and  the 
swindling  of  all  or  part  of  the  ft)rtune  of  otliei-s." 
The  case  was  called  up  before  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
on  November  25,  but  as  neither  of  the  de  Lessepsea 
appeared,  and  as  the  evidence  was  not  yet  in  shape, 
the  trial  was  adjourned  tin  til  January  10,  1893. 

Baron  Reinach,  the  company's  financial  agent,  died 
\ery  suddenly,  before  the  special  Committee  of  the 
Chambers  could  include  him  in  the  prosecution. 
The  cireumstaiices  surrounding  his  death  were  sus- 
picious, an^l  ruiuoi"s  of  suicide  and  murder  quickly 
spread.  M.  Brisson,  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
called  the  government's  attention  to  these  rumoi*8, 
and  requested  that  the  body  be  exhumed,  and  the 
theory  of   suicide   tested.     M.  Loubet,  Minister  of 
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Justice,  replied,  that  as  no  formal  charges  had  been 
made,  the  government  had  no  power  to  proceed. 
Brissoii  then  moved  a  resolution  of  regret  that  the 
Baron's  papers  luid  not  Leen  sealed  u]>on  his  death. 
Loubet  called  for  the  oj'der  of  the  day  instead,  but 
the  Chamber  refuse*.!  to  sustain  him.  Thi.s  was 
practically  a  vote  of  lack  of  conlltlence  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  on  November  28tli,  the  Cabinet  accord- 
ingly resigned,  amid  the  wihlest  excitement. 

Brissofi  and  Casimir-Prrier  were  called  upon  in 
turn  l>y  the  President  to  construct  a  new  Cabinet, 
but  both  failed.  M.  Ribot,  th«'  Foreign  Minister, 
was  finally  successful,  and  on  Decendier  otli  the 
new  govfrnnient  ansumed  control.  This  Caliinet 
change  amounted  to  a  victory  for  the  canal  conv- 
pany's  opponents,  and  the  investigation  was  uoav 
allowe<l  to  proceed  without  further  hindrance  on 
the  part  ol  the  government.  The  Conuiiiltee  then 
came  forward  with  startling  evidences  of  corruption. 
The  wholesale  bril^iy  of  the  Paris  press  was  re- 
vealed in  all  its  details.  M.  Thierree  declared  be- 
fore tlie  Committee,  that  tlie  late  Baron  Reiiiach  had 
deposited  ^(570,0<iO  in  liis  bank  in  Panama  funds, 
and  drawn  it  out  again  in  2^S  checks  to  liearer. 
Senators,  Deputies,  government  officere,  and  jour- 
nalists weiv  now  named  as  the  recipients.  M.  An- 
drieux,  ex- Prefect  of  Police,  asserted  that  $260,000 
ha<l  been  distributed  by  the  company's  agents 
among  his  colleagues  alone,  and,  as  a  further  result 
of  his  evidence,  100  inembei*s  of  the  Legislature 
were  implicnted  in  the  scandal.     M.  Uouvier,  Min- 
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ister  of  Finance,  then  caused  another  sensation  by 
resigning  his  portfolio  and  confessing  that  he  had 
supplemented  the  secret  service  fund  by  soliciting 
coQtributious  (from  friends  of  the  government)  in 
order  to  put  down  the  Boulangists. 

The  names  of  almost  all  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lic were  thus  l>esmirehed,  and  it  was  time  for  the 
new  government  to  act.  The  directors  of  the  canal 
company  were  accordingly  arrested  now  on  the 
more  serious  charge  of  corrupting  public  function- 
anes.  Warrants  were  also  issued  against  five  Sena- 
tors and  five  Deputies, — and  five  of  the  ten  were 
found  to  be  ex-Miuistei-s  of  the  government. 

The  trials  were  then  begun.  On  January  10, 
1893,  the  adjourned  case  came  up  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  on  February  14th  sentence  was 
pronounced  upon  the  directoi's.  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  de  Lesseps  were  each  condemned  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $60(>,  MM.  Fon- 
tane  and  Cottu  to  two  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of 
$400,  and  M.  Eiffel  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $4000,  as  his  own  net  profits  of  tiie  general 
rascality  had  amounted  to  a  far  larg<M"  share  than 
the  rest.  On  March  8th  the  trial  for  corruption 
was  taken  up  before  the  Assize  Court,  against  the 
younger  de  Lesseps,  MM.  Fontane,  Baihaut,  Blon- 
din,  and  ex-Minister  Proust,  Senator  Beral,  and 
others.  De  Lesseps  received  one  year  more  of  im- 
prisonment, Blondin  was  sentenced  to  two  more 
yeai-s  in  prison,  ami  ]\I.  Baihaut  was  punished  with 
five  years'  impiisonraent,  a  fine  of  $15,000,  and  loss 
of  civil  riirhts. 
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But  the  sentence  against  the  older  de  Lessepa 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  as  he  was  8up{K>se(l  to 
have  beeu  sufficiently  jmuislied  by  his  disgrace. 
On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  the  earlier 
judgment  against  Charles  de  Lesseps  was  also  set 
aside,  an«l  he  was  finally  released  on  September  12, 
1893.  The  convictions  were  all,  indeed,  merely 
nominal ;  but  the  investigation  and  trials  at  least 
had  the  effect  of  temporai-ily  clearing  the  political 
air  from  cori'uption.  They  aho  freal  the  Panama 
canal  project  from  the  vultures  tliat  had  fastened 
themselves  so  persistently  upon  it,  and  left  it,  as  we 
shall  see,  still  in  a  condition  to  be  re8U8<ntated.' 

The  Panama  Canal  scandal  a!so  found  its  echo  in 
the  United  States.  The  company,  as  we  know^  had 
its  committee  and  financial  agents  in  this 

.    ,  Nicaragua. 

country,  and  there  were  grave  suspicions 
that  RejM'esentatives  of  our  own  Congress,  as  Avell 
as  Deputies  of  the  French  Chamber,  had  received  a 
share  in  the  spoils.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the 
Panama  Railway  Cotnpimy,  now  practically  owned 
by  the  French,  had  entei'ed  into  a  contract  with  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  maintain  trans- 
continental rates,  in  restraint  of  trade.  A  special 
Congressional  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  several  charges.  Legislative 
corruption  could  not  be  proved  on  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, but  the  Committee  cautiously  admitted  that 
further  investigation  might  not  be  altogether  fruit- 
less in   this  connection.     Mr.  Thompson's  activities 

'  QtMrttrly  Rtcord  of  Current  History,  March,  1893. 
Cythftdif  Krvifw  of  Cttrrmt  Hhicry,  tSqi,  Vol.  III.,  No.  t. 
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as  chairman   of   the  Comite  Americain  were    now 
brought  to  light,  and  mention  was  also  made  of  the 
sums  paid  to  the  three  New  York  banking  housesi 
for  apparently  no  consideration  on  their  part. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  coml)ination  of  railroad 
and  steamship  companies  to  prevent  free  competi- 
tion between  the  isthmus  and  transcontineatal 
routes,  the  Committee  was  more  explicit.  From 
the  report  it  appeared  that  the  tianscoutinental 
lines,  the  Pacific  Mail  Couipaiiy  and  the  Panama 
Railway  Company,  were  all  in  league,  and  that  this 
combination  had  for  the  past  "  fifteen  years  been 
diminishing  commerce  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  across  the  isthmus."  This  monopoly,  the 
Committee  thought,  could  not  be  beneficial  either 
to  the  domestic  or  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  recommended '  that  it  be 
broken  up  at  once  by  the  g<n'ernment. 

Coming  to  the  more  general  question  of  American 
control,  the  Committee  was  unable  to  see  anything 
iu  our  treaty  relations  with  the  states  of  the  isth- 
mus, which  should  prevent  foreignei*s  from  owning 
and  dominating  the  tninsit  route.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  regret,  nevertheless,  that  the  Panama 
railway,  an  American  coiporation,  should  be  practi- 
cally owned  by  foreign  ca[»italists,  and  the  Commit- 
tee, in  conclusion,  could  not  "  refrain  fi'om  calling 
attention  to  what  seems  to  be  an  obvious  deduction 
from  the  facts  shown — that  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  American  }>eople  should  ab- 
solutely  control  some  outlet  across  the  isthmus  at 
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some  point  which  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
American  trade  in  general  as  an  open  and  continu- 
ous competitor,  affording  no  opportunity  for  entan- 
gling subsidies  from  great  competing  lines,  or  chance 
of  falling  into  the  grasp  of  any  monopoly  through 
stock  manipulation." 

The  Committee's  conclusions,  and  the  subsequent 
resolutions  adopted  by  Congi'ess  in  favor  of  Anieri' 
can  control,  were  indeed  encouraging  to  the  canal 
promotei's,  but  it  was  now  recognized,  more  fully 
than  before,  that  the  Maritime  Company  had  a  pow- 
erful domestic  enemy  in  the  transcontinental  railway 
combination.  These  very  Pacific  roads  were,  how- 
ever, themselves  the  first  fruits  of  the  countiy's  jK)st- 
bellum  policy  of  encouraging  private  enterprise  with 
promises  of  governmental  support,  and  now  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  ont  somewhat  the  same  idea  with 
regard  to  the  Nicaragua  canal.  But  the  people  of 
the  United  States, — and  more  particuhirly  those  of 
the  western  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try,— had  already  had  their  object  lesson  in  this 
regard,  and  they  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  embark 
on  a  like  project  again,  however  smooth  sailing  it 
might  now  promist^  to  he. 

The  Senate  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
felt  obliged  to  hold  to  the  old  course,  and  steer  the 
project  between  the  open  of  foreign  competition  and 
the  dangers  of  Euntpvnn  control.  It  was  but  a  nar- 
row channel  at  best,  and  there  was  a  rock  in  the 
centre, — protruding  in  the  shape  of  Nicaragua's  and 
Costa  Rica's  "  inalienable  rights  of  sovereignty," — 
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which  had  also  to  be  avoided.  The  enterpnse  had 
thus  to  be  brought  still  closer  to  the  wind  of  goV' 
eriiraent  ownership  and  control,  in  order  to  make 
any  headway  at  all ;  and  fresh  instructions  were 
given  accordingly.  On  January  2t2,  189A,  the  ^ar« 
anty  bill  of  1892  was  again  introduced  into  the 
Senate  and  referred  once  more  to  the  Committee  on 
Foi-eign  Relations.  There  it  was  somewhat  modified 
to  suit  the  altered  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  As 
amended,  the  bill  provided  for  a  governmental  guar- 
anty oi  but  $70,000,000  of  the  canal  company's  first 
mortgage  bonds  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  though 
a  further  issue  of  $30,000,000  was  allowed,  but 
without  guaranty.  The  amount  of  stock  to  be 
issued  was  also  strictly  limited  to  $100,000,000,  aud 
$70,000,000  of  the  total  amount  was  to  pass,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  United  States,  in  full  ownei*ship  and 
without  further  considei'ation.  The  balance  of  the 
stock  was  to  go  toward  indemnifying  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  toward  extinquishing  all  former  issues, 
and  toward  the  furthei*  construction  of  the  canal.' 
For  work  done  aud  for  materials  and  plant  fur- 
nished, the  canal  company  was  to  be  paid  in  the 
endoi-sed  bonds,  but  all  other  oljligations  of  the 
company  were  to  be  liquidated  in  stock  as  above 
provided  for.  Ten  out  of  the  fifteen  directors  of 
the  company  were  to  be  ai>poitited  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  super- 


'  In  the  following  proportions :  To  Nicaragua,  $6,000,000 ;  to  Costa 
Rica,  $1,500,000;  and  to  extinguishing  former  issues  and  construclion  oX 
canal,  f  23, 500,000. 
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vision  of  the  canal  construction  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Seci'etaiy  of  the  Ti-easury,  ^vho 
should  have  at  his  side  an  expert  board  appointed 
by  the  Pi-esident  to  examine  and  report  every  quar* 
ter  year  upon  the  work  as  it  progressed. 

In  defence  of  the  coui*se  adopted  by  his  Commit* 
tee,  Senator  Morgan  said  that  it  was  the  nearest 
approach  that  the  government  could  make  to  the 
policy  of  definite  control,  and  that  the  course  as  laid 
out  was  tlie  ''only  channel  of  apprnacli  through 
which  it  can  get  to  the  question  without  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
without  an  infraction  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
or  a  depaiture  from  it,"  and  he  concluded,  *'  the 
ownership  of  stock  in  this  corporation  is  the  sole 
method  in  sight,  or  in  contemplation,  by  which  the 
United  States  can  exert  an  influence  over  the  opera- 
tions of  this  canal  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
otherwise  than  by  forcible  or  hostile  intervention 
with  the  nations  or  the  po wet's  that  will  control  it." 
The  compensation  accorded  to  the  canal  company 
by  the  amended  bill  seemed  to  be  reasonable,  and, 
as  the  Senate  had  confidence  in  the  final  judgment 
of  its  Committee,  the  I'eport  was  adopted  on  January 
25th,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly  sent  on  to  the 
House  for  concurrence. 

In  the  House  the  bill  was  this  time  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Inter-State  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce ;  but  at  its  hands  the  canal  promoters  were 
obliged  to  suffer  a  still  further  diminution  of  their 
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reserved  rights.  Tbe  Committee,  in  short,  only  ajv 
proved  of  the  guaranty  features  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  and  considered  that  the 
canal  company  was  receiving  too  much  in  the  way 
of  compensation  for  the  work  it  had  done.  A  sub- 
stitute measure  was  accordingly  rej^oited  back  to 
the  House,  providing  for  an  equal  guaranty  of  the 
same  amount  of  bonds,  but  awarding  considerably 
less  to  the  cojjijiany. 

But  this  liiml  change  of  conree,  as  might  have  been 
expected, — and  iis  was  proljably  intended, — brought 
the  project  into  stays,  head  on  to  the  wind,  au<l  ready 
to  go  about,  at  last,  on  the  tack  of  govei'iimeutal  own- 
ership and  control.  Congress  was  jirepared  for  this 
result,  and  at  once  set  about  making  everything  ship- 
shape before  heading  in  the  new  direction.  A  new 
chart  was  the  firet  thing  requited,  and,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  the  reckonings,  an  appropriation  was  at 
once  made  to  provide  for  a  governiiieiital  commission 
of  inspection,  whose  duty  it  slioiild  he  to  asceitaiu 
"the feasibility,  permanence,  and  cost  of  construction 
and  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  canal." 

The  conclusions  of  the  exf  >erts  are  }»nrely  technical 
in  character^  wi  we  shall  i)resently  see;  but  the 
nature  of  their  ciiticisms  nevertheless  argue  strongly 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  new  course  of  govern- 
mental construction  and  control.  This  is,  indeed, 
as  it  should  be,  but  even  though  the  technical 
calculations  have  been  made  up,  the  chart  is  still 
far  from  complete.  There  are  the  economic  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  new  course  yet 
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P'to  be  considered,  aud  there  are  also  political  rocks 
and  diplomatic  alu^als  to  be  maiked  out  beforehand 
iu  order  to  be  subsequently  avoided.  The  govern- 
ment has  at  all  events  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of 
steering  the  project  through,  and  it  should  not, 
therefore,  proceed  by  dead  reckoning,  nor  should 
it  rely  too  explicitly  upon  the  calculations  thus  far 
made  by  a  private  company  whose  aims  must 
necessarily  have  been  primarily  speculative  in  their 
nature.  But  Congress  has  begun  to  take  its  bearings 
before  deciding  definitely  on  its  future  coui"8e,  and 
we  may  therefore  break  off  this  long  and  varied 
history  of  the  political  aspects  of  the  canal  question 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  in  tlie  futui'c.' 

In  tiie  introdiictirni  to  this  work  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  a  <lescription  and  present  a  comparison 
of  the  several  routes  of  transit  across  the  ^  yj,^ 
American  isthmus.  As  a  result  of  this  Technical 
study  we  found  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  Situation, 
routes  to  be  best  adapted  to  cniial  c« instruction,  aud 
we  therefoi*e  gave  over  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
to  the  doubtful  possibilities  of  a  ship  railway.'   Such 


'  Report  of  the  House  Panama.  Investigating  Committee,  March  3,  1893. 

U,  S.  Sen.  Report,  No.  331,  House  Repi)rt«,  Nos.  laoi  and  7639,  53d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

*  It  should  be  noted  in  this  conoection  that  the  Mexican  government  Iios 
lately  completed  its  interoccanic  railway  across  the  i.sthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
and  the  road  is  now  in  openili'>n.  Since  Captain  Eadi's  dealh,  in  18S7,  no 
further  «tep»have  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  ship-railway  project,  but 
there  are  still  sonoe  who  believe  that  it  would  prove  the  cheapest  and  best 
solution  of  the  problem  of  interuceanic  communication,  t'i</f,  "  The  Tc- 
huanlrj>ec  Ship  Railway,"  by  Klmer  L.  Corlhell,  Nalimtal  Gto^aphic 
MagtuiHt.  Febnury,  1896. 
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must  be  the  conclusions  of  our  narrative  as  well ; 
but  history  has  souievvlmt  moclified  the  original  issue 
between  the  two  canal  routes,  and  the  present  situa- 
tion, therefore,  calls  fi>r  a  re-rating  of  the  technical 
advantages  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  projects. 

Panama's  original  claims  were  for  a  tide-level  canal, 
but  this,  we  know,  is  no  longer  the  case.  If  judged  on 
their  respective  teclinical  merits  with  a  lock- 
canal  in  view,  the  advantage  would,  indeed, 
turn  slightly  in  favor  of  Nicaragua,  had  not  history 
since  intervened  to  equalize  matters.  One  thuxl  of 
the  funds  raised  by  de  Lesseps's  unfortunate  com- 
pany wei-e,  as  we  have  learned,  legitimately  spent 
upon  the  actual  construction  of  the  Panama  canal, 
and  the  work  thus  accomplished  has  already  re<luced 
Nicaragua's  technical  handicap  to  nothing,  and  prac- 
tically placed  the  two  projects  on  a  par. 

The  collapse  of  the  Panama  company  threw  the 
entire  management  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  courts,  and  the  official  litpiidarion,  more- 
over, left  assets  amounting  to  some  $20,000,000  to 
keep  up  the  plant,  continue  the  surveys,  and  allow 
time  for  the  rotvrganizatiou  of  a  new  company.  In 
1890  Lieutf  iiant  Wyse's  services  were  again  called 
into  requisition  by  the  liquidators,  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  concession.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  Wyse's  welcome  at  Bogota  was  not  as 
cordial  as  before,  but,  after  much  labor,  he  was 
finally  able  to  induce  the  Colombian  authorities  to 
extend  the  grant  for  ten  years,  provided  a  new 
company  was  organized  by  February,  1893.     This 
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the  liquidators  fontul  to  be  impossible,  but  they 
succet'ded,  nevertheless,  iu  having  the  concession 
extended  from  month  to  mouth  until  they  could 
settle  upon  some  plan  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work.  Finally  a  contract  was  signed  by  the  Colom- 
bian  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Dr.  F.  Paul, 
attoj-uey  for  the  liquidatoi-s,  providing  furthei*  time 
for  the  orcranization  of  the  new  company,  and 
allowing  still  another  ten  years  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  company^s  debt  to  Colombia  in 
annual  cash  instalments,  and  from  present  report  it 
appeai-8  that  all  obstacles  in  the  way  nf  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  arising  from  inadequate  con- 
cessionary rights  have  at  last  been  removed. 

Since  the  courts  took  the  matter  into  their  hands 
three  separate  engineering  expeditions  have  been 
sent  out  to  resurvey  the  route  and  adopt  new  plans. 
The  recommendations  of  the  firet  two  commissious 
are  for  an  itu proved  lock-system.  The  repoit  of  the 
third  expedition  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  possibility  of  constructing  a  tide-level  canal, 
as  de  Lessejis  originally  planned,  is  not  denied,  but 
the  cost  of  such  a  water-way,  beyond  what  has  l»een 
already  spent  on  the  works,  is  estimated  at  ^200,- 
000,000.  The  final  plans  for  a  lock-system  have  not 
as  yet  been  definitely  announced.  Accoixling  to  one 
recommendation  a  dam  is  to  be  built  to  collect  the 
waters  t>f  the  Chagres,  and  form  a  large  lake  at  the 
summit  of  the  canal,  atfoidiug  free  navigation  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty-one  miles,  according  to  the 
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situation  rhoseii  for  the  dam.  The  canal  is  to  be 
flooded  from  this  lake,  and,  as  the  originator  of  the 
plan  has  put  it,  "  then  what  has  ]>een  our  greatest 
enemy  will  be  our  greatest  friend."  Six  locks  are 
required  to  reach  the  level  of  the  lake,  125  feet 
above  tide-water;  and  the  cost  of  construction  is 
estimated  at  $150,000,000,  incliidiug  all  collateral 
expenses.  Another  phiu  calls  for  the  constniction 
of  two  dams,  one  acioss  the  upper,  and  one  acroas 
the  lower  Chagres.  Two  lakes  will  thus  be  formed 
supplying  water  to  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of 
the  canal  respectively.  Ten  locks  are  to  be  built 
according  to  this  system,  raising  the  summit  level  of 
the  cnmii  to  170  feet,  and  thus  reducing  the  excava- 
tion through  Culebra  to  a  minimum.  By  utilizing 
the  work  already  done,  it  is  estimated  that  ^100,« 
000,000  will  complete  the  canal  if  this  latter  plan 
be  adopted. 

The  Panama  route  has  at  last  been  carefully  and 
minutely  surveyed.  The  geological  nature  of  the 
earth  and  rock  to  be  excavated  has  been  examined 
and  found  favorable.  The  line  has  been  cleared, 
and,  as  we  know,  some  twenty  miles  of  the  canal 
have  already  been  excavated.  The  entire  plant  of 
the  original  company,  including  buildings,  wharves, 
dredges,'  barges,  steam  vessels,  pontoons,  I'ailway 
kK'omotives  and  cars,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  necessary  machinery,  is  there  on  the  ground,  and 
still  ill  good  conilitiori  for  the  work.  There  ai'e  at 
present  about  2000  men  employed  on  the  canal,  and 

'  Some  of  the  dredges  were  sold  to  the  Nicaragua  company,  //.  pott. 
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it  is  rumored  that  the  force  is  to  be  largely  increased 
iu  a  short  time.  Fundti  are  l>eiug  raised  in  Paris  to 
prosecute  the  work,  and  those  now  in  charge  of  the 
undertaking  declare,  that  the  canal  will  be  completed 
within  six  yeai*s.' 

As  our  aim  has  thus  far  been  primanly  historical, 
the  technical  aspects  oi  the  Nicaiagua  canal  problem 
have    received    but   scanty    consideration, 

.,  .  ,  Nicaragua. 

and  even  now  we  can   ilo  no  more  than 
summarize  the  results  of  the  best  expert  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  draw  our  conclusions  accoidingly. 

During  the  course  of  the  narrative  mention  has 
been  made  of  all  the  more  important  surveys  that 
have  l)een  instituted  along  the  route,  and  we  know, 
at  least,  that  the  present  plans  for  a  canal  across 
Nicaragua  ai'e  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study^ 
and  the  product  of  many  minds.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  we  need  go  no  further  liaok  than 
the  surveys  made  in  1850-52  by  Colonel  Childs,  for 
the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Shij)  Canal  Com- 
pany, as  he  was  the  fii-st  to  definitely  locate  the  line 
from  sea  to  sea.  Gmnt's  canal  commission  then 
took  the  matter  up,  as  we  know,  and,  in  1873,  Com- 
mander Lull,  having  elaborated  the  plans  s<miewhat 

'  Robert  T.  Hill.  "  The  Ponama  Canol  Route."  A'ational  Gtographic 
Atagaituc,  February,  1896. 

Bunan-Varilla,  "  The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
MiiM(h*ntr  Nfustt  Naehrifhteft,  November  17,  r8g2. 

Amcdee  Sebillot,  "  Ach^vemcnt  £conomiquc  du  Canal  dc  Panama," 
Paris,  5th  ed.,  1892. 

European  edition  HeraU,  January  20,  1891. 

\V.  E.  Christian,  '*  The  Panama  Canal  Scandal,"  Special  letter  to  Z>ra- 

r  Htfubtican,  January  29,  1893  ;  United  Press  Despatches,  Jtily  31, 1895. 
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further,  recommended  the  Childs  route,  with  certain 
modifications,  to  the  government.  xMv.  Menocal,  we 
will  remember,  was  one  of  the  civil  engineers  of  the 
Lull  expedition,  and,  since  that  time,  he  has  devoted 
many  years  of  careful  investigation  to  a  further 
study  of  the  problem.  In  1880  he  re-located  the 
line  between  the  lake  and  tiie  Pacific  for  the  Pro- 
visional Canal  Society,  and  in  1885  he  adopted  a 
new  route  from  the  San  Juan  to  the  Atlantic  for 
the  goverrimeut.  As*  chief  engineer  of  the  Construc- 
tion Company  he  has  since  filled  out  the  details  and 
specifications  of  the  project,  and  it  is  upon  these 
later  data  that  the  present  working  plans  for  the 
canal  are  based. 

Still  Congress  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
fulness  of  the  results,  and  thei-efore  took  occasion,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  provide  for  an  expert  commission, 
to  be  composed  of  an  engineer  from  the  Array,  one 
fi'om  the  Navy,  and  one  from  civil  life,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  "  feasibility,  permanence,  and 
cost  of  construction  ^'  of  the  proposed  canal.  In  re- 
spouse  to  this  reijuest,  Pivsident  Cleveland,  on  AjiKl 
25,  1895,  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
Ludlow,  U.  S.  A.,  Civil  Engineer  M.  T.  Endicott, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Noble,  of  Chicago,  to  serve 
on  this  board.  The  United  States  cruiser  Mont- 
gomtry  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  party,  and 
the  exj>erts  spent  the  months  of  May  and  June 
going  over  the  route  and  inspecting  the  plant  and 
machineiy.  On  their  return,  the  members  of  the 
board  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  accumulated 
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data  pertaining  to  the  engineering  problem  of  the 
Nicaragua  water-way,  and  concluded  their  label's 
with  a  minute  investigation  of  the  canal  compfiny's 
final  plans. 

With  these  various  data  before  us  we  are  now  in 
a  [wsition  to  set  fortii  the  present  status,  and  sum- 
marize the  future  possibilities  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
project  from  the  engineering  point  of  view.  The 
outline  must  be  purely  descriptive,  however,  and 
lacking  in  technical  details,  for  criticism  of  a  scien- 
tific problem,  cannot  well  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
laytuan. 

From  our  general  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  countiy,  we  can  readily  understauil  that  the 
magnificent  body  of  water  in  the  centre  must  be 
taken  as  the  key  to  the  technical  problem.  The 
lake,  in  other  words,  is  to  form  the  sutnniit-level  of 
the  water-way,  and,  as  navigation  is  possil tie  for  some 
distance  down  its  outlet,  the  8au  Juan,  there  are  in 
i-eality  two  canals  to  be  constiiicted,  one  to  join  the 
lake  with  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  to  extend  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  San  Juan  to  the  Atlantic. 
Between  the  two  canals,  free  navigation  will  be 
possible  along  the  upjter  courses  of  the  river  and 
across  the  lake. 

From  sea  to  sea  the  total  distance  to  be  traversed 
will  be  something  over  174  miles.  For  convenience 
we  may,  however,  divide  the  route  into  tliree  main 
sections, — the  western  division,  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  the  Pacific  ;  the  division  of  lake  and  river  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  eastern  division,  from  the  San  Juan  to 
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the  Atlantic, — and  we  will  describe  the  situation 
accord  i  ugly. 

THE    WESTERN    DIVISrON. 

Lajas  to  Brito,  17,7  MUe^. 

Childs  adopted  Biito  as  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  canal,  and  subsequent  aiitlionties,  without  ex- 
ception, coraiuend  the  wisdtim  of  his  choice.  There 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to 
the  e.xact  location  of  the  line  from  the  lake  to  thia 
point.  Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Lajaa  aii< 
Grande  rivers  Childs  discovered  the  very  lowest  de- 
pression of  all  the  great  continental  divide,  and 
accordinsjjly  determined  to  lay  his  canal  Hue  along 
these  valley  floors.  But  Lull  feared  tlie  uncertain 
flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  through  its  mountain  gorge 
on  the  west,  and  so  decidetl  to  jn'oceed  from  the  lake 
along  the  valley  of  the  liio  Medio,  somewhat  farther 
north,  and  over  a  considerably  more  elevated  divide 
to  join  the  Lajas  route  again  at  Brito.  After  further 
investigation  Menocal  could  find  no  particular  diffi- 
culty in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  aad 
therefore  re-located  the  line  along  the  Lajas  rout«  as 
planned  by  Childs  before.  The  present  canal  boai^ 
has  added  its  approval  to  this  locati<m,  and  we  may 
therefore  accept  the  Lajas  route  as  final. 

From  a  point  on  the  lake  situated  900  feet  above' 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  canal  will  then  be  cut  for 
a  distance  of  5  miles  through  an  open  rolling  country, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Lajas,  and  across  a  gradually 
ascending  plain,  to  the  summit  of  the  western  divide^ 
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The  elevation  at  this  point  is  15-i  feet  above  the 
mean  tide  of  the  sea,  but  only  44  feet  above  the 
aimunit  level  of  the  lake  and  the  canal.  Allowing 
the  water-way  a  depth  of  30  feet,  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  cut  will  thus  be  74  feet.  From  the 
summit  of  the  divide,  2^  more  miles  of  excavation 
will  bring  the  canal  to  the  head-watere  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  situated  in  a  nairow  gorge  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  range ;  and  from  this  point  the  line  is 
to  follow  the  general  coarse  of  the  stream  for  the 
remaining  distance  to  its  outlet  at  Brito  on  the 
Pacific. 

According  to  Meuocal's  ongiual  plan  the  canal, 
after  emerging  from  the  gorge,  was  to  follow  the 
right  bank  of  the  Grande,  and  be  lowered  to  the 
level  i>f  the  Pacific  by  means  of  four  locks  con- 
veniently situated  at  points  along  the  line.  It  was 
subsequently  decided,  however,  to  extend  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  canal  4|  miles  farther  westward  by 
damming  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  called  La  Flor, 
3^  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  thus  form  a  large 
basin  by  arresting  the  waters  of  the  Grande  and  its 
main  tributary,  the  Tola.  This  alternative  route  is 
called  the  Tola  baj<in  liji-e. 

There  would  be  consideralile  advantage  in  thus 
extending  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  toward  the 
west,  as  the  area  of  free  navigation  would  thereby 
be  somewhat  increased  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  a  proper  site  and  by  reason  of  the  diflieulties  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  a  dam  of  such  magni- 
tude, the  canal    board   has  condemned   Meuocal's 
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scheme  as  imj>racticable.  The  present  recommenda- 
tions are,  therefore,  for  the  low-level  route,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the 
right  to  the  final  location  of  the  line ;  for  by  follow- 
ing this  ctmi*se  all  danger  of  interference  from  the 
Tola  river  will  be  avoided. 

In  the  matter  of  locks  the  canal  board  makes 
some  general  recommendations,  and  also  introduces 
certain  particular  modifications  in  the  plans  as 
adopted  by  the  company.  All  locks  should  have  a 
minimum  width  of  80  feet,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  passage  of  modern  ships  of  war  and  the 
broad-beam  freight  carriers  that  are  now  being 
built,  whereas  the  company's  present  estimates  only 
call  for  locks  of  70  feet  in  breadth.  Slight  modi- 
fications have  also  been  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment engineers  in  the  position  and  relative  lift  of 
the  four  locks  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  their  plans 
now  provide  for  a  tide  lock  with  a  lift  of  24^  feet, 
and  three  others  with  lifts  of  30  feet  each. 

Brito  was  adojited  as  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
canal  not  at  all  ou  account  of  its  hydrographic  advan- 
tages, but  simply  by  virtue  of  necessit}",  as  it  lay  at 
the  end  of  the  Lajas-Grande  line.  It  is,  in  fact,  no 
harbor  at  all,  but  merely  an  indentation  of  the  coast, 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Pacific  seas.  Various 
systems  of  breakwaters  have  been  suggested  in  order 
to  shield  the  outlet  of  the  canal  and  provide  for  an 
artificial  harbor,  but  none  of  the  plans  thus  far 
evolved  api>ear  adequate  to  the  canal  board.     The 
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company's  project  is  therefore  condemned,  and  as  a 
tentative  plan, — pending  a  more  complete  hydro- 
graphic  survey, — it  is  suggested  that  the  entrance 
be  moved  slightly  toward  the  southeast,  and  that 
the  breakwaters  and  jetties  be  considerably  ex- 
tended, in  order  to  provide  for  both  an  outer  and  an 
inner  harbor. 

From  its  study  of  this  section  of  the  route,  the 
canal  board  concludes  that,  with  the  modifications 
suggested,  the  western  division  "  presents  no  serious 
obstacles  to  canal  construction." 


LAKE   AND    RIVER    DIVISIOTi. 

Lqjas  to  Fort  San  Carlos^  56.50  miles.  Fort  San 
Carlos  to  Ochoa,  69  miles.  Total  lake  and  river 
navigation,  126.60  miles. 

Lake  Nicaragua,  as  we  know,  drains  southeast 
through  the  San  Juan  into  the  Atlantic,  but  as  the 
river  is  obstructed  in  several  places  by  rapids,  and 
as  its  delta  mouths  are  now  unnavigable,  the  ques- 
tion is,  at  what  point  along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
the  waters  of  the  lake  shall  be  turned  into  an  arti- 
ficial channel,  and  navigation  thus  continued  to  the 
sea.  And  here  again  there  is  the  choice  between  a 
knV'level  and  a  high-level  route. 

Colonel  Childs  proposed  to  extend  the  summit 
level  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Castillo  rapids,  37-^ 
miles  distant  from  the  8an  Juan  outlet,  and  continue 
the  navigation  of  the  stream  below  this  obstruction 
by  means  of  seven  dams  and  corresponding  locks  to 
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the  mouth  of  the  Serapi(jui  river,  91  miles  fiom  the 
Like.  The  eastern  caual  was  then  to  be  constructed 
from  this  point  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sau  Juan 
to  Greytown,  which  was  at  that  time  an  excelleot 
harbo!'.  Lull  also  extended  the  summit  level  of  the 
lake  to  Castillo,  and  by  means  of  four  dams  and 
locks  continued  the  liver  navigation  as  far  down  as 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos.  Here  the  canal  was 
to  leave  the  San  Juan,  according  to  his  plan,  and 
follow  its  left  bank  to  the  outlet  of  the  San  Juanillo, 
whence  it  was  to  proceed  in  a  atraight  line  to  Grey- 
town,  as  before. 

But  Menocal  was  not  satisfied  with  either  of  these 
low-level  lines,  and  so,  in  1885,  he  <leterraine<l  ujx>n 
his  own  bold  and  original  plan  for  a  high-level  route 
to  the  Atlantic.  Taking  110  feet  as  the  maximum 
level  of  the  lake,  and  assuming  a  natural  fall  in  the 
stream  of  4  feet  to  the  San  Carlos  river,  his  proix>sal 
is  to  construct  a  huge  dam,  with  an  elevation  of  106 
feet,  square  across  the  San  Juan  at  a  place  called 
Ochoa,  situated  3^  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Carlos,  and  69  miles  from  the  lake.  Embank- 
ments are  also  to  be  built  along  the  ridge  which 
skirts  the  San  Carlos  valley  on  the  south,  in  order 
to  raise  the  watei-s  of  that  stream  as  well,  and  allow 
them  still  to  flow  into  the  Sau  Juan  above  the  dam. 
In  this  way  a  large  basin  will  be  formed  by  flooding 
both  valleys,  and  the  San  Juan,  as  fai*  down  as 
Ochoa,  will  practically  be  converted  into  an  arm  of 
the  lake.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  extend  the 
summit  level  of  the  canal  from  this  point  eastward 
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within  sight  of  the  Caribbean,  as  we  simll  pres- 
ently see. 

The  Ochoa  dam  and  the  San  Carlos  embankment 
are  also  to  act  as  weii-s,  ami  discharge  the  surplus 
waters  over  their  crests  wlien  the  level  exceeds  lOO 
feet.  Thus,  allowing  for  the  natural  fall  of  the  8an 
Juan,  th«  lake  is  to  be  kept  at  a  constant  elevation 
of  110  feet,  through  the  automatic  action  of  the 
dams  and  weirs. 

The  government  engineers  are  stnick  with  the 
boldness  an<l  iugenuit}'  of  Menocal's  plan,  but,  in 
spite  of  its  manifest  advantages  ovei-  the  htw-level 
line,  they  are  unable  to  give  it  their  unqualified  en- 
dtirseiuent,  at  least,  oti  the  basis  of  tlit'  meagre  and 
insufficient  data  that  the  caiuil  company  has  thus 
far  collected  on  the  suliject.  A  dam  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  one  proposed,  and  calculated  to  with- 
stand a  flood  of  unknown  volume,  is,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  able  to  learn,  unprecedented.  Still  the 
project  is  not  considere<l  inqiossible,  and  final  decision 
as  to  its  practicability  is  accordingly  reserved  until 
the  problems  involved  have  been  more  thoroughly 
studied. 

In  the  tii-st  place,  the  regimen  of  the  nvei'  and 
the  lake  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  detemiined 
to  allow  of  any  exact  caloulatit>ns,  and  the  })resump- 
tion  of  a  natural  fall  of  four  feet  to  Ochoa  seems 
simply  to  be  leased  on  guess-work.  The  prop<ised 
use  of  the  dam  as  a  weir  is,  moreover,  inadmissible, 
acconliug  to  the  opinion  of  the  board  ;  and,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  level  of  the  lake  at  an  elevation  of 
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110  feet,  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  the  ex])ert8 
dechire,  to  stop  alt  leakage  and  overflow  at  Ochoa 
by  building  an  inipennous  dam  with  a  crest  at  least 
120  feet  high.  There  will  then  be  two  contingencies 
to  he  met.  On  the  one  hand,  a  lowering  of  the  level 
of  the  lake  through  evaporati(jn  during  the  dry 
season  would  interfere  \\ith  the  navigation  of  the 
canal ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  floods  should  raiae 
the  Bummit-level  unduly,  property  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  would  be  injured.  To  guanl  against 
this  dt>uble  daugei,  the  board  suggests  either  a  sys- 
tem  of  sluices,  or  a  series  of  weirs  with  movable 
dam8,  along  the  San  Carlos  ridge.  If  the  effects  of 
a  tb'ought  should  be  feared,  then  the  outlets  could 
be  closed  toward  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the 
waters  stored  up  above  the  Ochoa  dam  as  in  a  reser- 
voir. If,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  water  is  be- 
ing emptied  into  the  lake  from  the  mountain  streams, 
the  suiplus  could  then  be  discharged  at  uill  through 
the  sluices  or  over  the  weirs.  These  suggestions 
are  merely  temporary,  however,  for  nothing  can 
really  be  definitely  decided  until  the  necessary 
hydrogi'aphic  smn-eys  are  completed. 

The  canal  board  also  has  several  criticisms  to 
make  concerning  the  site  of  the  proj^sed  dam,  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  constructed.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  company^s  present  plans,  the  dam  is 
to  be  a  rock-til]  structure  on  a  sand  foundation ; 
but,  considering  the  weight  of  the  waters  to  be  held 
back,  the  government  engineers  consider  this  method 
of  constniction  extremely  hazardous,     A  masonry 
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dam  on  a  rock  foundation  is,  in  the  iMmrd's  opinion, 
to  be  preferred,  provided  u  proper  site  can  l^e  found 
and  the  cost  of  aiicli  a  stnicture  be  not  proliiliitory. 
Under  proj>er  conditions  and  with  proper  pre- 
cautions a  rock-fi)l  dam  is  not  deemed  impossible, 
however;  but,  at  all  events,  the  problems  of  eonstnic- 
tion  must  be  studied  much  iiun-e  carefully,  and  l)efore 
the  final  location  is  decided  upon  a  thorough  search 
should  be  made  both  above  and  below  Ochoa  for  a 
better  site  thnn  that  now  ndojited. 

The  canal  boanl,  in  short,  likens  the  Ochoa  <lam 
to  the  pier  of  a  cantilever  bridge,  upliolding  "  the 
biu'den  of  the  great  constructions  that  stretch  in 
botli  directions  to  constitute  the  water-way."  The 
problem  is'*t()  build  a  dam  in  opposition  to  the 
tremend«)Us  and  unknown  forces  of  the  river  floods, 
while  the  imperative  requirements  of  the  completed 
structure  are,  that  it  shall  be  permanent  Vieyond  |>er- 
ad venture  ujid  {nactically  imi>enneable."  The  com- 
pany's present  ])laii  is  therefore  condemned  and  the 
rec<»mmendations  call  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  tJie  hydrograjdiic  and  geologic  factoi*s  involved. 
If  the  conditions  prove  favoralde,  then  the  high- 
level  route  may  finally  l)e  adopted,  but  if  not,  then 
a  retui'n  must  be  made  to  the  low-level  line  ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  alternative,  further 
surveys  along  tlie  lower  San  Juan  are  also  advised. 

If  the  high-level  route  be  the  one  ado])ted,  then 
free  navigatiitu  will  Itc  possible  froni  Lajas,  on  the 
western  shores  of  tlie  lake,  to  Ochoa  in  the  San 
Juan,  a  distance  of  a) tout   lUii  miles.     Some  dredg- 
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ing  and  rock-hlsif^tiiitr  will  be  necessary,  however,  at 
several  jx^iiita  altmg  tlie  way  to  deepen  and  hroaden 
the  channel  and  reduce  cim^atiires.  The  coinpany'i* 
specifieatiiJiis  and  estimates  for  this  work,  the  board 
finds  again  vei-y  iiiade(|uate,  and  furthentiore  recom- 
mends a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  present 
plans. 

THE    EASTERN    DIVISION. 


OrJioa  to  Greytotfm,  SLS6  Miles. 

According  to  the  present  plans  for  a  high-level 
line  the  artificial  channel  will  leave  the  river  bed 
just  above  the  Ochoa  dam  and  proceed  in  a  more 
easterly  direction,  by  short  stretches  of  excavated 
canal  and  throngh  six  basins,  for  a  distance  of  12^ 
miles  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  divide.  This  section 
of  the  water-way  in  reality  passes  through  four  ad. 
jacent  river  valleys, — the  Chanchos,  Nicholson,  and 
San  Francisco  valleys,  and  the  Florida  lagoon, — 
which  are  to  be  joined  by  the  canal  and  floode<l  by 
damming  up  the  breaks  in  the  range  of  hills  which 
skirts  them  on  the  south. 

The  line  is  ingeniously  located  and  shows  careful 
study  of  the  topography  of  the  country.  Here 
again,  however,  the  board  regards  both  the  hydraulic 
and  geologic  data  as  incomplete,  and  advises  that 
all  the  streams  be  carefully  gauged,  and  that  numer- 
ous borings  be  made  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  foundations  for  the  embankments. 

There  are  to  be  i>7  of  these  embankments  in  all. 
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var}.'iug  in  height  above  the  s^ronnd  from  a  few  feet 
to  7<>  feet  and  upward,  and  extending  iu  crest 
leugth  over  a  distance  of  nearly  6  miles.  The  com- 
pany's  plans  [)i-ovide  for  an  elevation  of  114  feet  for 
the  crest  of  these  dams,  thus  allowing  8  feet  of  free- 
board above  the  assuuied  summit  level  of  the  canal 
at  Ochoa.  But  the  board  has  raisetl  this  level  from 
106  to  110  feet,  as  we  know,  and  this  will  call  foi-  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  height  and  dimensions 
of  the  emljankmenta  They  are  to  be  built  of  clay 
on  a  mud  fotm<.lationj  and  great  care  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be  taken  in  their  construction.  Their  main- 
tenance will  also  rerpiire  special  vigilance,  and  the 
board  furtliermore  takes  pairiM  t<>  p«iint  out  the 
facility  with  which  a  breach  might  be  effected  in 
this  wall  iu  time  of  war,  thus  effectually  <lestroying 
isthmian  transit  through  the  canal  at  a  critical  June- 
ture. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  San  Francisco 
basin  the  canal  approaches  the  eastern  divide  ah>ng 
the  valley  of  the  llio  Limpio.  In  order  to  reach  the 
head-waters  of  the  Deseado  on  the  eastern  slope  a 
continuous  cut,  with  an  extreme  depth  of  324:  feet 
and  an  average  depth  of  140  feet,  will  here  have  to 
be  made  through  the  hills,  for  a  distance  of  3  miles. 
This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  costly  sections 
of  the  entire  route,  but  again  the  canal  board  is  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  rep'Mt  that  *' tlie  data  at  hand 
are  so  scanty  and  defective  that  no  satisfactory  ti-eat- 
ment  of  the  subject  is  {Missible." 

The  company  has  estimated  the  total  amount  of 
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excavation  at  11,700,000  cubic  yards,  of  which  about 
70  %  is  rock ;  but  the  engineers  maintain  that  the 
slopes  cannot  be  made  so  nearly  vertical  without  con- 
siderably increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and,  in 
their  piovisional  estimate,  they  accordingly  allow 
for  a  larger  ciil^e.  There  is  no  particular  engineer- 
ing difficulty  involved  in  the  cut,  but  further  boiings 
are  required  in  oi-der  to  determine  the  chai-acter  of 
the  rock  to  be  excavated  and  thus  calculate  the 
necessaiy  angle  of  the  slopes. 

The  summit  level  of  the  canal  is  continued  beyond 
the  eastern  end  of  the  cut  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  excavated  canal,  and  through  a  basin,  about 
2000  feet  long,  formed  by  damming  the  Deseado, 
to  tile  lii*st  of  the  locks  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Be- 
tween the  fii*st  lock  on  the  west  and  the  firet  lock  on 
the  east,  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  will  thus  ex- 
tend for  a  distance  of  149  miles,  and  this  <jf  coui'se 
is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  high-level 
route,  gi'ouping  the  locks,  as  it  does,  close  together 
on  either  shore,  and  allowing  a  long  stretch  of  fi*ee 
navigation  through  the  centre  of  the  country. 

Presuming  a  summit  level  of  106  feet,  the  canal 
company's  plans  provide  for  but  three  locks  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  with  lifts  of  40,  35,  and  31  feet  resj^ec- 
tively,  in  order  to  lower  the  canal  to  the  sea.  But  if 
the  level  be  kept  at  1 10  feet,  as  the  board  projioses, 
this  would  involve  the  first  lock  having  a  lift  of  44 
feet,  as  the  difference  could  not  well  be  distriV>uted 
if  but  three  locks  are  to  be  used.  Such  a  lift,  though 
unprecedented,  is  by  no  means  imix)asible ;  still  the 
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canal  board  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  risks,  four  locks  had  best  be  substituted,  the  one 
nearest  the  sea  having  a  lift  of  26  feet,  and  the  i*e- 
maining three,  lifts  of  28  feet  each.  These  locks,  too, 
must  have  a  uiinimuni  width  «;>f  80  feet,  and  theii- 
location  aud  construction  are  tentatively  provided 
for  in  the  new  plans. 

The  locks  on  this  side  are  connected  by  basins, 
formed  l)y  damming  tlie  Deseado  at  several  points, 
and  by  short  stretches  of  excavated  canal.  The 
passage  from  summit  level  to  sea  level  on  the  eaat 
Bide  covers  a  distance  of  about  6  miles. 

It  is  the  company's  present  plan  to  proceed  from 
the  last  lock  by  a  curve  through  the  Bernard  lagoon 
for  a  distance  of  something  over  9  miles  to  Greytown 
harbor;  but  the  board  advises  a  straight  line,  in- 
stead, with  sidings  for  the  convenient  passage  of 
vessels. 

The  company  adojited  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Greytown  harbor  and  incurred  considerable 
exi">ense  in  building  out  a  breakwater  nearly  1000 
feet  into  the  sea.  But  the  result  has  not  been  all 
that  was  expected,  and  the  canal  boai-d  maintains 
that  the  problem  htts  not  as  yet  been  sulHcieutly 
studied.  But,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Professor 
Mitchell  of  the  Coast  Survey,  the  causes  of  the  re- 
cent deterioration  of  Greytown  harbor  are  now  pretty 
generally  understootl,  and  with  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  forces  at  work,  thei"e  should  be  no  serious 
difficulty  in  redeeming  the  roadstead.  Not  enough 
detailed  information  has  as  yet  been  collected,  it  is 
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true, for  the  adoption  of  a  final  plan;  but  the  canal 
boai-d  is  nev^ertheless  of  the  opinitm  that  the  entrance 
fi'om  the  sea  should  he  moved  about  1^  miles  tow- 
ard the  east  aud  that  the  present  lagoon  should  be 
used  as  an  inner  harbor  to  be  connected  with  the 
outer  entrance  by  a  short  canal. 

The  government  ct>mmission  considers  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Nicaragua  to  be,  on  the  whole,  well 
adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  advises 
the  employnient  of  Jamaican  negroes  ff>r  the  im- 
skillt*<l  biljor  retpiired.  No  danger  is  to  be  expected 
from  either  fl(M  ids  or  seismic  disturbances,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineers  there  are  no  insurmountable 
diffifulties  to  }>e  encountered  along  the  route.  In 
short,  the  Nicaragua  canal  has  once  more  been  de- 
clared by  competent  experts  to  be  a  feasible  project, 
and  the  only  cause  for  present  discouragement  lies 
in  the  lack  of  prnpt-r  infonnation  regarding  the 
hydraulic  and  geologic  detailMof  the  undertaking. 

Reference  to  tlie  histoiical  uaiTative  \v'ill  indeed 
render  the  present  situation  entirely  comprehensible. 
Childs  lai*!  out  a  posailde  route  across  the  country, 
and  Lull  merely  elaborated  the  general  plans.  It 
was  Men«H'al,  therefore,  who  Hrst  devoted  himself  to 
a  detailed  consideration  of  the  practical  problem  of 
canal  construction.  Topograi>hical  data  were  the 
first  to  be  collected,  in  <u'der  to  provide  for  the 
more  exact  location  of  the  line,  and  this  >vork  has 
been  admirably  done  by  Menocal  and  his  several 
surveying  parties.  Carefid  hydrographic  and 
geologic  surveys  had  yet  t<^  be  instituted,  but,  under 
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the  tPiTTis  of  its  concession,  the  company  was  oliliged 
to  adopt  final  plans  at  once,  and  commence  the 
work  of  actual  con8tnicti<>n  abnost  immediately. 
Oi>eration8  were  therefore  Ijegun  prematurely  and 
the  public  was  given  to  understand  that  all  the 
siineys  \vere  completed.  Congress  wisely  refused  to 
rely  explicitly  t»n  the  testimony  presented,  however, 
and  now  the  canal  board  has  revealed  the  truth  of 
the  matter. 

Judcins  from  the  general  situation  and  iroin  the 
data  already  collected,  Americiin  and  f<u'eign  engi- 
neers, however,  agree  that  the  project  is  practicable. 
What  is  immediately  demanded  is  a  further 
study  of  the  h}'drographic  and  £?eoloc:ic  factors 
entering  into  the  |»rul>lem,  and  the  canal  Imard 
therefore  conchides  by  recommending  a  detailed 
investigation,  covering  eighteen  months  time,  or  two 
dry  seasons;  and  urges  that  Congress  appropriate 
$350,000  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  question  is  thus  at 
last  brought  scpiarely  before  the  American  peitple 
in  a  tangi])le  fonu,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  would  be  money  wisely  expended  thus  ti>  clear  the 
matter  of  all  doubt  and  make  an  intelligent  decision 
2^08sil»le  on  the  true  merits  of  the  case. 

When  we  come  to  consiiler  the  probable  cost  of 
the  undertaking  we  are  met  with  a  gradually  ascend- 
ing scale,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  project  has  l)e(Mi 
increased  in  accordance  with  our  mt>dem  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  in  haraiony  with  our  i)re8ent 
needs.  Childs  had  in  mind  a  canal  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  estimated  the  cost  at  $31,538,319.     Lidl 
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enlarged  the  plana  considerably  and  increawd  the 
probable  cost  to  $65,722,147.  Menocal  went  much 
more  into  details  and  in  1890  presented  an  itemized 
account,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $()5,084,176, 
These  figures  were  then  presented  to  an  expert 
lx)ard  ^  for  revision,  which  considerably  increased  the 
amount  and  handed  in  its  estimate  at  $87,799,570. 
But  the  canal  company  still  holds  to  the  earlier 
figures,  nnd  now  estimates  the  cost,  according  to  the 
plans  adopted,  at  !|()(3,4 66,880. 

The  present  canal  board,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders all  these  estimates  too  low,  even  if  the  present 
])lans  li(^  adhered  to  ;  and  further  adds  to  the  cost  by 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work.  As  a  provisional 
estimate  $18;5,472,893  is  accordingly  given,  th<^ugh 
the  board  frankly  admits  that  "the  existing  data  are 
iuadetiuate  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of  many 
of  the  structures,  some  portions  of  the  work  may 
cost  more,  some  less."  "  But  in  the  judgment  <.»f  the 
board,  the  entire  project  can  be  executed  for  about 
the  total  amount  of  the  estimate." 

The  canal  company  has  already  incurred  con- 
sideralile  expense  in  seeming  its  coneessious,  in 
instituting  the  surveys,  in  providing  its  plant,  and 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  work.  In  round  numbers 
about  foul'  and  a  half  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  this  way,  but  the  existing  assets  fall  far 

'  This  rivisionary  boanl  was  composed  of  the  following  members:  John 
Bogart,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal  System;  E.  T.  D.  Myert, 
expert,  railway  engineer;  A.  M.  Wellington,  expert,  aqueduct  engineer; 
K.  A.  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  Dartmouth  College ;  Ctuu. 
T.  Harwey.  civil  engineer,  builder  of  the  the  Sault  Stc.  Marie  Canal, 
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below  this  sum.  The  ci nRession  is  indeed  valuable, 
and  the  sim-eys,  as  far  as  they  g*\  represent  a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  expense.  A  clearing  has  been 
made  along  the  line  for  about  10  miles  on  either  side, 
and  a  riiili'oad  lias  been  constructed  fi-ora  (jrreytown  to 
the  locks  on  the  eastern  side,  a  distance  of  something 
over  11  miles.  There  are  five  groups  of  permanent 
buildings  near  Greyto^^^l,  covering  an  area  of  1|- 
acres,  and  including  storeluMises,  shops,  quarters  for 
the  otficers,  l)arracks  for  the  men,  hosjjitals,  ufticea, 
etc. ;  but  they  are  all  sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 
The  Pellas  franchise,  i>urcha8ed  by  the  company  and 
giving  it  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  on 
Nicaragua's  lakes  an<l  rivers,  must  also  Vie  reckoned 
among  the  assets  ;  but  beyond  the  items  enumerated, 
all  else  must  be  accounted  dead  loss. 

There  is  the  Greytown  breakwater  already  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decay,  and  practically  useless,  at 
any  rate,  on  account  of  its  position.  The  canal  has 
also  been  partially  excavated  for  a  third  of  a  mile 
inland  from  the  present  harbor;  but,  if  the  canal 
board's  recommendations  are  to  be  adopted,  this,  too, 
must  be  abandoned.  The  railroad  ties  are  rotted 
out,  an<l  the  equipment  is  probably  unserviceable. 
The  five  dredges  formerly  used  at  Panama  an<l 
bought  by  tlie  company  from  the  contractoi*,  lie  "  on 
the  bottom  uncared  for,  with  rusted  machinery,  and 
woodwork  dropping."  The  steel  boats,  launches, 
hulls,  and  machinery  are  all  rusted  through,  and  the 
auxiliary  service  is  practically  beyond  repair. 

Should  Congress  now  decide  to  take  the  matter 
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up,  no  claim  could  well  be  made  for  this  loss,  as  the 
company  assumed  the  entire  responsibility,  and  be- 
gan the  work  of  consti'uction  prematurely,  in  the 
hopes  of  beiiii^  relieved  thiough  private  subscription 
or  by  goveromeiit  aid.  Uuder  the  terms  of  their 
contract  vrith  Nicaragua  the  promoters  had  to  begin 
the  work  at  once,  and  spend  at  least  $2,000,000  dur- 
inrr  the  first  year.  The  surveys  were  as  yet  incom- 
plete, and  the  plans  were  in  no  way  adecpiate,  but 
in  order  to  save  their  enterprise,  the  promoters  went 
ahead,  and,  without  financial  assistance  from  the 
government,  soon  came  to  giief.  They  can  claim  no 
damages,  therefore,  as  they  took  the  risk  voluntarily 
in  the  hopes  of  extra  profits,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  enterprise  exi)erienced  loss  instead.  But  the 
company  still  owns  valuable  assets,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  and,  in  case  of  resumption  <»f  work  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  these,  of  course,  should  be  fairly 
and  adequately  allowed  for. 

We  thus  find  the  technical  situation  in  Nicaragua 
to  be  ver\^  similar  to  that  we  have  just  l)een  describ- 
ing in  Panama.  In  both  cases  private  companies 
undertonk  the  work  with  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  difiiculties  to  be  encountered,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  each  has  lately  come  to  grief.  To  be 
sure,  nitich  more  money  has  been  sunk  in  the  Pana- 
ma undertaking,  but  then  again  considerably  more 
has  been  accomplished.  An  ugly  scandal  was  also 
unearthed  with  the  downfall  of  the  ooe  project, 
while  onlv  financial  embarrassment  hiis  accompanied 
the  failure  of  the  other;  but  this  is  a  question  of 
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degree  rather  tbau  of  kind,  and  the  net  result  is, 
aftei*  all,  about  the  same. 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  both  canal  pro* 
jects  has  at  any  rate  devolved  npon  the  two  gov- 
ernments most  intimately  concerned.  Thus  the 
French  courts  are  at  present  engaged  in  straightening 
out  the  Panama  tangle,  while  the  American  Congress 
has  lately  undertaken  to  clear  up  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua,  and,  with  governmental  assistance,  both 
ju'ojects  are  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  their  late 
periods  of  discouragement. 

A  lock  canal  is,  moreover,  declared  to  be  feasible 
along  either  route,  and  in  the  matter  of  probable 
cost  of  completion  the  two  proposed  water-ways. 
— in  s[>ite  of  Panama's  handicap  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  and  work  done, — now  stand  practically 
on  a  par.  For  economic  and  political  rea.<<on8,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  the  United  States  must  still  adhere 
to  its  choice  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  but  it  is  well 
to  note,  at  this  juncture,  that  the  present  technical 
comparison  is  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  our 
cause.  We  may,  therefore,  leave  ofi.  our  cousiil- 
eration  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  problem  als4i,  with  fair  hope  of  its  not 
far    distant    solution.' 


'  Sullivan,  /or.  n't.,  "  Report  on  Historical  and  Technical  Informatiou, 
etc.,"  1883. 

A.  G.  Menocal,  "The  Nicaragua  Canal  :  Irs  Design,  Final  Location, 
and  Work  Accomplished,"  1890. 

/M.,  Paper  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Water  Congress.  1893. 

Report  of  Canal  Board,  c/.  V.  S.  House  Document  No.  279,  54ih  Con- 
gress, t%t  Sets. 
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It  is  in  examiniug  the  diplomatic  asj^ects  of  the 
canal  question  at  short  range  that  our  vision  is  likely 
g  j»j^  q-j,^  to  be  most  distorted.  Having  only  the 
Diplomatic  bare  facts  l>efoi'e  ua,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
Situation,  ^^jjj^  ^y^J^  their  probable  diplomatic  rela- 
tions; for  what  has  actually  been  made  of  these 
recent  facts  by  the  diplomatists  of  the  several  coun- 
tries conceraed,  must  still  remain  state  secrets  until 
some  definite  conclnsion  is  reached. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Panama  canal  company, 
the  attention  of  the  diplomatic  worhl  was  diverted 
from  the  lower  isthmus,  and  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  were  thus  left  alone  to  con- 
trol the  railway  route  as  they  had  originally  arranged. 
But  since  the  riot  and  revolution  of  1885,  our  govern- 
ment has  had  no  further  occasion  to  interfere.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  went  wvll  in  Colombia  so  long  as  Dr. 
Nunez's  dictorial  hand  held  the  reins  of  power.  This 
typical  Spanish-American  statesman,  die<l,  however, 
on  September  18,  1894,  and  since  then  mattera  have 
been  in  a  continual  turmoil.  Upon  the  Dictator's  death 
the  old  factional  fii^ht  between  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  again  broke  out,  Nunezes  lieutenant,  liol- 
guiu,  succeeded  him,  but  died  before  he  could  i*eor- 
ganize  the  government.  Caro,  the  Vice-President, 
then  totik  office,  and  made  a  hard  fifjht  to  retain  the 
Conservatives  in  power.  But  the  Liberals  took  up 
arms  against  him,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  has  existed 
in  the  country  ever  since.  President  Caro  has  now 
resigned, — March  14,  1896, — and,  just  at  present, 
there  seems  to  be  no  government  at  nil  in  Colombia. 
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We  have  only  to  conclude  from  tbe  situation  in 
Panama,  therefore,  tliat  Spanish-Araencan  politics  on 
the  lower  isthmus  are  as  hopeless  as  ever,  and  that 
the  problem  of  the  guaranty  is  still  to  be  solved. 
The  French  may  be  able  to  build  the  Panama  canal, 
but  the  question  still  remains,  who  is  to  control  the 
route  ?  Colombia,  at  least,  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
and  as  the  United  States  still  stand  sponsor  for  this 
republic  before  the  woi'ld,  the  responsibility  of  the 
final  decision  must  ultimately  fall  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. The  historical  conditions  are  really  without 
precedent,  and  the  present  situation,  therefore,  calls 
for  a  new  order  of  diplomacy  from  our  government. 
This,  however,  is  liut  one  of  the  many  jMilitical  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  American  transit  question,  and 
may  more  properly  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.' 

Recent  events  in  Mostpiitia  also  seem  destined  to 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  canal  question,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  United  States  would 

i      1       .1  •  rrti  •  i>  •      ■  Nicaragua. 

appear  to  be  the  gainer.  1  he  sins  of  om  issiou 
committed  so  long  ago  by  Ouseley  and  Wykein  negoti- 
ating the  treaty  of  Managua,  have,  finall}',  descended 
upon  the  present  generation  of  English  agents  in  Cen- 
tral America;  and,  if  we  accept  the  present  situation 
as  final,  the  time-honored  Mo8<puto  protectorate  nmst 
now  be  considered  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  The  tiourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Mosquito  shore  untler  the  rule  of  the 
foreigners,   as    we    know,  excited   the   cupidity   of 

'  United  Press  Despatches,  March  14,  1896. 
Panama  Star  and  Herald,  March  13,  1 896. 
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Nicaragua.  Definite  ineasuies  were  decided  upon  ia 
1893,  and  a  special  commissioner,  General  Lacayo, 
was  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to 
proceed  to  the  reservation  and  endeavor  to  j^r- 
suade  the  Indians  to  become  citizens  of  Nicaragua. 
Lacayo's  firet  effoi-ts  were  unavailing,  however,  for 
though  the  Mosquitos  had  by  this  time  been  entirely 
excluded  from  the  government  of  the  i-eserve,  they 
were  still  loyal  to  their  English  nieutors. 

At  the  same  time  anotlier  revolutionary  cycle  was 
well  on  its  way  among  the  Central  American  states. 
A  magnificent  project  of  union  hiul  already  been 
elaborated  on  paper,  but,  as  usual,  the  details  of  the 
proposed  *' Republic  of  Central  America"  bred  dis- 
pute, and  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  were  now  at 
open  war.  In  January,  1894,  Honduras  forces 
crossed  the  border  and  took  up  their  position  at 
Cape  Gracias,  in  Nicai-aguau  territory.  On  the  pre- 
text of  preparing  for  an  exi)ected  invasion  of  the 
reserve,  Nicaragua  thereupon  marched  her  troops  to 
Bluefields  and,  on  February  11th,  occupied  the  town. 
The  Mosquito  flag  was  then  hauled  down  by  the 
Nicaraguan  military  officials,  and  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  over  all  the  reservation. 

Clarence,  chief  of  the  Mosquitos,  protested  against 
such  miliUiry  occupation  uf  his  country,  and  appealed 
to  the  foreigners  f<>r  aid.  But  the  situation  had  by 
this  time  become  political,  rather  than  pui'ely  com- 
mercial as  before,  and  the  foreign  element  was,  in 
consequence,  divided  in  its  proclivities.  The  English 
and  the  United  States  agents  at  once  notified  their 
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respective  governments  of  the  cnsis,  and  vear-ships  of 
both  countries  were  hurried  to  the  shore. 

The  old  Kearfiagty  despatched  by  our  Navy  De- 
partment to  the  scene  of  disorder,  was  wrecked  on  a 
reef  in  the  Caribbean,  however,  and  so  when  the 
British  forces  ariived,  htte  in  February,  they  had 
free  hand  to  make  what  arrangements  they  pleased. 
The  marines  were  accordingly  landed,  and  the  Nica- 
raguan  troops  again  offered  no  resistance.  Martial 
law  was  then  raised  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  was  reassert.ed  over  the  reserve. 

The  British  consular  and  naval  authorities  then  co- 
operated and  induced  the  Nicaraguan  commissioner 
to  j^ree  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, until  some  definite  conclusion  could  be  reat-hed 
between  the  two  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  of 
Managua.  The  English  also  made  urgent  proposals 
to  the  American  residents  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangements,  even  threatening  to  withdraw 
British  protection  if  they  refused  to  comply.  But 
the  Aniericuus  had  by  this  time  been  foi'ewarned, 
and  positively  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  ^provisional  administration. 

The  United  States  government  then  took  a  hand 
in  the  dispute,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purjioses,  in- 
formed Great  Britain  that  she  must  at  once  withdraw 
her  forces  from  the  shore.  The  British  Foreign 
Office,  not  deeming  it  wise  to  force  the  issue,  com- 
plied at  once  witli  this  request  and  gave  over  the 
reserve,  to  be  fought  for  again  by  the  Nicaraguans, 
the  Indians,  and  the  foreigners. 
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This  left  Nicaragua,  for  the  time  at  least,  mistress 
of  the  situation,  and,  as  might  liave  been  expected, 
the  condition  of  affairs  soon  became  intolerable. 
Thinking  to  avoid  the  underlying  |X)litical  issue,  the 
foreign  residents,  regai'dless  of  nationality,  then  held 
an  indignation  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  re- 
questing chief  Clarence  to  resume  his  authority  over 
the  reserve.  Despite  the  official  warning  of  their 
government,  the  Americans  allowed  their  business 
interests,  on  this  occasion,  to  get  the  better  of  their 
political  instincts,  and  took  an  active  part  in  these 
international  proceedings  against  Nioaraguan  sove- 
reignty. But  the  confusion  of  national  interests  in- 
volved in  this  incipient  revolution  made  it  impossible 
for  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  acts  of  their  respective  settlere.  Thus 
disavowed  by  their  own  governments,  and  unable  to 
proceed  alone,  the  foreign  residents  were  now  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  revengeful  Nicaragua. 

But  matters  could  not  go  on  very  long  in  this  way, 
and  everyone  recognized  that  the  crisis  was  not  far 
off.  The  Nicaraguan  officials,  still  supported  by  the 
troops,  continued  to  control  the  situation  in  Blue- 
fields,  and  the  Indians  and  foreigners  became  every 
day  more  restive  under  the  restraint.  On  July  5th 
an  altercation  arose  between  some  native  policemen 
and  a  government  official,  which  soon  developed  into 
a  riot.  The  foreigners  and  their  Indian  allies  be- 
sieged the  government  house  and  demonstrated  their 
strength  very  effectually.  Chief  Clarence  thereupon 
resumed  his  authority  by  a  coup  d'^etcU.  and  called 
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upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  reserve  to  support 
his  cause.  By  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  a  de  fncio 
government  u'as  then  established,  with  sovereignty 
vested  in  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two  Amer- 
icans niid  twelve  British  subjects,  among  the  latter 
being  a  number  of  mulattoes  from  Jamaica.  The 
native  police  were  also  reorganized  as  a  militia  force, 
and  an  American  placed  in  command.  The  Nicara- 
juan  troops  were  at  this  time  stationed  at  the  Bluff, 
^me  five  miles  back  of  the  town,  so  a  sally  was  made 
on  the  evening  of  the  sixth,  and  the  engagement  re- 
sulted in  the  killing  of  two  Nicaraguan  soldiers  and 
the  wounding  of  several  others. 

The  revolutionary  movement  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  the  entire  support  of  the  foreign  jvopu- 
lation,  but  as  both  British  and  American  citizens 
were  involved,  even  the  more  peacefully  inclined 
residents  could  not  escape  suspicion,  and  their  gov- 
ernments too  were  held  responsible  for  this  unwar- 
I'anted  attack.  Thus  the  United  States  government 
was  [)laced  in  an  extremely  awkward  position,  for 
American  citizens  were  now  involvetl  in  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  Nicaragua's  sovereignt}',  which  up  to 
this  we  had  declared  to  be  inviolable.  To  appease 
Nicaragua's  anger,  and  still  not  disparage  American, 
rights  along  the  shore,  was,  indeed,  a  difficult  task, 
and  careful  diplomacy  was  required. 

An  American  naval  force  was  on  hand,  how'ever, 
and  Captain  O'Neil,  the  officer  in  command,  at  once 
offered  his  services  to  the  Nicaraguan  commissioner  in 
restoring  order.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  upon 
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the  hmdiiig  of  the  Aniei'iran  mariiies,  the  Nicara- 
giian  troops  withdrew.  This  left  the  de  fiwio  Mos- 
quito goveninient  in  eoutrol,  hut  the  Nicara4?uan 
governraent  had  yet  to  he  heard  from. 

Ill  times  of  e.xcitemeut  Central  America  is  easily 
aroused,  and  on  such  occasions  the  forces  *>f  govem- 
n)ent  are  very  apt  to  prrtceed  with  far  more  force 
than  dignity.  So  nothing  must  do  for  Nicaragua 
now,  hut  to  cnish  out  the  revulutinn  and  incur jiorate 
the  reserve  Ijy  force.  The  military  was  accordingly 
called  upon  and  t&K>p9  were  once  more  sent  to  the 
shore.  Opposition  on  Great  Britain's  part  would 
certainly  have  involved  her  in  fresh  troulde  ^ntll  the 
United  States.  Nor  could  the  United  States  inter- 
fere without  denying  Nicaragua's  sftvereignty  over 
the  coast.  Thus  the  Nicaraguans  were  again  given 
free  hand  to  take  the  revenge  they  desired.  Chief 
Clarence  and  his  mulatto  allies  fled  to  Jamaica,  and 
the  British  ami  Americjui  residents  were  thus  left 
helpless  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

Bluefields  was  again  oecui>ied,  and  then  the  j)rt>- 
scriptions  were  published.  Notice  was  served  by 
the  Nicaraguan  commissioner  to  members  of  the  late 
Council  of  State,  ret^uesting  them  to  appear  before 
him  at  his  office  at  a  certain  hour.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  commissioner,  however,  the  foreigners  were 
confronted  by  a  file  of  s<ddiei*s,  and  were  one  and  all 
made  prisoneiu  No  charges  were  preferred,  no 
respite  was  aUttwed  and  pmtests  were  of  no  avail. 
The  British  and  the  iNjnericans  were  accordingly 
hurried  off,   just  as  they  were,  to   Greyto\\7i,  and 
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thence  sent  on  to  Managua — a  twelve-days'  jouniey 
iu  all, — fur  crmvictiun.  Objectit>n^^  were  matle  l)y 
both  the  BritiHh  and  American  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives against  such  summary  prucediii'e,  Imt 
Nicaragua  was  then  too  excited  to  listen  to  any 
rules  i»f  international  law.  A  tiial  was  considered 
unnecessary,  and  the  wliole  party  was  summarily 
banished  from  the  country. 

The  gctveraments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  had  now  perforce  to  interfere;  t>ut  very  dif- 
ferent metluMls  were  chosen  by  vacli,  according  as 
their  respective  national  interests  dictated. 

Fortunately  Nicaragua  is  as  quickly  calmed  as  she 
is  easily  excited,  and  as  reason  tallied  in  this  case 
with  her  own  self-interest,  she  soon  consented  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  United  States.  In  a  month 
or  so,  the  decree  of  banishment  was  raised  from  the 
American  exiles,  and  the  two  governments  and 
theii-  citizens  now  promised  to  co-operate  in  their 
endeavors  to  persuade  the  Mostpiitos  to  incorporate 
themselves  voluntarily  into  Nicaragua.  Ouseley  and 
Wyke  had,  as  we  know,  pro\'ided  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, but  they  had  not  deemed  the  event  pr<>l>al«le, 
considering  British  prestige  on  the  shore.  But  the 
Anieiican  residents  were  now  in  the  ascendant 
throughout  the  resen^e,  and,  in  spite  of  the  late 
fiasco,  their  influence  prm-ed  strong  enough  in  the 
end  to  induce  Chief  Clarence  and  his  band  to 
become  Nicaraguan  citizens.  A  conventinn  <>f  the 
tribes  was  accordingly  called,  and  on  Noveml>er  20, 
1894,   by  a  fonnal  decree,  the  Indians  themselves 
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declared  for  incfupivratiou.  In  due  foiirse  of  time, 
after  the  prupei"  pieliiuiiiaries  bad  ];>et'n  arranged, 
the  i-eserve  thus  Ijecame  the  Nicaragiian  tlepaitment 
of  •'  Zelaya  " ;  and  the  gliost  of  the  Britisli  Mostjuito 
protectorate,  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
rais»ed,  ^vas  now  laid  to  I'est — let  us  hope,  for  good 
and  all. 

The  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  American 
tenitorial  cpiestions,  have,  indeed,  usually  l>een  set- 
tled in  fa\ur  of  that  part}-  which  could  bring  the 
greater  amount  of  influence  to  bear  on  the  spot. 
Up  to  the  present  English  prestige  has  been  domi- 
nant everywhere  south  of  Mexico ;  Ijut  fr«»rn  tlie 
present  inntance  we  might  ]>e  led  to  conclude  that 
the  tide  has  now  begun  to  turn  in  our  favor.  At 
least  we  know  fi'om  om-  exjierience  in  Panama  and 
Mosquitia,  that  whei'e  Americans  have  invested 
their  capital  and  gt>ne  themselves  to  live,  there  they 
have  made  their  influence  supreme,  and  this  at  least 
18  encouraging,  in  view  of  the  greater  American 
gi'owth  that  is  now  before  us. 

But  Great  Britain  is  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
indignities  to  her  subjects  to  go  unpunished,  and  as 
she  had  already  lost  her  hold  on  the  eastern  sea- 
boai'd,  reparation  from  Nicaragua  had  to  be  sought 
for  in  other  ways.  One  of  the  Englishmen  arrested 
and  banished  was  a  British  consular  officer, — Mr. 
E.  D.  Hatch,  proconsul  at  Bluefields, — and  this  con- 
siderably aggravated  Nicaragua's  offence  against 
the  law  of  nations.    The  British  government  accord- 
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ingly  demanded  $75,000  damages  for  Hatch's  un- 
lawful arrest;  but  Nicaragua  made  n<>  pretence  eveu 
to  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  Tbe  point 
wa8  then  pressed,  and  Nicaragua  decided  to  send  an 
envoy  to  England  to  treat  with  Lord  Kimberley, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  suliject.  But 
the  only  result  was  a  reiteration  of  the  British  ulti- 
matum. As  Nicaragua  either  could  not  or  would 
not  comply,  a  British  fleet  uuder  Admiral  Stephen- 
son thereupon  8eize<l  ujion  the  jiort  of  Coriiiti>,  on 
April  27,  1895,  and  held  it  as  secui'ity  for  the  claim. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  greatly 
excited  over  the  seizure,  hut  the  governaient  could 
have  nothing  to  say,  as  Great  Britain  was  simply 
seeking  redress  for  the  self-same  injuries  for  which 
the  United  States  had  also  demanded  and  received 
satisfaction.  The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  for  Nicaragua  to  pay  the  smart  money 
demanded,  and  then  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  ftn'ces.  The  United  States  government, 
therefore,  wisely  refrained  from  any  official  inter- 
ference :  but  some  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
San  Salvador  advanced  the  sum  demanded,  and, 
without  seeking  further  redress,  the  British  then 
evacuated  the  port. 

Thus  both  the  eastern  and  westeni  shores  of 
Nicaragua  have  at  last  been  fieed  fiom  British 
domination,  and  Americans  have  therewith  fallen 
heirs,  n(it  only  to  thv;  politiml  influence  heri't(»f<vre 
exerted  by  the  English  in  these  paita,  but  also  to  a 
number  of  economic  advantages.   The  Enjidish  had  in 
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mind  the  eonstnictioii  of  a  railway  from  Bluetields 
to  Raiiui,  aiul  from  Kama  on  tlirough  the  forest  to 
San  Ubaldf),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lalce  Nica- 
ragua. A  railroad  already  connects  Conuto  \vith 
the  western  shoreH  of  tlie  lake,  so  tlie  constrjiction 
of  the  new  line  on  the  east  would  complete  a  system 
of  railroad  and  lake  transportation  from  sea  to  sea. 
Sun'^eys  were  indeed  made  of  the  route,  hut  the 
Baring  Brotliei-^'  failure  cut  short  the  plans  of  the 
English  syndicate,  and  the  concessions  have  since 
lapsed.  The  project  has  accordingly  fallen  into 
Nicaragua's  hands,  the  work  has  been  resumed,  and 
with  the  help  of  American  cajutal,  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  its  being  Hhortly  completed. 

Along  tlie  Mosquito  sliijre  as  well,  there  are 
projects  of  extensive  improvements  on  foot,  and 
here  again  Amencan  capital  is  interested.  Light- 
houses are  to  be  erected  at  suitable  points  along 
the  coast,  and  a  line  of  steamers  provided,  to  run 
between  Greytown  and  Cape  Gracias,  calling  at  the 
intermediate  ports.  In  order  to  bring  the  Rama 
banana  plantations  in  closer  communication  Nvith 
the  shore,  the  plan  is  to  build  a  railroad  from  the 
Rama  river  to  Monkey  point,  and  there  provide 
suitable  harbor  facilities  for  shipping  the  fruit  on 
ocean-going  steamships  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

But  the  maintenance  of  our  lately  assumetl  |>oliti- 
cal  prestige,  and  the  safe-guarding  of  our  future  eco- 
nomic interests  in  Nicaragua  must  of  necessity  cast  a 
weighty  responsibility  upon   our  government,  and 
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call  for  II  ueNv  order  of  diplumacy.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  maiutaiii  Nicai-ati^ia's  sovereign  rights  in 
tlie  face  of  British  aggression,  but  when  Nicai'agua 
shall  l)egin  aijftin  to  assert  that  same  excitaltle  sover- 
eignty of  hers  in  opposition  to  Costa  Rica's  ehiiins 
along  the  canal  route,  the  case  ^nll  be  (jiiite  different. 

Then  again,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Mos- 
quito Indiana  and  their  American  allies  will  long 
submit  to  Nicaraguan  rule  in  Zelaya.  The  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  even  now  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tend its  monopoly  of  the  liquor  ti'affic  over  the 
shore,  and  the  foreign  residents  have  alivady  organ- 
ized themselves  in  opposition  to  the  republic  on  the 
excise  questit»u.  To  complicate  the  question  still 
further,  Nicaragua  is  at  present  in  the  midst  of 
another  of  her  periodical  revolutions,  and,  as  the 
reserve  is  now  part  i>f  the  republic,  it  cannot  escape 
all  political  responsibility  as  before.  Fi'esident  Ze- 
laya has  proclaimed  himself  <lictator,  the  insurgents 
are  active  in  opposition,  and  altogether  the  present 
political  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  as  bad  as  it  well 
could  be. 

Owing  to  the  force  of  circumstfmces.  Great  Britain 
may  no  longer  be  a  factor  in  the  immediate  diplo^ 
matic  problem  of  the  canal  route,  but  this  oidy  casts 
a  <loul»Ie  responsibility  on  our  own  shoulders.  We 
have  promised  Nicaragua,  on  the  one  hand,  that  her 
sovereignty  shall  be  I'espected,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  still  under  obligations  to  Great  Britain 
to  see  that  the  terras  of  the  time-worn  Clayton* 
Bulwer  treaty  be  preserved.     With  American  inter- 
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ests  in  Nicaragua  to  guard,  and  a  government  canal 
project  in  view,  we  may  certainly  expect,  therefore, 
to  have  our  hands  full  in  regulating  the  future 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  transit-way.  There  is 
plenty  of  experience,  but  no  international  precedent 
to  guide  us  in  our  course,  and  the  only  hope  would 
therefore  seem  to  lie  in  our  present  determination 
to  come  to  some  more  satisfactory  terms  with  the 
Spanish-American  states  of  the  isthmus,  in  regard  to 
the  interoceanic  canal  and  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

•  U.  S.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  20,  53d  Cong.,  3d  Sess. 

U.  S.  Consular  Reports,  1894-95,  Consul  O'Hara,  San  Juan  del  Norte. 

Engineering  Magazine,  loc.  at.,  March  15,  1893. 

Ira  D.  Travis,  "  British  Rule  in  Central  America,"  pp.  20-33. 

Publications  of  Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  No.  5,  July,  1895. 

Statesman's  Year  Book,  1896. 
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PROBABILITIES     AND     POSSIBlLITrES    OF    TITE    FFTrnE- 
THE    NICARAGUA    CANAL    A    NATIONAL    AMERICAN 
UJJDERTAKtNO. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE    ECONOMIC   ASPECTS   OF   THE    CANAL 
PROJECT. 

HAVING   traced   the  histor}^  of   the  transit 
question  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  we 
are  atill  met  with  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  the  economic  advantages  of  the 

scheme.     Thei-e  are  those,  on  the  one  hand,  ,        ^^ 
.   .  .^  172.  The 

who  promi.se  high  dividends  from  the  pio-       General 

lect,  by  calcniatint'  t«>  the  penny  the  iHob-    Economic 

,,  .  .  !■  Outlook. 

able  c()8t  of  coustiuction,  and  estimatuig  to 
a  nicety  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  will  pas!«  tlirough 
the  canal  upon  its  completion.  But  there  are  others 
who  maintain  that  the  whole  project  is  impi'acticalde, 
and  that  the  millions  sjient  upon  the  canal  might 
just  as  well  be  sunk  in  the  sea. 

Croakers  and  enthusiasts  are  ever  the  natural  con- 
comitants of  large  undertakings,  however,  and  in  thia 
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particular  case  the  cause  of  the  present  divergence 
is  appareiit.  Those  who  take  extreme  ground  against 
the  canal  project  will,  iu  most  cases,  be  found  to  be, 
in  one  way  or  another,  connected  with  the  transcon- 
tinental ruihvay  companies,  whose  immediate  inter- 
ests are  antagonistic  to  the  proposed  American 
water-way.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  dilat*? 
ujion  tlie  present  economic  advantages  of  the  canal 
and  calculate  its  revenues  ^?o  exactly,  for  the  most 
pait  have  funds  invested  in  the  project,  and  conse- 
quently regard  it  j>rimanly  iu  the  light  of  a  money- 
uiakiijg  scheme, 

Tlie  present  diversity  of  opinion  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  but  a  symptom  of  this  era  ol  compe- 
tition, and  the  contradictions  should,  by  no  means  be 
taken  too  seriously.  That  the  project  is  technically 
practicable  there  can  at  least  be  no  manner  of  doubt, 
and,  for  proof  of  this,  we  aie  nttt  obliged  to  rely  on 
present  canal  company  data.  English  and  French 
engineers  of  the  highest  repute  have,  as  we  know^ 
proclaimed  the  fact,  and  the  lesults  of  the  latest 
surveys  instituted  by  experts  of  our  own  govern- 
ment substantially  corroborate  the  general  conclu- 
sions reached  by  their  predecessoi-s  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Canal  enthusiasts  of  our  day  niay, 
therefore,  safely  rest  their  technical  case  on  the 
testimony  of  engineering  science,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world  can  only  be  favorable. 

In  the  matter  of  jirobable  cost  we  must,  however, 
discriminate  between  the  sum  for  which  a  canal 
could  be  built,  and  the  amount  for  which  the  canal 
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shonld  he  built;  and  tbe  decision  rests  largely  upon 
the  question,  whether  the  undertaking  is  to  be  earned 
out  as  a  private  or  as  a  piihlk'  enterprise.  In  the 
former  case  the  dividends  of  stockholders  are  alone 
to  be  considered,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  interests 
of  the  America!!  people,  as  a  whole,  are  to  be  taken 
into  account.  We  have  the  estimates  of  a  private 
company  already  before  us,  and  the  government  has 
also  presented  us  with  a  provisional  bid.  In  all 
proba!)ility  the  people  will  so<vn  be  called  ujmiu  to 
decide  what  kind  of  a  canal  they  want,  anil  who 
shall  build  it  for  them.  In  the  meantime,  therefoie, 
let  us  not  confuse  the  two  issues,  and  condemn  the 
entire  project  offhand  as  chimerical,  simply  because 
a  national  water-way  is  likely  to  cost  more  than  a 
purely  private  undertaking. 

When  we  come,  finally,  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  probable  tonnage  of  the  canal,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  still  greater  divergence  of  opinion. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made,  varying  all  the 
way  from  300,000  tons  to  9,000,000  tons  annually,^ 
but  neither  the  manner  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem ncir  the  methods  thus  far  employed  in  calculat- 
ing the  ti'ibutary  tonnage  seem  to  me  satisfactory. 


'  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  in  Forum,  March,  1896,  300,000  tons, 

Ibid.,  in  Report  to  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  7,  1880,  1,625,000 
tons. 

Admiral  .\inmen,  1876,  4,833,000  tons. 

M.  Levasseur,  1678,  5,250.000  tons. 

M.  Levasseur  and  associates,  1879,  estimate  for  Panama  Company  of 
probable  traffic  in  1888,  7,350,000  tons. 

Maritime  Canal  Company,  l88g,  8,iai,Oq3  tons. 

Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company,  estimate  for  1697,  9.933.302 
tons. 
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On  the  one  hand,  those  who  run  the  figures  up, 
draw  uuwarrauted  conclusions  from  Suez  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal  statistics ;  while  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  would  belittle  the  advantages  of  the  un- 
dertaking, only  take  into  account  the  commerce  that 
is  at  present  accommodated  in  other  ways,  and  im- 
mensely underestimate  the  future  trade  that  the 
canal  will  call  into  existence. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Mane  canal  is  an  inland  wat«r-way 
and  not  apjtosite.  The  Suez  canal  was  not  con- 
structed until  long  after  the  markets  of  the  East  hatl 
been  developed,  and  a  great  body  of  commerce  thu8 
stood  ready  to  employ  the  shorter  route.  Such  is 
not  at  all  the  case  •  with  the  Nicaragua  canal :  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and,  just 
as  Europe  has  developed  the  far  East,  so  is  America 
now  bent  on  developing  the  far  West.  Euroj>e  be- 
gan the  work  before  an  adequate  route  of  commerce 
was  provided,  but  America  can  afford  to  wait  lie- 
fore  entering  upon  her  task,  until  favorable  trade- 
lines  are  established.  In  short,  the  Suez  canal  took 
advantage  of  the  past  an<l  added  to  its  tonnage 
while  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  only  provide  fur  the 
future, — and  prospective  development  can  certainly 
not  be  measured  very  accurately  in  tons. 

Then    again,  in    making    up  the    estimates,   the 
natural  movement  of  the  world's  commerce, — west-, 
ward  and  eastward  flora  a  centre  which  is  itsell 
constantly  moving  toward  the  west,' — has  thus  far 

*  C/.  Chapter  I.,  ^il. 
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been  left  out  of  account.  As  a  result  the  American 
isthmus  has  always  been  taken  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture, and,  from  this  ceutre,  calculations  have  been 
made  as  to  how  far  around  the  globe,  on  either  side, 
the  influence  of  the  canal  would  extend.  Such  a 
method  appears  to  me  both  misleading  and  inade- 
quate, and  we  can  scarcely  expect  satisfactory  results 
so  long  as  we  thus  restrict  our  bonzon. 

It  would  be  far  beyond  the  purposes  of  this  book, 
— and  indeed  the  ability  of  its  author, — to  attempt  to 
estimate  the  commercial  effects  of  the  canal.  What 
we  need  is  another  board  of  experts  to  study  this 
phase  of  the  more  general  problem  of  iuteroceauic 
transit.  Congress  has  already  provided  for  a  teclinical 
commission  to  examine  into  the  engineering  features 
of  the  undertaking ;  may  we  not  hope,  therefore, 
that  a  statistical  board  will  also  be  appointed  by 
the  government  to  take  up  the  commercial  side  of 
the  case  ?  From  the  results  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion, we  could  at  all  events  I'eacb  a  decision  regard- 
ing the  economic  importance  of  the  canal,  and  the 
rei>ort  itself  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  im- 
portant guide  to  the  commercial  possilulities  of  our 
future. 

Meantime,  as  the  matter  is  of  such  immediate  im- 
portance to  all  sections  of  our  country,  and,  as  the  sub- 
ject seems  in  general  to  be  so  imperfectly  understood, 
I  am  tem]ited  to  at  least  offer  a  point  of  view,  and 
suggest  a  method  of  inquiry,  which — I  am  presump- 
tuous enough  to  believe — will  be  fruitful  of  good 
results  if  properly  elaborated  by  competent  experts. 
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With  Western  iudustrial  civilizatiou  as  its  point 
of  departure,  tlie  seH-]>oiTie  coiiimerfe  of  the  world 
g  has  ])roceeded  in  opjxisite  directifins,  west- 

Method  of  warfl  and  eastward,  as  nearly  as  jK)8«ible 
Inquiry.  alt>ng  the  parallels  of  latitude.  Natural 
obstacles  were  encountered,  ho\vever,  on  either  side, 
and  in  the  one  case  the  trade  was  diverted  around 
Africa,  and  in  the  other,  around  South  America. 

But  the  banier  on  the  east  has  since  be«n  broken 
through,  and  the  easterly  undeivurrent  of  commerce 
has,  in  consequence,  proceeded  much  farther  around 
the  globe  than  has  its  primaiy  westerly  advances. 
Given,  therefore,  a  westerly  water-way  as  well,  and 

I  the  prolilem  is  to  detenniue  first,  where  would  the 
westerly  and  easterly  trade  lines  ultimately  mei^ 
into  one  ?  and  second,  what  wtJuld  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  water-way  upon  the  future  development  of 
the  commerce  of  the  West  "i 

Bearing  in  mind  the  historical  movement  of  the 
world's  commerce,  and  mindful  of  the  natural 
obstacles  it  has  encountered ;  we  may  conveniently 
divide  the  surface  of  tlie  glo])e  into  two  sections  by  run- 
ning lines  hjngitudinally  through  the  two  isthmuses 
in  question, — thus  separating  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  dividing  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America 
each  into  two  unequal  parts. 

The  Atlantic  secti/m  will  thus  include  the  indus- 
trial states  of  Europe  and  iVmeriea,  whence  has 
come  the  impetus  of  the  world's  commerce. 

The  Paciji'C  aevtu/ri,  on  the  other  side,  will  then 
contain  the  rich,  and   as    yet    only  partially  de- 
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veloped  lands  which  the  oommerce  of  the  Atlantic 
section,  in  its  westward  advance  and  its  easterly 
undercniTent,  has  constantly  striven  to  reach. 

AVithin  the  Atlantic  section  there  are  also  par- 
tially develoj>e<l  lands, — U*  wit,  the  westeiTi  portion 
of  Africa,  the  eastern  portion  of  South  jVmenca  and 
the  Mississijij)!  valley, — which  exchange  their  raw 
materials  with  the  manufactured  products  of  the  in- 
dustrial states  of  this  secti<.>n.  Conversely,  there  ai*e 
also  manufacturiuji^  countries  situated  within  the 
Pacitic  section — nuniely  lixlia  and  Japan — whii-li 
trade  with  the  partially  developed  lands  bordeiinir 
upon  the  same  sea.  But  with  Ijoth  these  trade  rela- 
tions we  shall  have  nothini^  whatever  to  do,  as  the 
commerce  thus  carricil  *>i\  will  never  have  to  pass 
throui^h  either  one  of  the  water-ways.' 

It  is,  therefore,  only  the  reci[>rocal  commercial 
relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections 
that  we  have  at  present  to  consider.  This  portion 
of  the  world's  commerce  we  may  accord ingl\-  speak 
of  as  canal  trade,  since  it  must  come  within  the  zone  of 
attraction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  water-ways. 
At  present  tliis  eanal  trade  consists  largely  in  an 
exchange  of  the  ujanul'actured  pnulucts  fvf  the  At- 
lantic section  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  Pacitic 
section ;  but  with  the  growth  of  himie  industries  in 
the  Pacific  countries,  and  the  (»pening  up  <»f  new 
lands  in  the  Atlantic,  a  balance  will  eventually  be 
strtick,  and  the  trade  will  become  tndy  reciprocal. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  domestic  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  sections  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  indirectly  affected  by  the 
competition  from  without  set  free  by  the  construction  of  the  canals. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  propose<l  water-way 
across  the  American  isthmus^  this  caual  tra*ie  will 
ultimately  have  the  choice  of  two  main  routes,  an 
emterly  trade  route  and  a  westerly  trade  route,  and 
each  of  these  main  routes  will  again  be  di%'ided  into 
a  natural  and  an  ariijicial  highway.  For  example, 
vessels  stalling  from  the  industrial  states  of  the 
Atlantic  section  may  reach  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
section  either  by  sailing  east  or  by  sailing  west,  and 
in  the  fonuer  case  again  they  may  either  proceed 
through  the  Suez  canal  or  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  while  by  taking  the  latter  course  they  may 
either  pass  through  the  Nicaragua  canal '  or  round 
the  Horn.* 

For  the  purposes  of  further  elimination  we  may, 
therefore,  subdivide  the  canal  trade  into  three  main 
classes : 

(1)  Easterly  cumtl  trade,  being  such  portion  of 
the  total  caual  trade  as — either  by  reason  of  dis- 
tances saved  or  other  signal  ad  wantages — will  con- 
tinue to  reach  the  Faciiic  section  by  passing  through 
the  Suez  canal  or  sailing  ai'ouud  the  Cape. 

(2)  Neutral  caiud.  trade,  being  such  portion  of 
the  whule  as  can  be  regarded  neither  a«i  entirely 
tributary  to  the  eastei'ly  nor  to  the  westerly  route. 
The  comparative  distances  to  be  traversed  b^ing 
taken  in  this  case  to  be  about  the  same,  the  choice 
of  the  routes  wouhl  here  depend  upon  certain  ad- 
ventitious circumstances. 

'  Or  the  Panama  c&nal  as  the  future  may  decide. 
*  The  route  for  steam  vessels  is  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
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(3)  Westerly  canal  trade,  l>eiiig  hticIi  iKirtion  of 
the  total  as  must  )>e  entirely  triljiitaiy  to  tlie  west- 
erly route,  either  on  account  uf  distances  saved  or 
by  reason  tif  other  favorable  conditions  accompany- 
ing the  VDvage  through  the  Nicaragua  canal  or 
arountl  the  Horn. 

One  part  <»f  the  canal  trade  will  tlius  fall  under 
the  influence  of  the  Suez  canal,  and  to  secure  its 
share  of  this  commerce  the  eanterl}'  water-way  will 
only  have  to  compete  with  the  natural  route  around 
the  Cape.  Another  portii»n  oi  the  <'aual  trade  will 
in  like  manner  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  and,  to  obtain  it^  due  tjuota  of 
this  coramei'ce,  the  westerly  water-way  will  only 
have  to  come  into  competition  with  the  natural 
route  around  the  Ilorn, — or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Wluit  is  left  of 
the  canal  trade  will  thus  })e  open  to  the  comj>etitiou 
of  the  two  canals. 

The  zone  of  the  Suez  cantd  might  accordingly  be 
tto  extended  as  to  include  both  the  easterly  and  the 
neutral  canal  trade ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Nlca- 
ragmi  canal  zone  might  possibly  lie  so  expanded  as 
to  comprise  the  westerly  and  the  nentral  cjinal 
titide.  But  we  have  not  at  present  to  deal  with  the 
ship-canal  rpiestion  as  a  whole.  All  we  have  in 
min<l  is  t»)  demonstrate  the  conunerctid  importance 
of  the  westerly  water-way.  Without  losing  sight  of 
any  of  tlie  ^K)Ssibilities  of  the  American  project,  we 
may,  therefore,  safely  coufiue  our  attention  hence- 
forth exclusively  to  the  Nicarafjiia  canal  zone. 
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Within  this  zrme,  the  American  water-\ray  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  have  to  compete  with  the  easterly 
tra^le  route, — to  vrit,  with  the  Suez  canal  and  with 
the  voyage  arr^und  the  Cape ; — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  uill  alsrj  have  to  enter  into  c<:»mpetition 
with  the  natural  westerly  route. — namely.  Anth  the 
voyage  around  the  Horn  or  through  the  Straits*. 
The  2x>ne  in  question  therefore  bounds  the  possible 
rather  than  the  probable  influence  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal,  and  the  kernel  of  the  problem  immediately 
Ijefore  us  is,  accordingly,  to  determine,  first,  just 
how  much  of  the  conunerce  of  the  world  n«»w  in- 
cluded within  this  zone  will  become  tributary  to  the 
water-way  upf>n  its  completion  ;  and,  secondly,  what 
effect  the  canal  itself  will  have  upon  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  trade  in  question. 

With  due  regard  to  the  competing  routes  with 
which  the  American  water-way  must  j^erforce  con- 
tenrl,  and  for  the  purj^oses  of  more  detailed  consid- 
eration, we  had,  therefore,  best  split  up  the  zone  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  into  three  subsidiary  zones,  as 
follows : 

Zone  A — to  include  the  2:)ortion  of  the  main  zone 
wherein  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  come  into  compe- 
tition wntli  the  easterly  route,  i.e.,  the  Suez  canal 
and  the  voyage  around  the  Cape. 

Zrnie  B — to  include  the  portion  of  the  main  zone 
wherein  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  only  come  into 
competition  with  the  natural  westerly  route,  i.e.,  the 
voyage  arcjund  the  Horn  or  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 
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Zovt'  C— to  include  the  rest  of  tlie  main  zone,  and 
herein  the  Nicuragna  canal  will  have  a  numopoly  of 
the  water-borne  commerce  in  question. 

Judging  from  the  comparative   distances  to  be 
traverse<l  under  purely  natural  oi»nditioni*,  the  west- 
erly route  should  c(»mpete  with  the  east- 
erly for  the  trade  between  the  iinbi8tnaP^_i^-jj.°" 
states   of  the   Atlantic   sectitin    ami    the    g^ua  versus 

countries  of  the  far  East.     Or,  in   ..tjier      Suez  and 
II  r       ^  I  ^^^  Cape, 

words,  the  zone  of  what  we  have  cuUed 

the  neutral  canal  trade  should  lie  natui'ally  off  the 
east  coajst  of  Asia.  Given  artificial  water-ways 
through  both  isthmuses,  ami  the  ease  wtuild  be  the 
same.  Hut  history  has  thus  fni"  failed  to  present 
the  probk'in  in  this  simple  fashi(>u.  Bef<.>re  the 
Suez  canal  was  built,  all  this  sea-bonie  commerce 
with  the  far  East  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Cape,  a8 
the  natural  easterly  rcMite  was  in  all  cases  shorter 
for  Europe  than  the  natural  N\esterly,  and  America 
was  then  too  young  to  engage  in  this  trade.  Thus 
what  was  natural!}'  neutral  canal  trade  becaiue  en- 
tirely tributary  to  the  easterly  route,  simply  because 
it  -had  its  only  origin  in  Europe,  instead  of  being 
divided  naturally  l^etween  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
Eiu'ope  and  America. 

After  the  trade  between  Euroj^e  ami  the  fai-  Kast 
had  reached  considerable  proportions  In  its  way,  it 
was  given  a  further  impetus  by  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  canal.  As  a  result,  when  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  grew  strong  enough  to 
compete  for  a  shai'e  in  this  trade,  it  found    itself 
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handicapped  from  the  start,  for  the  Atlantic  ports 
of  Europe  were  now  placed  over  2500  miles  nearer 
the  countries  of  the  far  East  than  were  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Our  country,  conse- 
quently, in  spite  of  its  natural  position  au<l  the  com- 
modities It  has  to  offer,  has  never  been  able  to  take 
any  considerable  part  in  this  commerce,  and  the 
neutral  canal  trade  acconlingly  still  remains  tribu- 
tary to  the  easterly  route,  or  more  specifically,  at 
present,  to  its  artificial  highway. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  subsidiaiy  zone  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  there  are  thus  two  distinct  ques- 
tious  to  l)e  considered;  first:  how  much,  if  any,  of 
rche  ti'ade  now  being  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
[the  far  East  will  become  tributary  to  the  American 
water-way ;  and  second  :  to  ^vhat  extent  will  the 
Nicaragua  canal  make  it  possible  for  America  to 
take  part  in  the  future  cuminerce  *jf  the  far  East, 
and  thus  divide  the  properly  neutral  caual  trade 
luoi-e  equally  between  the  easterly  and  westerly 
water-ways. 

In  answer  to  the  former  question  we  may  say  that 
the  American  water-way  will  have  practically  "no 
effect  in  diverting  any  of  Eurof^'s  present  trade  with 
the  countries  and  islands  of  the  far  East  from  the 
easterly  route,  for  the  Suez  canal  will  still  afford 
the  shorter  and  more  convenient  highway  of  the 
two. 

Such  portion  of  this  trade  as  now  reaches  the  far 
East  from  Euroj^e  in  sailing-vessels,  still  pi'oceeds 
by  way  of  the  Cape  on  account  of  the  lack  of  wind 
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in  the  Red  Sea;  atul  stmie  have  claimed  that  this 
commerce,  at  least,  will  be  diverted  to  the  Nicara- 
gua route.'  But  this  would  appear  veiy  doubtful ; 
for  it  must  be  borue  in  miod  that  a  region  of  "dol- 
drums "  also  exists  aloug  the  westerly  coast  t)f  the 
American  isthmus ;  and  then  again,  the  African  con- 
tinent presents  convenient  points  of  call   on  either 


'  TABLE    SHOWING  COMPARATIVE    DISTANCES    BETWEEN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  FAR  EAST   VIA  THE  EASTERLY 
AND  THE  WESTERLY  ROUTES. 
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T  be  tables  given  in  this  chapter  are  compiled  from  two  sources  :  first,  from 
data  furnuhed  by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  and  second,  from 
a  scries  of  tables  given  in  the  London  EHgiiutring  MaqanM  of  April  14, 
1893.  The  two  authorities  are  practically  in  accord,  and  where  any  divergence 
occurs  tlic  longer  distances  have  been  taken  in  making  up  the  present 
tablei.     In  all  cases  the  length  of  the  sailing  routes  is  only  approximate. 
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Bide  for  these  sailing  craft,  while  the  voyage  via 
Nicaragua  is  across  the  open  setis  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way. 

On  the  othei*  hajul,  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
ducts of  the  far  East,  which  are  now  brought  back 
to  Europe  by  tlie  easterly  route,  and  thence  re- 
shippetl  in  ]>ulk  across  the  Atlantic  to  America.' 
The  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  would  probably 
give  this  trade  the  rotary  motion  natural  to  it,  and 
as  homeward  bound  commerce  at  least,  it  would  thus 
become  tributary  to  the  Amencan  water-way. 

Such  then  is  the  very  slight  influence  which  the 
Nicaragua  canal  will  be  able  to  exert  upon  Europe's 
present  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  far  East. 

Coming  to  the  second  question,  in  regard  to  the 
future  commerce  between  the  industi'ial  states  of  the 
Atlantic  section  aud  the  far  East,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  tliat  the  U nitetl  States  are  at  present  practically 
shut  out  of  this  sea-borne  traffic  by  reason  of  in- 
adequate facilities  of  transpoi'tation.*  But  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  will  bring  our  eastern  and  Gulf  ports 
equally  as  near  to  the  markets  in  question   as  tli« 


'  Austrelian  wools,  for  exftmple,  arc  now  brought  b&ck  to  Englanil  and 
thence  shipped  in  bulk  to  the  United  Stales.  Many  of  the  products  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  islands  take  the  same  course  under  the  present 
conditions. 

*  The  present  trade  of  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  with  the  far  East  only 
amounts  to  416,153  tons  a  year.  On  account  of  transcontinental  nilroad 
freight  rates,  it  is  found  cheaper  to  ship  from  New  York  and  FhiLulelphia 
via  Liverpool.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain's  imports  frmn  India 
amount  to  7,250,000  tons  annually  ;  from  Australia,  16,000,000  tons  :  from 
Hong  Kong.  7,000,000  tons  ;  and  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  7.000,000 
tons. 
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Suez  canal  has  already  biougbt  the  Atlantic  ports 
of  Europe.'  That  is  to  say,  the  Athiiitic  port--^  of 
Europe  will  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  the 

•  T.ABLE  OF  CO.MPARATIVE  COMPETING  DISTANCES  FOR 
EUROPEAN  I'ERSUS  AMERICAN  CANAL  TRADE  UV 
SHORTE.ST  AVAILABLE  ROUTES.  NOW  AND  AFTER 
THE   OPENING  OF  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 
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Uniteci  States  with  tbe  markets  of  Malaysia  and 
southeastern  China,  but  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
of  the  United  States  will  be  brought  comparatively 
nearer  to  the  iwrts  of  Australia,  Japan,  northeastern 
China,  and  Corea. 

America's  alnlity  to  compete  for  tbe  future  trade 
of  the  fai*  East  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  her 
capacity  of  su[>plying  the  markets  in  question  with 
the  commodities  demanded.  Raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  both  go  to  make  up  the  import 
canal  trade  of  these  Eastern  countries.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  them  in  turn. 

Europe  cannot  supply  the  raw  materials  that  the 
East  now  demands,  and  thus  the  United  States  will 
have  a  free  hand  in  this  portion  of  the  canal  trade, 
^vith  only  the  Eastern  countries  themselves  to  com* 
jiete  with.  Petroleum  and  cotton  ai*e  the  main 
articles  of  this  trade,  and  both  these  are  typical 
American  products.  Russia  is  our  competitor  for 
the  former,  but  then  the  demand  is  very  lai^  and 
constantly  increasing,  so,  with  adequate  transpoila* 
tion  facilities,  the  comi>etition  is  not  likely  to  become 
severe.  In  the  production  of  the  quality  of  cotton 
requii"ed  for  the  Eastern  trade,  the  United  States 
have  a  virtual  monopoly.  Even  India  requires  our 
long-fibre  cotton  to  mix  with  her  shortfibred  pro- 
duct in  her  manufactures,  and  Japan  will  have 
little  else.*  Raw  cotton  is  no  longer  being  grown 
in  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  her 

*  The  &tst  shipment  of  raw  coCtoo  fraa  Ae  Uoited  States  to  /■)!«• 
is  iBSS.  and  amoanlrd  to  Ss^ooD  Kk.     At  |«fataft  we  are  lendiqg  arm 
7.OOO1JOOO  lbs.  mnuaily. 
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mills,  looms,  and  spindles  is  increasing  year  by  year 
at  a  remarkable  rate.'  Our  growers  Lave  already 
begun  to  supply  these  markets,  but  tlie  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  transportation  are  enormous. 

The  Nic'.-iragua  canal  will  at  once  soK'e  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  trade,  and  in  these  instances  the 
benefits  will  ncciue  to  the  Mississij-jpi  valley  and  the 
southeastern  sections  of  our  country.  A  "direct 
trade  "  from  the  Gulf  to  the  markets  in  question 
will  then  be  possible,  and  such  is  the  present 
demand  of  our  producers. 

Id  supplying  the  markets  of  the  East  with  manu- 
factured goods,  the  United  States  will,  of  coui^se, 
have  to  comjiete  with  Euro])e  ;  but  then  there  are 
certain  natural  ndvanta^es  on  «>ur  side  which  must 
have  their  effects  as  soon  as  an  aile(piate  trade  route 
is  estal)lished.  We  already  have  the  necessary  skill 
an<l  machinery',  and  our  supply  of  the  raw  materials 
is  unb<)unde<l.  There  are  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  in  the  far  Ea.st  whu  deman<l  cotton  giMuls  for 
clothing.  Up  to  the  present  Great  Britain  has  sup- 
plied the  great  bulk  of  these  finished  commodities, 
but  India  of  late  hjis  begun  to  compete  with  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  Jnjmn,  iia  we  know,  is  increasing  her 
manufuctui-ing  facilities  very  rapidly.  But  the  de- 
mand, as  we  can  well  imagine,  is  enormous,  and  the 
mills  of  New  England,  and  those  to  l>e  establir^Iied 
in  the  South,  may  well  c(.^m}>ete  ioT  a  goodly  share 
in  this  trade,  and  more  especially  as  in  some  grades 

'  During  the  yean  1B63-93.  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in  Japan  increased 
Erom  I  to  46.  In  tB33  there  were  5456  spindles  put  to  work.  By  1891  the 
nnmlier  had  increased  to  380,000,  and  at  present  over  1,000,000  are  in 
operation. 
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of  cotton  goods  the  United  States  have  already  a 
practical  inoiioiioly.  Theu,  too,  we  must  remember 
that  China  aud  Japan  are  no\Y  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  material  development,  and  the  industrial 
states  of  the  Atlantic  section  are  to  prov-ide  at  least 
the  immediate  facilities.  Raili-oad  aud  sliijjpiug 
supplies  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  will  be  requu-ed, 
and,  if  a  water-way  be  provided,  there  ia  no  re^isum 
why  the  United  States  should  not  su])ply  the  de- 
mand  its  well  as  EurojK?.  We  have  huge  plants  in 
working  oixler  all  along  our  northeast  coast  and 
thn>ugliout  the  Mississippi  valley.  What  we  need, 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  market  and  an  adequate  trade 
route  thither. 

Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  main  benefits  of 
this  future  trade  with  the  East  would  accrue  to  the 
Atlantic  rather  than  to  the  Pacific  sections  of  our 
country- ;  whereas,  under  the  present  circumstances^ 
it  is  rather  our  western  |K>rts  which  profit  by  the 
commerce  in  tjuestioo.  But  we  have  only  been 
speaking  of  the  |>ossible  exjx>rt  trade.  We  now 
imjK>rt  far  more  from  the  far  East  than  we  send 
out,  and  >nth  the  extension  of  our  export  trade 
these  imjK>rts  will  tend  also  to  increase  rather  than 
lo  diminish.  Now  the  shortest  and  most  advan* 
tageous  n^ute  from  the  western  outlet  of  the  Xica- 
ragua  canal  across  the  Pacific  paaaee  very  close  to 
Sau  Pmnctdoa'    On  their  return  voyi^,  at   any 


>  or.  cteit  «l  Padic  lidd  don  oci  tlic  I 

by  O^ptiis  HcMyCL  ^^^wv  is  ANooMt  • 
AirMlwts  tad  Muioe  Eafiaccts. 
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rate,  the  resaele  engaged  in  this  Eastern  trade  \vill 
acconlingly  make  this  port  a  point  o(  eall,  landing 
a  ]>art  of  tlieir  cargoes  there  for  distrilmtioii  through- 
out the  AVest,  and  then  rek)adiug  with  the  products 
of  tlie  Paoiftc  sh»pe  fui'  our  own  eastern  markets.  It 
cannot  be  nghtly  said,  therefore,  that  the  Nicaragua 
canal  would  exert  a  deleterious  effect  on  our  West- 
ern ports,  liy  diverting  their  Eastern  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  rather  tend  to  enhance  their  com- 
mercial impfirtance. 

In  summary  we  may^  therefore,  conclude  our  con- 
sideration of  this  zone  by  admitting  that  the  Ameri- 
can water-way  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  in 
diverting  Europe's  present  commerce  with  the  far 
East  from  the  Suez  canal;  and  by  prophes\dng,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  give 
a  gi'eat  impetus  to  <»iir  (»wn  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries. Or,  in  other  words,  when  once  the  \vesterly 
route  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  easterly,  then  at 
last  the  L'uited  States  will  obtain  their  due  share  of 
the  neutral  canal  tra«le. 

The  Nicaragua  canal  will  have  to  compete  with 

the  natural  westerly  route, — around  the   Horn   or 

throuifli  the  Straits  of  Magellan, — for  two„ 

*      ■  r  -11   *•  *i  ^  *7S.  Zone 

sets  of  commercial  relations,  the  one  ana.— Nicara- 

activity  of  the  present,  the  other  a  possi-    b"»  versus 
bility  «tf  the  future,  namely  :  for  Europe's 
tratle  Avith  the  west  coast  of  South  ^Vmerica,  and 
for  the  trade  of  the  x\tlautic  |xjrts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, \\'\th  the  countries  and  islands  itf  the  Pacific. 
Steam  vessels  j)l}  ing  between  European  ports  ami 
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the  countries  of  western  South  America  now  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  sailing  craft 
are  obliged  to  take  the  longer  and  more  dangerous 
course  around  the  Horn.  In  either  case  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  must  necessarily  divert  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  trade  from  its  present  routes,  and  here 
again  the  relative  distances  saved  will  prove  the 
determining  factor. 

The  canal,  for  example,  will  bring  Valparaiso 
over  a  thousand  miles  closer  to  the  ports  of  Europe, 
and  the  saving  will,  of  course,  be  still  greater  when 
measured  from  the  more  northerly  ports  of  Callao 
and  Guayaquil.'  As  a  general  proposition  we  may 
therefore  say  that  Europe's  sea-borne  commerce  with 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  as  far  do\^^l  as, 
and  including,  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  will  in  the 
future  become  tributary  to  the  Nicaragua  canal. 
But  the  proposition  is  open  to  some  exceptions. 
Sailing  vessels  from  Europe  to  Valparaiso,  and  per- 
haps even  those  bound  to  Callao,  may  continue  to 
use  the  Horn  route  in  order  to  avoid  the  canal  tolls, 


'TABLE    SHOWING    DISTANCES    SAVED   BETWEEN    LIVER- 

POOL  AND  THE  WEST  PORTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

VIA  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 


LiVBRPOOL  TO 

Via 
Cape 
Horn 

Via 
Straits  of 
Magellan 

Via 

Nicaragua 

Canal 

Saving  effected  by  Canal  over 

Horn  Route 

Straits  Route 

Guayaquil —  miles 

Callao, 

Valparaiso, 

11,204 

10.539 
9,380 

10,620 
9.960 
8.760 

5.947 
6,464 
7,734 

5.293 
4.075 
1,646 

4.673 
3.496 
1,026 
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and  keep  clear  of  the  doldrums  on  the  west  side  of 
the  isthmus.  Then  again  the  Panama  railway  will 
bid  for  a  portion  of  this  trans-isthmian  traile,  but 
we  can  searcely  ima^ane  such  a  difference  of  transit 
rates  in  favor  of  the  land  Tt>ute  as  would  perma- 
nently compensate  for  the  extra  coat  of  reloading.* 
Time  alone  can  measure  the  weight  of  these  and 
other  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  our 
general  proposition  will  hold  good. 

Again,  by  reason  of  comparative  (Hstances,  Europe 
now  possesses  a  \4rtual  monoptvly  of  this  South 
American  canal  trade, — Great  Britain  being  the 
largest  holder  and  Germany  coming  next.'  But  the 
absolute  saving  in  distance  effected  for  Europe  by 
the  construction  of  the  canal  will  be  to  her,  at  the 
same  time,  a  comparative  loss ;  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  portfl  of  the  United  States  will  thereby 
gain  a  comparative  advantage  over  those  of  Europe 
of  over  two  thdjusand  miles.  And  as  the  tra<le 
,in  ijuestion  consists  in  an  exchange  of  South 
Americans  raw  materials  for  manufactured  goods 
which  the  United  States  are  al)ie  to  make  as  well, 
if  not  better  than  the  industrial  states  of  Europe, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  present   Enr«>pean  mo- 

'  The  transit  trade  via  the  Panama  railway  shows  a  slight  falling  off  of 
late.  In  1893  it  amounted  to  only  185,591  tons,  being  312  tons  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

'Full  three  fourths  of  the  trade  in  question  is  now  in  Kuropean  hands, 
and  for  the  most  part  controlled  by  Great  Britain.  Europe  ini]>orts  from 
these  countries  guano,  nitre,  wool,  cotton,  grain,  copper  and  silver  ore, 
cocoa,  cof!ec,  rubber,  etc.  ;  and  exports  to  the  ports  in  question,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  railroad  supplies,  machinery,  and  manufactured  articles  of 
various  sorts. 
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nopoly  broken  at  last  upon  the  completion  of  the 
American  water-way. 

Europe's  present  trade  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  will  thus  become  largely  trilnitary 
to  the  Nicaragua  canal  upon  its  ojieuing,  but 
whether  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  ^vater.way  A\-ill  be 
to  incj-ease  or  diminish  the  amount  of  the  conmierce 
in  question,  must  depend  upi>n  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  compete,  and  of  this  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  in  the  consideration  of  the  next  zone. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  shajie  of  the  southern 
continent,  and  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  unde- 
veloped condition  of  its  northern  shores,  the  local 
sea-borne  trade  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
South  America  will  doulttless  continue  to  use  the 
route  around  the  Horn  nr  through  the  Straits.  The 
commerce  between  the  easteni  ports  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  western  ports  of  North  America,  must, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  become  entirely  tril>utar}^  to  the 
canal,  a«  we  shall  presently  see.  So  far  lus  American 
trade  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  artiiicial  westerly 
water-way  will  thus  only  come  into  competition  with 
its  natural  rival  in  the  case  of  future  commercial 
relations  being  established  ])etweeu  the  Atlantic 
polls  of  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  cen- 
tral Pacific  and  the  countries  of  the  far  East.  In 
such  an  event  distance  would  again  be  the  deter- 
mining factor,  and  Fernamlmco  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  provisionally  as  the  neutral  port  of  this  pos- 
sible eoraraerce  of  the  futiu'e. 

Having  spoken   of   the  commercial   relations  in 
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which  the  artificial  westerly  route  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  easterly  route, —  imr  thcg^g  2one 
Suez  canal  or  by  way  of  the  Cape  ofc— Nicara- 
Good  Hoiie,— aijrl  with  the  natural  west     pia'a  Mo- 

1  -1  I      1        T  r  nopoly  of 

eriy  route, — either  around  tlie  llom  or  sea-bome 
through  the  Straits, — we  have  now  to  Commerce. 
consider  the  rest  of  the  canal  trade  coming  within 
the  zone  of  the  Xicaragiui  canal,  where  the  Ameri- 
can water-way  will  have  a  natural  monopoly  of  the 
sea-home  commerce  in  (juestion.  Two  classes  of 
commerce  fall  within  this  last  subsidiary  zone:  tji-st, 
the  trade  of  the  Pacitic  ports  of  North  America 
with  the  x\tlantic  })orts  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  and  second,  the  trade  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  North  America,  and  the  west  and 
east  coasts  of  South  America. 


Even  though  possesBing  a  monopoly  of  the  ocean- 
borne  commerce  sailing  from  the  ports  of  the  Paciiic 
slope  to  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board  r>f  the 
Unitetl  States,  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  still  fhid 
powerful  competitore  on  land  in  the  transcontinental 
railroads.  The  future  division  of  this  trade  has,  in- 
deed, already  become  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
trovei*sy  between  the  two  op|W8ing  factions,  an<l  the 
subject  should,  therefore,  receive  careful  attentiou. 
But  the  scope  of  this  book  does  not  permit  of  an 
exhaustive  inquiiy,  and  we  can,  therefore,  only 
attempt  to  plot  off  the  gi'ound  and  add  a  few  pre- 
liminary suggestions. 
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The  Pacific  railroads  were  supposed,  indeed,  to 
accommodate  all  the  trade  between  our  eastern  and 
our  western  ports,  but  their  claims  have  not  Ijeen 
entirely  justiiied,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
theii-  promises  must  remain  to  a  large  extent 
uufidfilled. 

We  must  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  trans- 
continental railrtiads  have  not  as  yet  l)een  able  to 
divert  all  the  tnule  of  the  West  from  the  nattii'al 
route.  The  wheat  of  tlie  Pacific  slope,  and  a  con.- 
siderable  portion  of  the  timber  of  the  Northwest, 
are  still  transported  by  water  around  the  Horn  or 
through  the  Straits  t(j  Europe  and  our  own  Atlantic 
j)orts.  This  trade  vstll  be  diverted  to  the  canal,  as 
there  w\l\  be  a  saving  in  distance  of  over  10,000  miles, 
and  a  corresponding  lowering  of  freight  rates  and 
time.'  But  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
transportation,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  timl>er 
from  the  West  are  at  present  very  much  smaller 
than  it  is  natural  for  them  to  be.*    If  then  the  rail- 


>  TABLE  SHOWING  DISTANCES  SAVED  BETWEEN  SAN  FRAN- 

CISCO  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  AND  EUROPE  BY  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 


San  Franocco  to 

Cape 
Horn 

16,000 
15,660 
15,630 

Km 
Straits  of 
Magellan 

Via 
Nicai^ 

£^1 

Saving  effected  bjr  Canal  over 

Hon  Route 

Straiu  Route 

New  Orleans — ^miles 
New  York 
Liverpool            ** 

13.539 
13,174 

13.494 

4,147 
4.907 
7.637 

11.853 

to.753 

7.993 

9.39* 

8,367 
5.867 

*  The  exports  via  the  ocean  route  from  these  Pacific  ports  to  Europe  io 
1S9S  amounted  to  but  628,735  tons. 
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hmils  have  not  made  the  growth  of  this  trade  possi- 
ble, it  is  ail  important  question  whether  the  caual 
itself  will  do  so. 

It  does  not  pay  at  all  to  ship  ^vheat  by  rail  from 
Calif oi'iua,  and  to  send  it  by  sea  around  South 
Amerifu  involves  chartering  a  vessel,  pa^'ing  high 
rates  ior  freight  and  insurance  and  running  big  risks 
of  a  decline  in  the  market  while  the  prutliict  is  on 
its  way.*  Under  such  adverse  conditions,  it  is  then 
but  natural  that  the  wheat  trade  of  the  Pacific  slope 
should  have  fallen  off  of  late.  But  with  a  regular 
line  of  steamei-s  plying  between  the  Pacific  ports  of 
Nt>rth  America  and  the  niai'kets  of  the  Atlantic  sec- 
tion through  the  Nicaragua  caual,  the  growers  of 
the  western  coast  would  l)e  placed  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Argentina,  Russia,  and  India,  at  least  as 
far  as  transjjortation  facilities  were  c<)ucerned. 

We  are  still  a  great  wheat-exp<jrting  country,  and 
when  a  water-way  is  constructed  across  the  isthmus, 
and  a  shi]>  canal  is  built  to  connect  Lake  Erie  w^th 
the  Hudson,  this  export  trade  will  divide  itseK 
naturally  into  thi'ee  main  di\'isions.  The  growers 
of  the  lower  Missouri  valley  ^vill  continue  to  ship 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  to  the 
markets  of  Europe.  Those  of  the  ujjper  and  east- 
ern valley  of  the  Missouri  will  still  send  their  crops 
via  the  Lakes  to  New  York  and  thence  in  bulk 
across  the  Atlantic.     But  the  wheat  of  the  Pacific 


'  Railroad  rates  amount  to  from  $30  to  $30  a  ton.  Steamship  rates  via 
Straits  of  Magellan  amount  to  ^ts  a  ton,  and  the  freight  by  sailing  vessela 
around  the  Horn  amounts  to  $to  a  ton. 
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slope  will  go  by  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  the 
gi-owers  of  the  Sa.sl^atc'lle^v•lln  also  v\-ill,  iu  all  prolja- 
bility,  send  theii-  crtips  by  rail  to  the  west  coast  aud 
thence  to  Europe  via  the  isthmns  water-way.  In 
all  these  cases  the  railroads  will  be  employed  aa 
tributary  linen,  and  will  ]irobably  fin<l  their  eundngs 
increased,  rather  than  diminished^  by  the  improved 
facilities  iu  water-borne  commerce. 

In  calculating  the  future  extent  of  this  trade  Tve 
must  not  lose  sight  nf  the  fact,  however,  that  our 
wheat  exports  are  imw  falling  oft*  and  must  continue 
to  d(»  so,  <»n  the  whole,  in  the  face  of  fi>reign  compe- 
tition, as  oui'  own  popidatiou  increases  and  as  we 
become  more  of  a  manufacturing  and  ctuniuercial 
nation  and  less  tif  a  |>urely  agricidtiu'al  country/ 
Nevei-tlieless,  for  the  immediate  futui-e  at  least,  our 
wheat  growers  vnM  gain  considerably  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  shii>-canal  and  the  isthmian 
water-way  and,  in  my  belief,  our  railroads  will  be 
ni»  losers. 

iVloug  our  eastern  coast  and  in  Eumpe  there  is  a 
growing  demaiul  fctr  timljer,  as  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  popidation  always  means  a  decrease  in 
the  lucal  forest  area.  America's  northwest  ft-ontier, 
on  the  contrar}',  is  a  land  of  almost  inexhaustible 
supply,'  and  the  tind^er  there  is  vainly  trying  to 

'  United  States  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  increasing  relatively 
to  their  exports  of  farm  products. 

*  There  are  25,ooo,oc]o  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  Northwest,  containing 
about  400,000,000  feet  of  uncut  timber.  In  Washington  alone  there  are 
something  like  175,000,000  feel  of  uncut  yellow  and  red  fir.  PniCessor  Sar- 
gent  says  that  a  yield  of  300,000  square  feet  to  the  acre  is  not  at  all  tts- 
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seek  its  natural  luitlet.  Some  little  goes  by  rail 
across  the  <'<intiiieiit,  uii<l  aiiutlier  .siiiall  iioii-imi  fiiuls 
its  way  to  Europe  and  the  East  around  the  Horn, 
but  in  both  eases  the  rates  are  practically  pr<;»hibi- 
tory  f<^)r  such  a  bidky  commodity.'  By  lowering  the 
rates  at  least  one  third,  and  by  reducing  the  time 
about  three  f(turt.hs  over  the  Horn  route  the  canal 
will  break  down  the  barriers  that  are  now  cnnfiniug 
this  trade  and  assure  its  future  development. 

The  isthmian  water-way  will  thus  do  f«)r  our  tim- 
ber exports  just  what  it  will  do  for  our  wheat.  The 
forest  products  of  the  MissisHipjM  valley,  as  they  are 
being  cut  down  with  the  advance  of  agiicultural  and 
manufactunng  civilization,  vvnll  continue  to  be  ex- 
j)orted  from  New  Orleans.  As  we  advjuu-e  from 
the  Lakes  farther  tovvanl  the  Northwest  tlivough  the 
forest  belt,  the  timber  will  still  be  shipped  east  as 
before.  But  with  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
N<»rthwest,  where  tlie  forest  groiAi;h  is  heaviest,  we 
must  ship  the  product  via  the  Nicaragua  canal. 
Our  growth  in   the   former  directions  has  been  so 

common  there,  and  that,  within  an  area  uf  30,000  square  miles,  a  yield  uf 
250,000  square  feet  can  be  relied  upon.  The  limber  lands  of  Oregon  alone 
cover  an  area  of  35,000  square  miles. 

'  A  sailing  vessel  loaded  with  lumber  from  the  Northwest  coold  not  reach 
the  shipyards  of  Maine  in  less  than  130  da)'s  by  sailing  around  the  Horn, 
and  the  freight  charges  would  be  about  $12  a  thousand.  Through  the 
Nicaragua  cannl  the  voyage  would  be  reduced  for  sailing  craft  to  40  to  50 
days  and  the  rale  would  noi  amount  to  more  than  $8  a  ton.  The  voyage  by 
steamer  tno  tlie  canal  would  be  reduced  to  30  days  and  the  charges  would 
be  about  $9  a  ton.  In  1SS6  Washington  and  Oregon  together  shipped 
6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  around  the  Horn  ;  in  18S7,  48,000,000  cubic 
feet ',  and  in  I8d8,  471,325.000  cubic  feet.  Since  then  the  shipments  have 
fallen  off  somfiMrhat,  as  the  trade  does  not  pay  at  the  present  freight  rates. 
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rapid,  that  the  burden  is  already  beginning  to  fall 
on  our  Northwest  timber  hinds;  and  we  may  there-' 
fore  l(K>k  with  confidence  to  a  great  future  for  this 
trade,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  American 
water-way. 

There  are  other  raw  products  of  the  Northwest 
now  shut  uli  fi'om  Eui'ope  and  the  Ejist  for  lack  of 
proper  facilities  of  transportation.  The  rivers  are 
alive  with  salmon,  and  the  fishing  banks  lately  dis- 
covered oE  the  west  coast  are  as  rich,  if  not  richer 
than  those  along  oui*  Atlantic  sea-board.  They  have* 
besides,  the  extra  advantage  of  being  as  nature  has  left 
them  and  unhampered  by  the  diplomatic  vagaries  of 
man.  Access  to  these  grounds,  and  an  adefjuate  out- 
let ioT  their  products,  can  only  be  provided  by  cut- 
ting through  the  isthmus  to  the  south,  and  then, 
indeed,  their  future  mil  be  a&sured.  There  are, 
moreo\-er,  the  wools,  the  hops,  the  peltries,  and  a 
score  of  othei-  raw  products  of  this  wonderful  region 
even  now  waiting  ft»r  a  means  of  access  to  their  uat- 
urtd  markets,  and  this  the  Nicaragua  canal  will 
aii'oi'd. 

Concerning  the  future  of  this  northwestern  section, 
Professor  Shaler  says :  "  The  student  of  North 
America  who  seeks  to  foretell  the  coui'se  of  eventH 
in  the  coming  century  finds  great  assurance  as  to  the 
prospenty  of  this  part  of  the  continent."  Its  growth 
is  indeed  bound  to  be  both  swift  an<l  great,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  its  development  and  the  Nicaragua 
canal  must  mutually  interact  as  reciprocal  cause  and 
effect. 
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TI1U8  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  such  trade  of 
our  distant  West,  which  finds  no  outlet  over  land. 
But  many  of  Califoraia's  jiroducts  are  now  shipped 
emt  l>y  rail,'  and  it  is  a  further  (pie-stiou  how  much 
of  this  trade  will  l>e  diverted  from  its  present  lines 
t^>  the  canal. 

The  nine  and  garden  products  t)f  the  Pacific  Bloj>e 
are  here  the  most  important  articles  to  be  considei'ed, 
and,  to  me  at  least,  there  wt)uld  seem  to  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  these  commodities  will  in  the  futuj'e 
be  earned  to  our  Atlantic  ports  and  Europe  via  the 
canal.  It  is  true  that  transcontinental  freiglit  rates 
have  steadily  been  decreased, '  but  still  tlie  \v'esteru 
horticulturists  are  complaining,  and  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  railroads  across  such  a  continent  as 
ours  can  possibly  compete  ^v^th  an  ojnen  sea  route 
that  would  be  Imt  little  l^mger. 

Through-freight  Ijy  rail  means,  furthermore,  a 
trans-shipment  on  the  eastern  sea-board,  as  far  as  the 
European  market  is  concerned.  Then  at  all  events, 
much  UKU'e  can  ]>e  slnji)>ed  at  once  by  sea,  and  at  a 
far  lower  C(»st  than  by  huid.'  The  refrigerator  sys. 
tern  is  equally  as  applicable  to  steamships  as  to  rail- 

"In  1890  California  shipped  Eut  $83,000,000  worth  o{  products.  98 f 
went  by  rail,  and  only  2  ^  viii  the  Panama  railway  and  around  the  Horn. 

*On  green  fruits  the  rates  have  been  reduced  from  $2.50  per  too  pounds 
in  1373,  to|(.25  in  1895.  On  dried  fruits  the  reduction  ha«  been  from  $2.25 
per  too  pounds  in  1873  to  60  cents  in  1895.  The  rates  on  wine  have  fallen 
ofl  during  (he  same  period  from  $a.oo  to  40  cents. 

•  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  steamship  transportation  is  to  the  cost  of 
railroad  transportation  as  one  Is  to  five.  A  s>ooo  ton  steamer  can  carry  a 
cargo  equal  in  amount  to  that  borne  by  333  cars  each  carrying  30,000 
pounds. 
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roail  oars,'  and  tbe  diiference  iu  time,  slicrht  as  it 
is,  would  then  cut  but  little  figure  iu  the  <lecision- 
Some  freight  may  still  have  to  he  rushed  through 
regartUess  of  cost,  and  this  will  coutinue  t«»  go  by 
rail,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  I  should  feel  safe 
in  declaring  that  the  canal  is  destined  to  divert  most 
of  the  thi'ough-freight  from  the  far  West  now  going 
by  rail. 

But  then  again  tbe  markets  for  California's  uro- 
ducts  are  just  Ijeginning  to  be  opened  up,'  au<l  \>-ith 
proper  facilities  for  exportation,  there  is  certainly  an 
enonnous  future  for  her  export  trade.  The  railroad* 
are  doing  their  best,  i>erhap8,  but  in  spite  of  the 
demand  for  its  products,  land  in  some  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  going  begging,  and  the 
people  of  this  section  are  chafing  against  the  restraints 
that  bind  their  natiiral  trade. 

The  distAncea  to  Europe  and  the  £a8t  are  at 
present  too  great  and  the  rates  too  high  to  make  the 
export  trade  in  California's  garden  products  at  pres- 
ent profitable.  x\n  isthmian  wat«r-way  is,  in  8h«>rt, 
required,  t«  make  demand  and  supply  meet ;  and  with 
the  natural  groAvth  of  the  trade,  the  railroads  vrill 
again  in  the  long  run  not  be  the  losers,  inasmuch  a.s  the 
falling  off  in  through-freight  \vill  be  more  than  made 
g<xKi,  by  the  increase  in  the  li>cal  traffic  necessary  to 
bring  the  pn^ducts  of  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  west* 
em  sea-botfd. 

'  A  steady  tempentsre  of  inat  36*  to  38*  Pahr.  wiD  pceaetve  Ctuit  indefi* 
nitely,  if  kept  perfectly  dry. 

'In  iSysCalifornJAshipped  a,S96,sy>powx^ol^Sneafr«itstothec*alcia 
markets,  &nd  in  1&93  tbe  aotoaat  had  {tvwn  to  149.040.480  poimds.  Ifei« 
aCain,  bowcver.  there  has  been  a  fallii^  off  of  late  an  acoowot  of  (re%bt  *«t— 
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In  regard  t<»  this  ti'ade  of  the  Pacific  Bloj>e 
with  Europe  aiul  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  we  may  therefore  conchide  ;  first  that  the 
commerce  which  now  pnweeds  hy  sea  ai'oiind  tlie 
Horn,  or  across  the  continent  by  rail,  vnU  be  di- 
verted to  the  canal ;  and  secondly,  that  the  water- 
way itself,  by  breaking  through  the  barriers  which 
now  restrain  this  trade,  will  be  the  ininiediate  cause 
of  a  far  greater  deveht|)uieut  t>f  the  rich  regions  iu 
question  than  is  now  possible. 

Thus  the  Pacific  slope  likewise  hits  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  construction  of  the  Amei-ican  water-way. 
True  the  Pacific  railroads  are  now  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  project,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this 
policy  of  antagonism  is  extremely  short-sighted,  for 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  canal  must  redound  to 
their  advantage,  if  historical  analogies  are  in  any 
way  to  be  relied  upon. 


IL 


Jesides  rendering  the  coasting  trade  of  Noith 
Amenca  thus  continu(»us.  the  canal  will  also  make 
possil>le  a  reciprocal  coastwise  traffic  between  the 
east  and  west  shoi-es  of  the  northern  continent  and 
the  west  and  east  shores  of  the  southern  continent.' 
It  is  indeed  only  the  isthmus  barrier  which  to-day 
checks  this  natural  devidopment  of  the  mutual  trade 
relations  between  the  two  Americas,  and  the  proba- 

'  The  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacilic  coasts  amounts  now  to  about  lotj.ooo.ooo  tons  a  year,  but  only  a  very 
mall  portion  of  it  goes  around  the  Horn. 
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ble  future  of  this  commerce  is  therefore  well  worthy 
of  our  consideration. 

Regarding  the  trade  between  the  Pacific  ports  of 
North  America  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  South 
America,  we  have  only  to  note  that  it  must  in  the 
main  consist  in  an  interchange  of  the  special  raw- 
products  of  either  section,  as  neither  region  in  ques- 
tion has  as  yet  reached  the  industrial  stage  of  devel- 
opment.    The  nucleus  of  such  a  trade  already  exists, 
— being  at  present  accommodated  by  the  isthmus 
and   Horn   routes, — and   the   canal  will  of  course 
render  its  further  development  possible.     Nothing 
definite  can,  however,  be  said  of  the  probable  future 
of  this  commerce.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  gro^ong 
demand  in  South  x\merica  for  the  wheat  and  canned 
goods  of  the  Pacific  slope  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  California  and  the  Northwest  desire 
the  coffee  and  tropical  products  of  BrazD.     There  is, 
therefore,  the  jx)ssibility,  at  least,  of  reciprocal  i^ela- 
tions  spiinging  up  between  the  two,  and  the  com- 
merce in  question,  such  as  it  may  l>e,  must  naturally 
be  tributary-  to  the  canal. 

Ver\-  different  conditions  confront  us,  however, 
when  we  reverse  our  jx>sition  and  come  to  consider 
the  jxissibilities  of  futuiv  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  and 
the  Pacific  coast  i>f  South  America.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  a  numerous  population  still  uix>n  the 
extractive  and  agricultural  stages  of  economic  civili- 
zation, who  want  the  nianiifactui"ed  gootls  of  the 
industrial  states  of  the  Atlantic  section,  and  whose 
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^M        own  raw  produce  is  in  universal  demand.     On  the                  ^^H 
^M         other  hand,  we  have  to  do  with  an  imliis^tnal  ]ieo-                  ^^H 
^H         pie  who  have  man uf act u red  commodities  to  ^^tt'e^,                 ^^^| 
^^         and  who  iu  tiuii  demand  the  raw  produce  of  their                ^^^| 
^M        southern  neighbors.     The  isthmus  bamer  now  cuts                ^^H 
^m         these  two  grinips  off  entirely  from  any  commercial                 ^^H 
^M         dealings  with  each  other,  with   the  result  Ijefore                 ^^H 
^H         mentitmedj  of  making  Europe  the  present  distribut-                  ^^H 
^^L         ing  centre  of  the  trade  in  question.                                                ^^H 
^^^1        But  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  have  a  two-                 ^^H 
^^^    fold  effect  in  changing  all  this.     By  enonuously  re-                 ^^H 
^H         ducinij:  the  absolute  distance  '  between  the  Atlantic                  ^^H 
^H         and  (xulf  ports  oi  the  United  States  and  those  oi                 ^^H 
^H         South  America's  western  sea-board,  it  will,  in  the  first                 ^^H 
^1        place,  greatly  facilitate  commerce  between  the  two.                 ^^H 
^B        And   then   again,  it  will  give  these  same  eastern                 ^^H 

^M           »  TABLE  SHOWING   DISTANCES  SAVED  BETWEEN  THE  AT-                       ^^H 
^^t                  LANTIC  PORTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  PACIFIC                        ^^H 
^^K           PORTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  BY  THE  NICARAGUACANAL.                       ^^H 

^^^^^K           Mbw  Yomc  to 

Cape 
Horn 

Straits  of 
Magellan 
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(£m1 

Saving  effected  by  Canal  over                                ^^^^H 

Hon  Route       Scraiti  Route                                ^^^H 

^^M           Guayaquil — miles... 
^m            Callao 
^H            Valparaiso 

n.47» 

10,689 

9.750 

10.300 
9.640 
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3.aa7 
3.744 
5,014 
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6.94S 
4.736 

5.896                    ^^B 

^^M                 Ntw  Oklians  to 
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10.005 
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2.340 
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5.708 

4.551                     ^^H 

^^^^b    Guayaquil — miles. . . 
^^V    Callao 
^^P           Valparaiso 

h      1 
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sea-ports  of  our  country  a  comparative  advantage  of 
from  tvr6  to  three  thousand  miles  over  those  of 
Euroj^e  to  the  markets  in  question.'  Whether  or 
not  trade  relations  will  in  the  future  be  established 
between  the  eastern  jxjrts  of  North  America  and. 
the  western  ports  of  South  America  will  therefore 
depend :  first,  upon  the  capacity  of  our  manufactur- 
ing centres  to  supply  these  southern  countries  with 
the  articles  they  demand  ;   and  secondly,  upon  their 

•TABLE   OF    COMPARATIVE   COMPETING    DISTANCES   FOR 
THE  TRADE  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Present 

Futmc 

LivrRPo«->t.  vs. 
Ntw  YoBiL* 

So.  of 
miles 

150 
150 
150 

In  Faror  of 

Due  to 

Xo.  of 

miles 

In  Favor  of 

rhie  to 

With  Gua\-aquil. 

••     Cailoa 

Valparaiso 

Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liver;KH>l 

Horn 

Route 
Horn 

Route 
Horn 

Rou:e 

2.S37 

:.74S 
2.74* 

New 

York 
New 

York 
New 
York 

Nicaragua 
:     Canal 
Nicaragua 

Canal 
Nicaragua 

Canal 

LlVEKr-X">l    TS. 

Se»  Oklb-vns 

Wirh  Guayaquil,     jic-2     Liverpool   Horn 

Route 

Callao.  . . .      562     Liverpool   Horn 

Route 

Vahxarais^'-      3^2     Liverpool   Horn 

Route 


3,550  New  Nicaragua 

Orleans      Canal 

3.461    New  Nicaragua 

Orleans      Canal 

3.440  New  Nicaragua 

Orleans      Canal 


*  The  Horn  route  has  l>een  taken  for  the  purpose  of  cotnparison  in  this 
taile.  r<y  employing  the  route  throixi^h  the  Sa-aits,  the  eastern  i>orts  of  the 
Ur.::evi  >ta:e>  now  have  a  \ery  slight  advantage  o\-er  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
Eurcre 
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ability  U>  compet«^  ^vitll  tlie  manufacturers  of 
Europe  for  this  trmlf . 

The  chief  articles  of  ex^Mirt  of  South  America's 
western  coast  to  the  industrial  states  of  the  Atlantic 
section  consist  iu  nitrates,  guano,  cocoa,  wool,  cotton, 
copj)er,  silver,  and  other  minerals.  Most  of  these 
raw  jiroducts  now  go  to  Europe,  as  we  know,  and 
in  retujn  therefor  the  western  sea-board  states  re- 
ceive from  Europe  manufactured  goods,  consisting 
in  clothing,  furniture,  textiles,  niachiner}',  I'ailroad 
supplies,  etc.  These  countries,  at  present,  only  im- 
jxjrt  from  the  United  States  such  commodities  as 
cannot  be  produced  in  Eui-oj^e,  and  yet  we  demand 
their  products  and  must  now  reimport  them  from 
abroad. 

But  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  our  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  sections  can  perfectly  well  supply 
these  tropical  and  southern  markets  with  the  food- 
stuffs, coal,  oils,  clothing,  furnitnre,  hardware,  and 
other  manufactured  goods  they  demand/  and  the  only 
possible  check  which  now  restrains  this  perfectly 
natural  development  of  trade  is  the  isthmus  banier. 

The  eastern  coast  of  North  America  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  South  America  lie  practically  on  the 
same  meridian,  and,  if  continued  southeastward,  the 
line  of  the  Mississippi   river  bed  would  join  this 

'  The  demand  in  question  is  to-dfty  for  the  following  articles :  Flour, 
nMt,  fiftiry  pixnlucls,  provisions,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  carriages,  ngri- 
cultural  implements,  iron  and  steel  (raw  and  manufactured),  oils  (petroleum 
ajid  cotton-seed),  coal,  soaps,  chemicals,  drugs,  fancy  articles,  leather  (raw 
and  manufactured),  paper  and  stationery,  malt  liquors  and  spirits,  cotton 
•nd  woollen  goo<]&,  gunpowder,  arms,  and  explosives,  earthenware,  glass* 
ware,  and  china,  flax,  hemp,  etc. 
as 
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meridiaTi  near  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  canal  at 
but  a  very  slight  angle.  Given  an  isthmian  ^vater- 
way,  therefore,  perfectly  direct  trade  relations  could 
be  oj^ened  up  from  both  these  sections  to  the  markets 
in  question.^ 

We  not  only  possess  the  raw  materials  demanded 
in  their  crude  fonu  by  these  western  Spanish- Ameri- 
can states,  but  also  those  to  be  worked  up  into  the 
finished  products  they  desire ;  and  bei-eiu  we  have 
an  advantage  over  our  European  competitors.  En- 
rope  is  to-day  uu  better  off  than  we  are  in  the  ^Tay 
of  the  requisite  machinery  and  skill  for  manufacture, 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  canal  the  comparative 
distance  to  the  mai'ket  will  also  be  in  onr  favor.  To 
deny  that  a  large  portion  of  this  South  American 
trade  will  ultimately  fall  into  our  hands,  seems  to 
me,  therefoi-e,  tantamount  to  saying  that  American 
producers  and  manufacturera  are  unable  to  look 
after  their  own  iiitei-ests,  and  this  we  know  has, 
thus  far  at  least,  not  been  the  case. 

But  South  America's  western  porta  will  not  be 
the  only  markets  opened  up  in  this  direction  by  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  Every  year  adds  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  coasting  trade  of  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  with  the  West  Indian  islands  and  the 
countries  bordeiing  on  the  Caribbean'';  and  there 
are,  besides,  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the 


'  The  construction  of  the  proposed  Chicago  drainage  canal  would  extend 
these  direct  trade  relations  with  South  America  to  include  the  rapidly  grow* 
ing  manufactuiing  centres  about  the  Lakes.  Chicago  would  thus  become  ft 
distributing  centre  for  the  southern  trade  as  well. 

*  The  United  States  Caribbean  trade  now  amounu  to  500.000  toni  a  year. 
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Orincico  yet  to  be  developetl.  From  our  historical 
narrative  we  also  know  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  extending  their  economic  interests  along 
Central  America's  eastern  sea-board.  Such,  then, 
are  the  beginnings  of  our  trade  with  the  countries 
of  the  Caribbean,  and  its  future  is  l)oand  to  be 
great.  True,  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded 
as  canal-trade,  but  nevertheless  the  water-way  wUl 
add  very  considerably  to  its  development,  for  the 
canal,  as  we  know,  is  to  pass  directly  through  the 
centi'e  of  the  isthmus,  and  by  means  of  supplemen- 
tary railroads  and  canals  it  will  thus  be  able  to 
attract  to  it  all  the  export  products  of  the  countries 
on  either  side. 

Instead  of  traversing  a  desert,  as  does  the  Suez 
canal,  or  passing  through  a  swamp,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  Panama,  the  Nicaraguan  waterway  will 
cross  a  country  rich  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
products.  Dye-woods  and  mahoganies  on  the  east, 
precious  metals  in  the  mountains,  and  throughout 
the  depression  in  the  centre,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
cochineal,  indigo,  rubber,  and  tropical  fruits, — such 
ai"e  some  of  the  raw  materials  which  the  caual  will 
open  up  to  our  coasting  trade. 

The  Spauish-ilmericaus  of  the  isthmus  even  now 
demand  our  monojwly  products  and  our  manufac- 
tured gomls ;  but  this  will  by  no  means  be  all;  for 
the  caual  itself  will  encourage  colonization,  and  the 
foreign  settlements  on  the  shore  will  doubtless  be 
extended  along  its  route  and  around  the  lakes. 
Shipping     interests    will     surely    mature,    coaling 
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depots,  docks,  and  supply  stations  for  the  fleets  will 
be  built  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  commercial 
distiibuting  centres  will  no  doubt  be  established 
along  the  bauks  of  the  canal. 

Our  Mississippi  valley  may  then  supply  the  coal 
required  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  canal  trad^ 
and  our  manufacturei-s  will  find  a  still  further  market 
for  their  products  among  the  increased  population  of 
the  isthmian  lands.  With  an  abundant  and  steady 
water-supply  stored  up  in  the  lakes  and  flowing  over 
the  Weil's,  manufacturing  establishments  may  also,  in 
the  more  distant  future,  find  place  along  the  route. 

Captain  H.  C.  Taylor  likens  these  '*  natural  fields 
of  foreign  trade  for  the  United  States  "  Ivinsr  toward 
the  South,  to  those  that  lay  before  England  in  the  East, 
and  indeed  the  parallel  is  apt.  The  British  began  to 
open  up  these  virgin  lands  beyond  the  Cape  l>efore 
the  Suez  canal  was  built,  and  the  Eastern  water-way- 
added  enormously  to  their  traile.  The  people  of  the 
Uniteil  States  are  now  extending  their  interests 
towan.1  the  South,  and  the  Nioanigua  canal  will  also 
assure  the  future  development  of  their  commerce  in 
this  direction.  It  was  the  British  manufacturers  and 
merehants  who  gained  most  from  the  East  Indian 
trade,  and  so  too,  in  the  present  cise,  it  will  be  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  eastern  section 
of  t«ur  country  who  will  reap  the  immediate  ail  van- 
taires  frv>m  this  future  commerce  with  the  interior 
and  wes:em  c-.^asts  of  Sjvinish-America.  made  possi- 
ble bv  :he  Xioaragua  canal. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  canal  trade  of 
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the  future  we  have  tbiis  far  coufiued  our  attention 
entirely  to  the  reciiirocal  detuaml  and  supply  <»f  the 
countries   concerned,  and  calculated  com- 
mercial intercour-se  accoi-dingly.     But  the  Nicaragua 
products  iu  question  must  be  carried  across    Canal  and 

the  seas,  and  each  nation  must  accord intjly   *''*^*''7'" 
.         .  '^  "^    ing  Trade, 

have  ships,  in  order  to  reach  the  markets 

thus  opened  up  by  the  canal.  The  competition  that 
is  sure  to  arise  among  the  industrial  States  of 
the  Atlantic  section  for  a  share  in  this  canal  com- 
merce, must,  therefore,  be  considerably  modified  by 
the  element  of  present  preponderance  iu  the  carrying 
trade. 

The  British  merchant  marine  to-day  far  exceeds 
that  of  every  other  nati<»u,'  and  this  shouhl  go  far 
toward  turning  the  balance  of  the  future  canal  trade 
in  England's  favor.  But  as  far  as  Europe  itself  is 
concerned,  the  present  disproportion  in  the  carrying 
trade  should  iu  no  wise  be  affecte*!  by  the  cutting  df 
the  American  water-way,  as  England  wiW  gain  abso- 
lutely and  suffer  comparatively  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  European  states  by  the  distances  saved 
thereby.  It  is  only  between  the  Unite<l  States  and 
England,  therefore,  that  the  present  unfavorable 
comparison  will  tell,  and  in  this  matter  our   mer- 

'  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  present  carrying  trade  is  now  shipped  in  British 
bottoms,  while  American  ships  are  to-day  only  carrying  eleven  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  owns  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  steamships  that  ply  the  oceans  ;  Germany  comes  next,  but  she  only 
owns  one-seventh  as  many  as  England,  France  is  third,  und  the  United 
States  fourth  with  but  one-twelfth  as  many  steam  vessels  as  their  British 
rival.  In  the  matter  of  sailing  craft  our  coantr>'  is  second  in  the  list,  next  to 
England,  but  here  again  we  fall  nearly  two-thirds  behind. 
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chants,  producers,  and  manufactnrere  will  certainly 
be  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

It  is  an  old  but  trustworthy  axiom  that  "  trade 
follows  the  flag,^  and  if  our  country  is  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  markets  openetl  up  by  the  canal, 
then,  indeed,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  in  the  matter 
of  our  merchant  marine;  else,  in  spite  of  natural 
advantages  and  distances  in  our  favor,  England  will 
continue  to  hold  the  markets.  Perhajw  it  is  well, 
then,  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  has  been  so 
long  delayed  ;  for,  as  it  is,  we  shall  now  have  time  to 
baild  our  ships  and  train  our  men,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  take  our  proper  share  in  the  canal  trade  of 
the  future. 

As  Captain  Taylor  has  also  pointed  out,  the  Carib- 
bean  is  the  natural  training-ground  for  this  com- 
merce which  is  later  to  stretch  out  through  the 
canal  toward  the  south  and  west.  We  should, 
therefore,  follow  England's  admirable  example  and 
first  send  out  agents  to  open  up  the  markets  iu 
advance,  and  then  build  ships  and  follow  them 
with  our  products.  We  have  at  least  a  decade 
ahead  of  us  before  the  canal  can  he  built,  and  the 
time  would  indeed  be  well  spent  in  extending  onr 
commercial  interests  along  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  among  the  West  Indian  islands.  With  our 
ships  built  and  our  merchants  and  manofacturers 
prepared,  we  would  then  be  equip|^>ed  to  push  on 
through  the  canal  and  take  part  in  the  larger  compe> 
tition  that  is  to  be  developed  beyond  the  isthmus  in 
the  Pacific 
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What  has  thus  far  only  eoiue  out  in  passing  may 
now  be  stated  as  a  fact,  namely:  that  the  United 
States,  above  all  other  nations,  will  be  bene-  g  178. 

fitted  by  the  construction  of  the  isthmian     What  the 

I      '  Nicaragua 

«*"»'•  Canal  will 

Geographically  the  position  of  our  coun-  do  for  the 
tiy  is,  indeed,  unique,  situated  as  it  is,  ^°"'""" 
midway  between  tlie  continents  and  front-  United 
ing  on  either  sea;  but  historically  we  have  States, 
thus  far  failed  to  make  good  our  natural  advantages. 
The  difficulty  lies,  however,  not  at  all  in  a  lack  of 
ability  to  develop  our  own  resources,  but  simply  and 
solely  in  the  obstacles  which  to-day  confront  our 
sea-borne  commerce. 

Since  our  tnanufacturing  centres  are  situated  in 
the  eastei'u  districts  of  our  coiiutiy,  the  only  present 
markets  for  our  fitiislied  products  lie  in  the  Atlantic 
section  of  the  globe,  and  we  are  thus  thrown  directly 
into  com})€tition  with  the  industrial  states  of  the  Old 
World.  Europe,  moreover,  presents  little  demand 
for  these  manufactured  products  of  ours,  as  she  her- 
self pi'oduces  the  self-same  commodities.  Eastern 
South  America  offers,  it  is  true,  a  more  promising 
field  for  this  trade,  but  the  northern  sea- board  is  still 
undevelojied,  and  from  Cape  St.  Roque  to  the  south 
Europe  has  the  advantage  over  us  in  distance.  Thus 
only  the  countries  bordering  on  the  C'aribbeau  i-e- 
main,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  accordingly  that  the 
commerce  of  our  Atlantic  au<l  (.lulf  sections  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  is  now  beginning  to  turn. 

Convereely,  the  districts  of  our  country  which  are 
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richest  in  raw  materials  front  upon  the  Pacific,  and 
in  this  section  of  the  globe  there  is  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  these  products.  The  markets  for  the 
produce  of  the  Pacific  slope  all  lie  in  the  Atlantic 
section,  and  from  these  it  is  practically  precluded 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  short,  what  we  manufacture  within  our  At- 
lantic section  is  required  on  the  Pacific :  and  what 
we  grow  on  our  Pacific  section  is  demanded  on  the 
Atlantic  Or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in 
the  Pacific  section  there  is  no  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  far  West ;  and  in  the  Atlantic  section 
there  is  but  a  limited  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
finisheil  commodities  of  our  eastern  sea-board. 

Under  normal  conditions,  however,  our  trade  re- 
lations should  extend  in  both  directions  and  across 
both  seas,  our  manufactured  protlucts  proceeding 
from  the  east  toward  the  south  and  west,  and  our 
raw  materials  going  from  the  west  towanl  the  east. 
But  this  of  course  will  only  be  jx)ssible  after  the 
isthmus  barrier  has  been  broken  through. 

The  Pacific  slope  even  now  sends  many  of  its  pro- 
ducts to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  advantages  that  the 
Nicaragua  canal  will  accord  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  trade  are,  in  consequence,  pretty  gener- 
ally recognized.  But  the  benefits  that  will  also 
accrue  to  the  eastern  sections  of  our  countiy  by  the 
construction  of  the  isthmus  water-way  seem  still  to 
be  but  imj>erfectly  un<lerstood.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  we  have  thus  far  l>een,  as  it  were,  back- 
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ing  our  way  toward  the  Pacific  with  our  eyes  still 
turned  toward  the  Atlantic.  Historical  tradition 
bas,  indeed,  fixed  our  gaze  in  this  direction,  and  it 
appears  to  be  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  that,  iu 
the  natural  order  of  tilings,  our  ]>rimary  advance  must 
still  be  toward  the  West,  aod  that  our  future  trade 
relations  with  Europe  must  rather  constitute  the 
under-tow  movement  of  our  commerce  toward  the 
East. 

In  the  early  colonial  days,  Ameiica  was  looked 
upon  simply  as  a  soui'ce  of  supply  for  Europe,  and 
the  inherited  instincts  of  this  Mercantile  tradition 
still  cling  to  us  to-day.  Most  of  our  products  pro- 
ceed from  our  Atlantic  ports  to  Europe,  and  our 
South  and  West  still  act  as  feeder's  to  our  East. 
But  such  will  not  long  continue  to  be  the  case.  In 
backing  out  fai'ther  and  farther  toward  the  West, 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  have  necessarily  grown 
smaller  in  our  eyes  as  the  distance  has  increased. 
And  now  we  are  on  the  point  of  facing  alx»ut  at 
last  to  take  a  look  at  the  Pacific  stretching  out  at 
oui-  feet.  In  the  immediate  foreground  we  will  see 
an  immense  undeveloped  field  stretching  out  before 
us  towaid  the  north  and  south ;  ami,  on  beyond 
across  the  sea,  we  will  note  the  advance  of  the 
under  current  of  European  conimerce  sweeping  out 
toward  the  East.  The  ocean  invites  our  ships  an<l 
the  horizon  is  alluring  in  every  direction.  Our 
merchants  and  manufactui'ers  are  already  equipped, 
moi-eover,  to  embark  on  this  tiade ;  but  they  are 
still  hemmed  in  by  the  isthmus.     For  the  Mississippi 
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valley  our  Gulf  and  Atlantic  sections,  the  Ni 
canal  will  thus  open  up  the  markets  of  South  Amer- 
icans western  sea-board,  the  Pacific  blande  and  tbe 
countries  of  the  far  East  Such  then  will  be  theg 
immense  service  that  the  water-way  will  perform  f< 
America's  westerly  advance. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  easterly  under-carrent 
of  oor  commerce  setting  in  toward  the  Atlantic 
tion  will  likewise  pass  through  the  canal.  Thas  the- 
far  West  and  the  Pacific  slope  will  also  be  provided 
with  an  adecjoate  outlet  for  their  produce,  and  the! 
water-way  will  accordingly  redound  to  their  ad  ran. 
tage  as  well.  All  sections  of  our  country  will  thus 
be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  Nicara^oa 
canal,  and  all  should  therefore  join  hands  at  last  in 
providing  for  its  speedy  completion. 

And,  indeed}  this  final  function  of  Western  eco- 
nomic civilization,  in  according  to  the  cooimeroe  of* 
the  world  that  rotary  motion  it  has  bo  long  been 
striving  for,  has  naturally  enough  fallen  to  our  lot. 
The  Europeans  have  already  provided  a  cbannel  for 
the  under-current  of  their  commerce  towards  the 
East,  and  its  waters  now  wash  the  shorra  of  India, 
Malaysia,  Australia,  and  Southeast  Asia ;  bat  further 
than  this  the  back-draft  of  Europe's  trade  cannot 
po«s.<ibly  extend.  Further  impulse  must  now  come 
from  the  West.  The  last  great  wave  of  Aryan 
migration  landeil  Europeans  upon  the  shores  ol 
America,  but  the  tide  of  westward  advance  hafi  l>een 
flowinsT  in  ever  since,  and  now  another  breaker  ia 
rising  to  its  crest.     This  time  it  is  the  Ameneans 
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themselves  who  are  being  borne  on,  and  the  dykes 
that  nature  has  raised  in  the  West  will  no  more  be 
able  to  hold  back  the  tide,  than  were  those  she  built 
iu  the  East  strong  enough  to  check  its  under-current. 

The  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  bound  to  move  nlong  its  pai'allela.  As  the 
Atlantic  was  the  sea  of  tht?  fifteenth  century,  so  is  the 
Pacific  ilestined  to  be  the  ocean  of  the  twentieth. 
What  the  Suez  canal  has  already  done  for  the  eco- 
nomic develo]>nieiit  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  by 
breaking  down  the  bairier  between  the  seas  ;  such 
is  the  function  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  has  to 
render  to  the  future  growth  of  the  western  half  of 
the  world  by  joining  the  two  oceans. 

Toward  the  West  aud  in  the  East  Europe  has 
performed  her  part  and  played  it  well.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's turn  now,  and  the  nation  is  coming  at  last  to 
realize  its  destiny.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America — 
these  are  the  three  mighty  forces  which  are  soon  to 
meet  in  the  Pacific,  there  to  begin  anew  the  great 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy. 


^1^  . 
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over  the 
Cootiiaests. 


THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL  AND  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

IF  it  be  true  that  the  complete  development  of 
America  depends  thus  so  lately  U[>od  the  ooo* 
struction  of  an  interuoeanic  canal,  and  if,  as 
the  Monix>e  doctrine  maintains,  the  contineut  ia 
really  to  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
its  present  inhabit&nts,  it  would  seem  then 
Contest  to  follow  quite  naturally  that  the  (xditical 
control  of  the  transit  route  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Unite<l  States,  since 
they  have  assumeil  the  resix»nsibiHt)*  of  guidiug 
America's  growth  and  establishing  her  power.  But 
the  logic  of  this  conclusion  will  probably  not  be 
accepted  beyond  the  sh<.>res  of  thi^  continent,  as  the 
still  unrecognized  Monixte  doctrine  forms  the  minor 
premise  of  the  syllogism.  We  may,  therefore,  still 
expect  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  to  take 
exception  to  this  final  proi»sirion  and  to  deny  that 
it  follows  necessarily  from  what  has  precedeil.  Be- 
fore drawing  our  final  conclusions,  let  us.  therefore, 
ai^e  our  Monroe  iloctrine  case  more  fully  and  test 
onr  conclusions  with  the  analogies  of  experience. 
It  will  probably  be  admitted  as  a  fundamental 
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proposition  that  struggle  iu  one  form  or  another  is 
the  ultimate  principle  of  life,  autl  that  it  is  only 
through  ceaseless  competition  that  the  materially 
fittest  are  able  to  survive  on  earth.  But  contest  in 
turn  generally  i-esults  in  cotnbiuatiou  among  sur- 
viving units  of  equal  strength,  in  order  that  further 
struggle  with  stronger  competitors  may  be  possible 
within  an  extended  environment.  Thus  competition 
and  co-operation  both  enter  into  the  general  scheme 
of  life  and  follow  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
reciprocal  cause  and  effect  as  larger  and  larger  units 
are  evolved. 

Our  far-distant  ancestors, — or  ai>e-like  progenitors, 
if  you  will, — may,  indeed,  have  lived  peacealdy 
enough  among  themselves  iu  detached  polygamic 
hordes  so  long  as  they  coutinued  to  subsist  on  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  while  there  was  still 
enough  to  go  around.  But  difficulties  arose  among 
them  when  their  numbers  began  to  increase,  and  re- 
productive capital,  in  the  way  of  slaves,  cattle,  and 
land,  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  wealth. 
Hordes  then  showed  a  tentlency  to  unite  into  mili- 
tary b.inds  for  the  defense  of  their  hunting  grounds, 
and  struggle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  set  portions 
of  the  earth.  With  capital  in  cattle,  the  patriarchal 
family  was  evolved,  and  the  descendants  then  clung 
close  together  in  clans  for  the  [H'f>tection  of  their 
flocks.  When  agriculture  was  taken  up,  these 
nomad  clans  settled  down  on  the  laud  and  united 
into  tnbes  for  the  cultivation  and  defense  of  their 
territory.     But  as  numbere  continued  to  increase, 
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migration  aud  further  contest  were  essential,  in 
order  tliat  succeeding  generations  of  the  fittest 
might  survive. 

The  first  peninsula  of  Europe  was  occupied  in 
this  way,  and  from  the  early  Homeric  tribes  there 
grew  the  Grecian  city-states.  But  with  all  ita 
vaunted  civilization,  the  history  of  Greece  ia  one 
long  record  of  internal  dissension  and  external  con- 
test ;  and.  in  this  case,  combination  only  came  after 
the  units  had  worn  themselves  out  in  their  ceaseless 
struggle  for  individual  supremacy.  But  the  monop* 
oly  of  the  peninsula  was  finally  effected  fi-om  the 
North,  and,  thereupon,  a  fresh  contest  was  inaugu* 
rated  with  the  larger  units  of  the  East  for  still  more 
land. 

Roman  civilization,  too,  began  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  pursued  an  almost  identical  course. 
Rome's  success  was  greater,  however,  for  by  contest 
and  combination  she  came  in  the  end  to  control 
pretty  much  all  the  then  known  world. 

Upon  the  collapse  of  the  Empire,  western  civiliza- 
tion became  disintegrated  again,  and  the  Feudal 
period  was  thus  marked  by  a  straggle  among  smaller 
units  for  the  possession  of  land.  But  the  forces  of 
monopoly  ultimately  prevailed  once  more,  aud  a 
union  of  fiefs  was  the  result*  Owing  to  the  {peculiar 
topography  of  Europe  and  the  effect  of  the  same 
upon  the  ethnic  growth  of  her  inhabitants,  the  conti* 
nent  was,  however,  never  made  politically  one ;  but, 
instead,  each  peninsula  came  in  the  end  to  contain  a 
compact  nation,  nilei)  over  by  an  independent,  abeo> 
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lute  motiaich.  As  might  have  been  expected,  com- 
petition  then  broke  loose  among  the  nations  them- 
selves;  but,  by  reason  of  near  equality  of  strength 
and  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  alliances,  little 
territorial  change  was  effected  l>y  these  pui'ely  inter- 
national struggles.  The  boundaries  of  the  European 
states  thus  remain  about  the  same  to-day,  though  the 
element  of  conflict  is  still  rife  in  their  midst,  with 
armeil  neuti'ality  as  the  only  guaranty  of  peace. 

But  Eui'ope's  geographic  unities  are  small,  and  the 
nations  inhabiting  them,  not  being  able  to  exj:iiaed 
beyond  their  own  respective  borders,  soon  began  to 
feel  tiiemselves  crami>ed  for  room.  Continued  growth 
beinp  essential  to  their  life,  an  advance  was  accord- 
ingly begun  against  the  weaker  continents  of  the 
woi'ld. 

With  Europe  as  its  centre  of  disturbance,  this 
latest  aggressive  movement  proceeded  in  both  direc- 
tions toward  the  east  and  tovvard  the  west.  Russia, 
being  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  open  road 
through  Siberia,  was  consequently  enabled  to  reach 
the  Pacific  by  land.  But  the  mantime  u.itions  of 
Europe  were  obliged  to  advance  by  sea,  and  a  coui-se 
in  either  direction  lay  before  them.  As  a  result, 
southeast  Asia  and  its  littoral  islands  were  seized 
upon  by  these  maritime  powei-s  of  the  West,  the 
shores  of  Africa  were  occupied,  and  America  too  was 
parcelled  out  among  the  rivals. 

But  this  very  advance  toward  the  east  and  the 
west  was  bound  in  turn  to  engender  still  another 
struggle  among  the  European  states  for  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  continents  they  had  thus  occupied,  and 
for  the  control  of  the  trade  routes  thither.  The 
native  populations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
were  tii-st  reduced  to  subjection  by  their  Western 
masters,  and  then,  as  the  colonies  of  each  nation  n-ere 
extended,  cora[)etition  broke  out  among  the  exploit- 
ers themselx'es  for  the  largest  share  in  the  spoils. 
Elimination  of  the  weaker  powers  and  combination 
among  the  stronger  have  again  been  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, until,  in  our  diiy,  this  final  contest  over  the 
continents  and  their  approaches  promises  to  be  a 
battle  royal  among  the  giants. 

At  the  terminus  of  the  easterly  trade  routes 
Russia  and  England  are  at  present  battling  for 
supremacy  in  Asia,  and  France  is  supporting  the 
Muscovite  in  the  struggle.  But  in  between  the 
European  rivals,  little  Japan  is  now  bravely  forcing 
her  way  to  the  front ;  and  thus,  despite  these  long 
centuries  of  Western  exploitation  of  the  East,  an 
Asiatic  power  may,  after  all,  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  final  adjustment  of  affairs. 

In  Africa  there  are  two  distinct  contests  being 
wageil,  and  all  the  states  of  Europe  are  jealously 
watching  the  final  partition  of  the  coming  continent. 
Below  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  along  the  eourse  of 
the  natural  easterly  route,  Teutons  and  Anglo-Sax* 
ons  are  at  odds  over  Central  and  South  African 
affairs;  while  in  the  north,  along  the  line  of  the 
artificial  easterly  route,  the  English  once  more  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  con- 
ceiTiing  the  Egyptian  question. 
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On  the  west  tbe  American  contiDent  constituted 
etill  another  Ijattle-grouml  for  tbe  competing  posvei-s 
of  Europe,  and  for  many  years  the  main  issue  here 
turned  upon  the  discoveiy  and  monopoly  of  the 
westerly  route  to  the  Indies.  In  the  early  days, 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hollatid,  all 
took  an  active  part  in  thia  struggle  for  supreniacy  in 
the  New  World  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  conn>etition 
thus  eni^endered  finally  resulted  in  the  practical 
elimination  f  i-om  the  controversy  of  all  the  European 
states,  save  England.  Having  finally  humbled  her 
Old  Worhl  adversaries  Great  Biitain  was  still  not 
given  free  hand  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent  however ;  for  in  the  very  midat  of  the 
contest  an  American  nation  was  born  in  the  north, 
which  from  its  earliest  infancy  signified  its  intention 
to  enter  into  the  fray,  and  very  soon  demonstrated 
its  inherited  ability  to  do  so. 

At  the  very  first  blow  this  youthful  but  self- 
assertive  young  nation  estal>lished  its  own  independ- 
ence from  the  motherland,  and  England  thereby  lost 
one-half  of  her  North  American  possessions.  The 
spirit  of  successful  autonomy  then  spread  south 
through  Spanish-America  as  well,  and  Great  Britain 
soon  found  her  farther  advance  towaids  the  west 
blocked  by  a  line  of  independent  Americas,  mar- 
shalled and  led  by  the  United  States. 

A  new  issue  was  thereni»on  drawn.  Great  Britain, 
on  the  one  hand,  "considereil  the  whole  of  the  un- 
occupied parts  of  America  as  being  open  to  her 
future   settlements  in  like  manner  as  heretofore"; 
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"but  tlie  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  declared, 
that  "  the  American  coutinents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  wliich  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power." 
Thus  the  American  continent  was  destined  to  become 
the  scene  of  still  another  contest,  and  the  battle  for 
supremacy  on  this  side  of  the  globe  was  heneefoith 
to  be  waged  l)etween  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  would-be  champion  of  the  Xew, 

And  as  the  new  rivals  continued  their  advance 
toward  the  west,  the  interoceanic  trade  routes  soon 
became  involved  in  this  later  <lispute  as  well.  Thus 
the  modern  contest  over  the  American  continent  has 
likewise,  in  its  turn  engendered  a  controversy  over 
the  control  of  the  western  gateways  to  the  Pacific 
A  number  of  skirmishes  have  already  occurred  be- 
tween the  rivals,  several  compromises  have  l)een 
effected,  l>ut  as  yet  u<y  final  ilecisiou  has  been 
reached. 

If  then  we  have  rightly  acco\inte<l  for  the  facts  as 
they  appear,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  vital  struggle 
were  brewing  for  supremacy  in  each  of  the 
three  partially  developed  continents  of  the 
wurld,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America :  and  in- 
the  East-  asmuch  as  Asia  and  Afnca  lie  to  the  east 
eriy  Trade  of  Europe  and  America  on  the  west,  the 
**"  **■  several  contests  over  the  continents  in  ques- 
tion group  themselves  accordingly  along  the  coui-ses 
of  the  easterly  and  westerly  trade-routes.  And  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  this  sreographical  division  there 
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runs  an  essential  political  distinction  as  well.  Great 
Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  party  to  each  and  every 
dispute,  but  her  opponents  are  diffei-entiated  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  her  advance.  To  the  east, 
that  is,  England's  chief  corapetitoi-s  are  the  European 
states;  while  on  the  west  she  has  only  American 
nations  to  contend  with. 

And  what  is  still  more  pertinent  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  these  contests  over  the  continents  on  either 
side  of  the  globe  have,  in  each  event,  generated  a 
further  struggle  among  the  self-same  competitor  for 
the  control  of  the  higfiways  thither.  Thus  far  in 
the  controversy,  moreover,  the  control  of  the  trade- 
routes  has  in  each  case  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
supremacy  on  the  continents ;  and  today  serious 
rivalry  only  exists  among  such  of  the  nations  as 
have  been  wise  enough  thus  to  connect  their  distant 
colonies  with  their  political  bases. 

Gn^at  Britain's  imperial  ascendency  on  either  side 
of  the  globe  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  directly  due 
to  such  foresight.  And  in  order  the  more  fully  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  her  present  position 
in  the  West,  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  summarize 
the  results  of  the  self-same  pcjlicy  as  more  fully 
elaborated  along  the  line  of  the  etisterly  routes.  As 
an  analogy,  at  least,  the  digi-ession  is  apposite,  and  it 
may  serve  also  as  a  useful  criterion  wherewdth  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  Great  Britain's  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

To  put  it  l)rie11y :  England's  advance  towards  the 
east  has  been  marked  by  an  extension  of  her  com- 
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merce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  an  expansion  of  her 
dominion  on  the  other.  Great  commercial  com- 
panies, armed  but  only  indirectly  responsible  to  the 
government,  led  the  way ;  and  after  matters  had 
been  brought  to  a  crisis  in  this  manner,  the  Home 
authorities  in  ever)*  ease  stepped  in  and  planted  a 
regidar  British  colony.  The  advance  post  thus 
gaine<:l  was  in  each  event  armed  against  internal 
revolution,  and  fortified  against  external  attack  ; 
and  in  this  way  Great  Britain's  present  control  of 
lx>th  the  easterly  sea-routes  has  been  secured. 

Along  the  course  of  the  natural  easterly  route, 
which  skirts  the  shoi'es  of  Africa,  her  political 
power  is  practically  paramount.  Tlie  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  constitutes  an  English 
colony,  British  de|)endencie8  and  protectorates  dot 
the  coasts  stretching  out  to  the  north  on  either  side, 
and  littoral  islands  l>elonging  to  the  Crown  mark 
the  coiii-se  of  vessels  sailing  from  Europe  by  this 
longer  route  luvmud  the  Cape,  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  Teutonic  nations  ot  Eiux>pe  are  now 
taking  the  part  of  their  South -^Vfrican  kinsmen  in 
an  attempt  to  break  down  this  British  monopoly, 
England,  with  her  present  control  of  the  sea-ronte 
thither  and  by  means  of  her  magniticent  navy,  is  still 
in  a  position  to  maintain  her  supremacy. 

The  artificial  easterly  route  leads  along  the  north- 
ern shores  of  Africa  and  the  southern  shores  of 
AmtL,  to  the  far  East ;  and  Great  Britain  is  here 
oppoeetl,  every  inch  of  the  way,  by  the  Franco- Rus- 
sian alliance.    But  her  foresight  and  eueigy  have 
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been  equal  U*  this  occasion  as  weD,  and  the  entire 
route  is  now  practically  under  her  control.  Gibraltar 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
this  jHiint  Malta  and  C'ypnis  mark  the  way  to  the 
tei-minus  (rf  the  Suez  Canal.  The  water-way  itself 
practically  belongs  to  England  and  the  nominally 
neutral  country  through  which  it  passes  is  still 
occupied  hy  British  troops.  By  a  recent  diplomatic 
agreement  the  canal  itself  has  been  neutralized,  to 
be  sure ;  but  not  so  its  continuation,  the  Red  Sea; 
and  the  only  outlet  from  the  latter  is  again  blocked 
by  British  protect^irates  and  their  dependent  strate- 
gic islands.  France  ol>jectH  Ut  these  aiTnngements^ 
and  with  the  support  of  Russia  she  has  of  late  be- 
g\in  to  emphasize  her  demands  more  emphatically; 
but  here  again  Great  Britain's  actual  possession  of 
the  situation  rendei*s  diplomatic  protests  on  the  part 
of  her  nvals  uf  but  little  avail. 

The  islands  uf  the  Indian  ocean^  on  beyond  where 
the  natural  and  artificial  routes  unite,  are  for  the 
most  part  English  possessicms  ;  the  Imliau  peninsula 
with  Ceylnii  and  Burmah  form  part  of  the  British 
Empire;  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  still  farther 
on,  guard  the  outlet  to  the  Pacific  through  the 
straits  of  Malacca.  The  possession  of  llong  Kong 
and  her  administrative  control  <(f  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms have  advanced  Great  Britain's  power  to  the 
north,  along  the  shores  of  Asia :  North  Borneo  gives 
her  a  word  to  say  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Oceauica, 
and  her  title  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  insures 
her  dominion  in  the  southeast. 
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Thus  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe  which 
had  also  to  proceed  by  sea  have  long  since  Ijeen  dis- 
tanced iu  the  race,  and  in  spite  of  modem  hostile 
alliances,  Euti^land  is  still  able  to  hold  her  ow^t 
against  them.  But  Russia,  being  uninterrupted  by 
European  rivals  iu  her  advance  toward  the  east, 
was  able  to  add  all  Sil>eria  to  her  domain,  and  her 
own  military  road  to  the  Pacific  is  now  neariag 
completion.  Thus  with  a  land  route  under  hei*  ex- 
clusive control  and  an  unbroken  line  of  connections 
along  the  way,  Russia  has  become  England's  real 
rival  in  the  far  East,  The  weaker  Euroi>eau  states 
are  consequently  hastening  now  to  take  Russia's  siile 
iu  the  inuuinent  Asiatic  controvei'sy,  and  England,  in 
the  meantime,  is  seeking  to  strengthen  her  line  of 
sea  connections,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  antag<»nism. 

Great  Britain's  advance  in  the  opposite  (feectJoa 

towards  the  Pacific  has  also  been  characterized  iu  the 

same   way  by   a   skilful   combination    of 
§i8i.  Gre*t  •  j     •    j      .  •  r  i    i 

Britain's       militarism   and    industrialism,   and    here, 

Present  Po-  too,  she   lias  been  wise   enough  to  leave 

th '*West      ^^  undefended  point  behind  her  along  the 

course  of   the  westerly  routes.     To  this 

end,  the  Bermudas  in  the  central  Atlantic  were  early 

occupied    and   are  still   held.     And    after  a  severe 

contest,  having  established  her  prestige  in  the  North 

American   continent,   England's   next   efforts   were 

directed  toward  securing  her  position  in  the  West 

Indies,  with  the  further  intention,  as  we  know,  of 

forcing  her  way  across  the  isthmus  to  the  Pacific. 
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This  last  attempt  mischauced,  however,  and  at  this 
junctui-e  the  United  States  took  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  the  contest  which  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope had,  up  to  this,  been  waging  so  desperately  but 
with  ever-lessening  success. 

England's  supremacy  in  the  New  World  was,  in- 
deed, curtailed,  for  the  time,  but  by  no  means  cut 
short,  by  the  loss  of  her  North  American  colonies. 
In  order  to  redeem  her  prestige,  a  careful  plan  was 
soon  after  matured  for  the  foi'tification  of  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Canada,  and  a  military  road 
has  since  been  constructed  to  connect  the  two.  Then, 
with  a  view  toward  completing  at  least  one  circle  of 
connections  around  the  glol)e,  subsidized  transport 
lines  were  also  established  across  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans,  uniting  Great  Britain's  North 
American  possessions  with  the  Home  country  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  her  Eastern  colonies  on  the 
other. 

A  second  attempt  to  establish  another  chain  of 
connections  farther  south  across  the  isthmus  again 
proved  unsuccessful,  it  is  true ;  but  even  in  this  di- 
rection England's  present  strategical  position  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  From  British  Hondui-aa 
in  the  north  to  British  Guiana  in  the  south,  insular 
possessions  of  the  Crown  still  enclose  tlie  Caribbean  ; 
and,  though  the  transit-way  to  the  Pacific  has  not 
yet  been  secured.  Great  Britain  has  at  least  been  able 
to  keep  it  clear,  thus  far,  from  the  grasp  of  her 
competitors.  And,  finally,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  Falkland  islands  in  the  far  south,  still 
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gaard  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
thus  reserve  to  England  her  desired  control  of  the 
natural  westerly  route. 

Thus  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  really  enthasi- 
astic  admiration,  England  has  extended  her  iiu|>erial 
system  toward  the  west  even  to  the  Pacific;  aad 
now  it  is  her  evident  intention  to  firmly  join  these 
outposts  of  her  westerly  advance  with  her  already 
well-est4iV)lished  colonial  bases  in  the  East.  Great 
Britain's  imperial  ambition  is  thus  ultimately  to  en- 
circle the  globe  with  her  j>olitical  and  commercial 
connections  along  the  courees  of  the  easterly  and 
westerly  trade-routes.  But  on  the  east  her  designs 
are  opposed  by  Russia,  while  on  the  west  the 
United  States  dispute  her  further  advance.  Con- 
flict  is  consequently  imminent  in  either  direction, 
and  the  outcome  of  this  twofold  controversy  cannot 
yet  be  foretold. 

Aristotle  and  Rr^usseau  were  no  doubt  nght ;  it  is 
the  small  self-supporting  states  which  are  the  bap- 
6  183  The  P^^^^-  ^"*'  ^^'^'  after  all,  amounts  to  Ut- 
Controversy  tie  uiore  tbau  the  common  saying  that 
over  the  Ca-  children  are  freer  from  care  than  grown- 
up folks.  Whether  for  happiness  or  for 
misfortune,  individuals  are  nevertheless  bound  to 
mature,  and  just  so  must  nations  with  vitality  nece* 
sarily  expand.  And  the  imi>erial  instinct  is,  more- 
over, very  apt  to  seize  hold  of  eveiy  state  when  it 
reaches  maturity,  even  as  the  desire  to  do  biattle  with 
the  world  usually  fastens  itself  upon  the  youth  upon 
attaining  his  majority.     Little  Holland  was  as  am- 
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bitioue  as  the  other  powei'S  of  Euroj^  for  colonial 
aggrandizement,  and,  of  late,  still  younger  Belgium 
has  been  reaching  out  toward  Africa.  Switzer- 
land is,  indeed,  an  example  of  a  country  that  has 
avoided  the  imperial  fever ;  but  then,  as  we  all  know, 
mountains  are  giand  preventiv-es  of  disease.  Thus 
in  our  day  there  are  nations  which  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  struggle  by  their  competitors,  and  some 
few  again  which  have  never  made  the  attempt;  but 
all  these,  as  a  recent  writer  has  put  it,  "are  negligi- 
ble quantities.  They  are  domesticated  species,  liv- 
ing by  the  grace  of  their  neighboi-s  under  artificiiil 
conditions." 

And  the  United  States,  too,  might  liave  become 
thus  domesticated,  and  so  continued  to  fulHl  the 
Aristotelian  ideal  of  a  happy  state,  had  they  only 
been  content  to  remain  the  original  thirteen  colonies, 
clustei'ed  along  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the  North 
American  continent.  But  the  mountains  behind 
them  were  low,  and  tempting  passes  led  to  a  land  of 
further  promise  beyond.  The  Mississippi  valley 
proved  as  attractive  as  it  had  appeared,  and  ere  long 
the  American  nation  was  spread  out  along  the  left 
banks  of  the  stream.  But  with  further  territory  the 
land-hunger  of  the  Americans  only  increased,  and 
they  soon  came  to  grow  greedy  for  Louisiana,  stretch- 
ing out  still  farther  beyond.  Jefferson  accordingly 
made  the  bargain,  and  Napoleon,  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  projiihetically : 
'*  I  have  now  given  England  a  maritime  rival  that 
will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 
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It  was  thus  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  which  really 
cast  the  die  of  our  destiny  in  the  New  World. 
With  the  Valley  and  the  Gulf  in  our  j)ossession,  iso- 
lation was  henceforth  to  l>e  out  of  the  question. 
The  Pacific  was  uow  our  only  natural  frontier  ou  the 
west,  and  we  were  bouud  to  become  an  iuteroceaaic 
power. 

The  direction  oi  our  teiTitoiial  advance  was  thus 
far  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is  to  say, 
directly  toward  the  west,  overland ;  but  haviug 
in  this  way  become  a  power  on  the  Gulf,  through 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  we  then  found  our 
eastern  coast-line  disjointed  by  the  interposition  of 
the  peninsula  of  Florida.  A  brief  struggle  with 
Sixain  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  remedy  this  first 
defect,  it  is  true;  but  by  continuing  to  extend  our 
dominion  in  the  same  direction,  the  acquisition  of 
California,  which  followed  soon  after,  again  placed 
us  in  an  awkward  strategical  predicament ;  for  our 
entire  western  sea-boai-d  was  now  isolated.  If  con- 
tinued but  a  short  distance  toward  the  south,  how- 
ever, the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
lines  of  the  United  States  would  all  three  intersect 
ou  the  narrow  isthmus.  Thus  the  political  control 
of  the  transit-way  would  easily  have  obviated  this 
second  difficulty  as  well ;  but  in  endeavonng  to 
round  out  our  southern  frontier  in  this  direction, 
we  found  ourselves  opposed  by  the  machinations  of 
our  British  rival,  and  our  own  attempt  to  secure  the 
canal  route  likewise  mischanced. 

Thus  the  United  States  had  also  to  content  them* 
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selves  for  the  time  with  the  institution  of  trauscon- 
tinental  railway  connections  ;  but,  having  possessions 
on  the  Paciiic,  they  were  bound  to  defend  them,  and 
for  this  j»urpo8e  their  naval  forces  had  henceforth  to 
be  divided  and  their  coast  defences  developed  dis- 
connectedly. So  long  as  the  intervening  countiy 
remained  unsettled,  there  was,  however,  little  thought 
of  the  necessity  of  further  contest  in  the  matter;  but 
with  the  develojmieut  of  the  West  and  the  conse- 
quent disapj>earance  of  the  frontier,  the  ideas  of  the 
American  people  are  rapidly  reverting  to  militarism 
again.  The  truth  is,  their  democratic  institutions 
cannot  tolerate  crowded  conditions.  More  room  is 
already  being  demanded,  and  fresh  territory  cannot 
well  l)e  secured  without  another  struggle.  Canada 
blocks  the  way  on  the  north,  and  to  the  south  the 
people  are  held  in  check  by  treaty  obligations  with 
a  friendly  state.  America's  littoral  islands  have 
thus  come  to  be  regarded  with  envy,  and  the  annex* 
atioD  of  Cuba  and  Hawaii  is  already  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  in  the  United  States. 

But  in  both  cases  the  Americans  will  again  find 
themselves  confronted  by  British  im|>erial  designs, 
and  whether  their  expansion  be  thus  toward  the  east 
or  toward  the  west,  or  in  both  directions,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  control  of  the  sea-route 
thither  and  thence  across  the  isthmus  will  in  any 
event  once  nioie  become  a  matter  of  serious  dispute 
between  the  rivals. 

Were  Cuba  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Bntain's  ascendency  in  the  West  Indies  would 
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be  eDdangered,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  tbe  balaai 
of  Caribbean  power,  she  would  naturally  pat  forth 
every  effort  to  keep  tbe  transit-route  free  from  the 
domination  of  her  competitor.     Should  tbe  United 
States,  on  tbe  otber  hand,  consent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  present  Hawaian  republic,  tbe  isolation  of 
their  western  possessions  would  be  still  more  pro* 
nounced,  unless  the  isthmus  canal  were  constructed' 
and   placed  under  their  control.     But  England,  as 
we  have  already   learned,  is  striving  to  make   the 
central  Pacific  the  meeting  ground  of  ber  own  eas^ 
em  and  western  advance,  and  she  will  according^lyn 
brook  no  political  rivalry  there  if  it  can  possibly  be  i 
avoided. 

Thus  even  as  Great  Britain's  earlier  stru^le  with 
the  European  states  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World 
led  her  into  a  controversy  with  Spain  for  the  posses- 
aiou  of  the  isthmus,  so  the  more  modern  contest  over 
tbe  American  continent  between  England  and  the 
United  States  has  already  involved  the  question  of 
isthmus  transit  within  the  toils  of  its  political  and 
economic  complexities,  and  the  present  situation 
affords  but  little  hope  of  an  immediate  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  But  in  spite  of  the  serious  condition 
of  affairs,  there  are  many  who  are  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  further  struggle  between  the  Anglo- 
American  rivals  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and  because  for- 
sooth *'  blood  is  thicker  than  water"  !  When  judged 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  however,  this 
analogy  is  ill-chosen.  For  if  we  should  go  still  far- 
ther back  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals,  we  would 
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find  tlie  struggle  for  existence  to  be,  in  fact,  most 
severe  among  just  such  similar  species  when  each  is 
expanding  rapidly.  Or  as  a  Biologist,  wTiting  for 
the  Saturday  Meview,  has  recently  put  it :  "  Crea- 
tures of  the  forest  have  no  quarrel  with  those  that 
liaunt  the  sea-shore,  until  they  have  tried  issue  with 
all  other  forest  creatures.  Insect-eaters  will  not 
struggle  for  fruits  until  they  have  beaten  off  all 
other  insect-eatere.  ,  .  .  Casual  encounters  may 
occur  wherever  creatures  with  offensive  weapons 
come  together ;  vital  struggles  only  where  the 
growth  of  one  species  forces  it  against  another." 
And  if  we  have  read  aright  the  history  of  the  con- 
flict of  men  upon  earth,  the  conclusions  of  biology 
must  be  taken  to  be  those  of  sociology  as  well.  Can 
it  be  possible  then  that  the  laws  of  social  evolution 
are  to  be  so  modified  in  this  Amencan  environment 
as  to  eliminate  this  cai-dinal  element  of  conflict?  It 
certainly  would  not  seem  so,  if  we  may  judge  from 
our  own  short  history ;  and  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  thus  rests  with  those  who  would  draw  any 
Buch  conclusions  from  an  old  proverb  of  doubtful 
origin. 

On  the  contrary,  England  and  the  United  States, 
similar  social  species, — blood  relations,  if  yon  will, — 
are  both  expanding  I'apidly  in  America,  and  inas- 
much as  the  productive  area  necessary  foi'  the  futui-e 
support  of  each  is  strictly  limited,  it  would  seem  in- 
deed as  if  a  vital  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  West 
were  inevitable,  unless  one  of  the  two  contestants 
were  voluntarily  to  retire  from  the  contest.     Blood 
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may  indeed  be  thicker  thau  water,  but  blood  is  nol 
thicker  thaa  land;  and  it  has  thus  fur  been  a  ques- 
tion of  territory  rather  than  a  matter  of  j>ersoual 
animosity  which  has  separated  the  Americans  fi'om 
their  kindred  across  the  sea.  Those  theu  who  would 
belittle  the  inevitable  antagonism  by  smoothing  over 
the  real  issue  with  fine  phrases  wofully  misin* 
terpret  the  persistence  of  British  imperial  ambition 
antl  sadly  underestimate  the  vitality  of  American 
civilization.  Great  Britain,  in  short,  appeai-s  to  be 
bent  upon  fultilling  her  imperial  mission  in  the 
world,  and  the  United  States  are  bound  to  grow; 
and  each  of  the  two  powers  has  a  national  policy  in 
accordance  with  its  aims.  As  far  as  this  continent  is 
concerned,  England^s  purposes  are,  therefore,  veiw 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  further 
expansion  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  either  will 
in  all  probability  lead  to  further  conflict  lietween 
the  tW'O. 

Just  now,  indeed,  there  are  several  points  of  fric- 
tion between  the  competitors,  at  any  one  of  which  a 
quarrel  is  only  too  ai)t  to  be  generated.  But  if  our 
history  of  the  past  and  our  analysis  of  the  [>reseut 
are  to  be  trusted,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  future  rela- 
tions between  the  rivals  really  hinged  upon  the  isth« 
mus  gateway  to  the  Pacific.  To-day  the  qtiestion 
here  turns  upon  the  bearings  on  au  antiquated  com- 
promise, but  year  by  year  the  tension  is  becoming 
more  severe,  and  before  the  iuteroceanic  canal  is 
constructed  some  more  stable  adjustment  will  have 
to  be  effected,  if,  as  the  diplomatists  now  t«ll  us,  the 
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Neutraliza- 
tion, or 
American 


present  amicable  relations  between  tlie  two  powers 
are  tu  be  preserved. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  coutrovei*sy 
over  the  control  of  the  transit-route  can  be  perma- 
nently settled  before  the  broader  contest 
over  the  American  continent  is  decided  : 
for  the  smaller  issue  is  in  reality  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  larger,  and  upon  the  de-  CMtVoPo"f 
cision  of  either  one  would  seem  to  hang  the  the  Tran- 
solution  of  the  other.  The  narrower  is  "  "^'^ 
quite  naturally  the  more  definite  question  <«f  the 
two,  however ;  and  here,  as  we  know,  the  issue  has 
already  l>een  drawn.  Pending  the  promised  adjust- 
ment, we  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  analyze  the 
transit  problem  more  closely  in  the  hopes  of  deter- 
mining its  real  bearings  upon  the  broader  issue 
involved. 

Great  Britg,in,  on  the  one  hand,  thinks  the  canal 
route  should  be  neutralized  among  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  America;  and  rather  speciously  refers 
to  Suez  for  her  precedent.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
claim  would  seem  somewhat  too  inclusive:  but,  be- 
fore questioning  the  appositeness  of  the  analog}-,  let 
us  fii'st  test  the  accuracy  <if  the  referenfre. 

By  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  the  Suez 
canal,  should,  indeed,  favor  ail  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  about  equally,  and  accord  special  advantages 
to  none.  But,  <lespite  the  theoretical  neutralization 
of  the  water-way,  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question  so 
long  as  the  British  continue  to  own  the  canal,  occupy 
Egypt,  and  dominate  the  easterly  route.     It  Nvould 
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accord  iugly  appear  as  though  this  agreement  of  neu- 
tralization were,  after  all,  but  a  plausible  diplomatic 
form,  under  covevvi  which  Great  Britain  is  still  able 
to  maintain  b«r  superiority  over  her  maritime  rivals. 
The  adjustment,  such  as  it  is,  has,  moi-eover,  only 
lately  been  effected,  and  the  paper  agreement  has 
not  yet  stood  the  test  of  a  European  war.  Besides 
being  one-sided  in  its  nature,  the  present  aiTange- 
ment  is,  consequently,  of  too  recent  a  date  to  be 
cited  as  an  adequate  historical  prece<lent.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  accuracy,  by  all  means  the  most 
important  objection  to  the  reference  is  the  fact  that 
Russia,  England's  most  |x>werful  opponent  along  the 
course  of  the  easterly  route,  is  no  party  to  this  con- 
tract of  neutialization.  Considering  the  present 
status  of  the  Eastern  question  the  omission  is  cer- 
tainly most  significant ;  foi'  Germany  has  no  present 
interest  in  the  control  of  the  canal,  France  would 
undoubte<lly  follow  Russia  if  a  dispute  were  to  arise, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  signatory  powei-s  to  the  cou' 
vention,  save  England,  are  negligible  factors  in  the 
problem.  Thus,  under  the  circumstances  it  would 
hardly  be  safe,  even  on  a  {X)int  of  accuracy,  to  draw 
any  deductions  from  Suez  in  favor  of  a  like  neutrali- 
zatioji  of  the  westerly  water-way,  however  plausible 
the  reference  may  at  first  sight  aj)pear. 

But  in  reality  the  two  cases  are  quite  distinct, 
both  geogiaphically  and  jiolitically  ;  and,  if  analogies 
are  insisted  upon,  the  international  terms  employed 
should  at  least  be  reduced  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator. 
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The  Suez  canal  is  distinctly  the  European  gateway 
to  the  Pacific  section,  and  in  matters  |>ertaining  to 
tbis  easterly  water-way  we  Americans  can  conse- 
quently have  no  possible  concern,  as  our  political 
and  economic  interests  do  not  properly  lie  in  this 
direction.  It  is  accordingly  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  us  whether  the  Suez  canal  be  neu- 
tralizetl  among  the  jxiwera  of  Europe  or  exclusively 
controlled  by  any  one.  In  much  the  same  way  will 
the  isthmus  canal,  when  constructed,  constitute  the 
American  gateway  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  so  far  at 
least  as  their  economic  future  is  concerned,  the 
European  states,  conversely,  can  have  but  a  second- 
ary interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  westerly  water-way. 
Their  present  trade  with  Asia  and  Africa  will,  in 
short,  remain  totally  unaffected  thereby,  and  practi- 
cally their  only  employment  of  the  canal  will  there- 
fore be  in  reaching  the  \vestern  shores  of  America 
and  the  neighboiiug  Pacific  islands.  But  if  our 
analysis  of  the  economic  situation  has  been  correct, 
the  very  existence  of  an  isthmus  water-way  will,  in 
itself,  tend  to  divert  the  bulk  of  this  commerce  into 
American  hands,  by  reason  of  comparative  distances 
saved  ;  and  the  natural  geogi-aphic  distinction  be- 
tween the  easterly  and  westerly  routes  will  thus 
eventually  become  the  more  marked. 

It  would  seem  then,  logically,  as  though  the  powers 
of  Europe  might  also  allow  the  New  World  repub- 
lics to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  chose  for  the 
control  of  the  isthmus  water-way,  even  as  the  states 
of  America  decline  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
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present  inter-Ettropean  neutralization  of  the  Suez 
canal.  But  the  logic  of  geugrapby  is  not  yet  that  of 
history,  and  the  moment  we  take  iK)litical  cousiJera- 
tions  into  account  we  are  confronted  with  a,  con* 
fusion  of  terras. 

Just  as  the  states  of  Europe  are  still  competing 
among  themselves  for  supremacy  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
so  was  the  original  contest  over  the  American  conti- 
nent likewise  purely  inter-European  in  character ; 
and  though  the  facts  of  the  case  have  since  been 
considerably  altered,  the  traditions  of  this  earlier 
conflict  are  still  kept  alive  in  the  diplomatic  world. 
Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  past  history,  there- 
fore, America,  like  Asia  and  Africa,  still  constitutes 
a  field  of  possible  colonial  activity  on  the  part  o^f  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  The  independent 
Americans  think  differently,  it  is  true:  but  then 
their  claim  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  continent 
has  not  yet  been  recognized  abroad,  and  until  they 
establish  their  diplomatic  demands,  they  cannot 
therefore  well  expect  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices 
in  the  mauafrement  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  World. 
Thus  in  spite  of  the  logic  of  geography,  and  perhaps 
also  that  of  ecoooinics  as  well,  traditional  influences 
naturally  induce  the  European  states  to  regard  them- 
selves as  necessary  parties  to  any  contract  for  the 
international  neutralization  of  the  westerly  canal 
route. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  history  in  favor  of 
continued  European  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
New   World,  is  furthermore  supported  by  present 
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political  considerations  of  a  weighty  nature,  which 
go  to  strengthen  the  tradition.  American  indepen- 
dence was  effected^  as  we  are  aware,  toward  the 
close  of  the  inter-European  controverey  over  the 
Western  continent,  and  before  the  elimination  of  the 
Continental  states  from  the  struggle  had  become 
a  recognized  fact.  Still  regarding  them,  one  and  all, 
as  possible  competitors,  the  United  States  accord- 
ingly took  it  upon  themselves  to  warn  all  the  powei"8 
of  Europe  from  further  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  continent ;  and  in  their  Monroe 
doctrine  they  therefore  made  no  exception  in  favor 
of  such  of  the  Continental  states  as  had  already  been 
placed  Jiors  de  combat  by  their  British  antagonist. 
Thus  while  traditional  influences  still  impelled  the 
Europeans  to  regard  the  New  World  as  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  their  political  prestige,  the  hog. 
tile  attitude  now  assumed  by  its  independent  inhabi- 
tants forthwith  urged  them  to  unite  in  expressing 
their  historical  convictions.  The  result  was  that  the 
very  European  powei-s  which  up  to  this  had  been 
competing  among  themselves  for  supremacy  in 
America,  suddenly  found  themselves  forced  into  a 
tacit  alliance  against  the  Monroe  doctrine  preten- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

Had  America  only  succeeded  in  freeing  herself 
completely  from  the  Old  World  before  launching 
her  threat,  this  hostile  European  alliance  need  not, 
perhaps,  have  disturbed  hei*  future  plans.  But 
despite  the  revolt  of  her  colonies,  Great  Britain  still 
remained  a  power  in  the  New  World,  and,  owing  to 
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the  indisicnininate  nature  of  the  claims  thas  made 
by  the  United  States,  she  could,  moreover,  heuce> 
forth  rely  upon  the  support  of  her  erstwhile  Euro- 
pean corapetitois  in  furthering  her  future  designs  in 
America,  The  Monroe  doctrine  thus  organized  the 
Old  World  against  the  New,  and,  by  fixing  the 
European  tradition,  it  gave  Great  Britain  allies* 
while  it  isolated  the  United  States. 

From  the  standixiint  of  tradition  and  history, 
therefore,  England's  present  demand  for  the  inter* 
national  neutralization  of  the  isthmus  canal  isaccord- 
ini;ly  not  nearly  so  disinterested  as  it  would  appear; 
for  by  claiming  no  exclusive  contr«jl  for  hei'self  over 
the  westerly  route  she  would  thus  be  able  to  range 
all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe  on  her  side  iu 
opposition  to  the  more  presumptuous  claims  of  her 
rival ;  and  having  in  this  way  assured  herself  of  non- 
American  control,  hei'  present  ascendency  in  the 
Caribbean  would  amply  secure  her  against  the 
possibility  of  furtlier  aggression  on  the  part  of  her 
European  allies.  Thus,  while  the  logic  of  geography 
pleads  for  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  the  tra- 
ditions of  history  still  support  the  British  claim  ; 
and  it  is  through  tliis  inherent  contradiction  of 
premises  that  the  transit  question  has  already  be- 
come involved  in  the  larger  issue  over  the  still  un- 
recognized Moni-oe  doctrine. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  America  is  now  passing 
through  a  transitional  stage  in  her  growth,  and  while 
the  outcome  is  still  undetermined  it  is  equally  aa 
impossible  to  trace   analogies  from  the  traditions 
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of  the  past  as  it  is  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
logic  of  the  future.  Let  us  therefore  confine  our 
attention  to  the  present,  and  apply  the  Suez  precedent 
accordingly. 

And  what  though  we  must  still  deny  the  fact  of 
complete  American  indepeudenoe,  we  may  still  recog- 
nize that  the  contest  over  this  continent  has  passed 
through  its  inter-European  into  what  we  may  call 
the  Anglo-American  phase  of  its  course.  As  the 
neutralization  of  the  Suez  canal  has  already  been 
effected  by  the  several  parties  to  the  controvei-sy 
along  the  easterly  route — namely,  England  and  tJje 
maritime  powers  of  Europe — so,  judging  from  the 
present  condition  of  afTairy  on  this  side  of  the  globe, 
it  would  seem  as  thonjj;h  the  future  neutralizatiou  of 
the  isthmus  canal  ouglit  likewise  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  respective  parties  to  the  coutrovei-sy  along 
the  coui-se  of  the  westerly  route — to  wit,  Great 
Britain  and  the  republics  of  America.  But  as  no 
such  equality  of  strength  exists  among  the  political 
entities  of  the  New  World  as  we  found  to  be  the 
[iCase  in  the  Old,  and  as  combination  has  here  taken 
the  form  of  a  grouping  of  the  weaker  states  around 
the  strongest,  the  parties  of  the  .second  part  are  in 
reality  one,  for  the  United  States  voluntarily  took 
the  lead  in  this  American  partnership,  and  the 
southern  I'epubHcs  have  always  been  quite  content 
to  have  their  diplomatic  interests  thus  represented 
by  their  northern  neighbor.  Thus,  if  in  tracing  our 
analogy  we  were  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided 
neither  by  the  logic  of  geography  nor  by  the  tradi* 
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tions  of  history,  but  simply  by  the  facta  as  they 
appear,  the  Suez  precedent  would  naturally  argue 
in  favor  of  a  joint  protectorate  of  the  isthmus  cam 
at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit 
States. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  adjustment  that  has 
already  been  effected  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  ;  and  in  default  of  a  more  inclusive  form  of 
guaranty,  Great  Bntaio,  indeed,  is  well  enough 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  And  well  she  may 
be ;  for  according  to  the  terras  of  the  present  con- 
tract, the  United  States  are  precluded  from  defend- 
ing and  controlling  the  continuation  of  their  southera 
sea-board,  while  England,  by  means  of  her  ascendency 
in  the  Caribbean  ami  with  the  aid  of  her  magnificent 
navy,  is  easily  able  to  hold  her  own  on  this  side  of 
the  globe,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  indeed,  as  she  { 
still  retains  her  supremacy  along  the  coin*se  of  the 
easterly  route  in  the  face  of  her  European  com- 
petitors. 

But  just  as  the  United  States  have  always  per- 
sistently denied  the  analogies  of  tradition,  so  they 
now  refuse  to  allow  the  logic  of  geography  to  be  any 
longer  confused  even  by  the  interiX)lation  of  his- 
torical fact.  Their  Monroe  doctrine  was  directed 
against  Europe  as  a  whole,  and,  in  spite  of  her  re* 
served  rights  in  the  New  World,  no  exception  waaj 
made  in  favor  of  the  Home  country.  At  that  time 
their  vision  was  somewhat  confused,  it  is  troe;  but 
since  becoming  an  iuteroceanic  power  their  eyes 
have  been  opened,  and  they  now  recognize  in  Great 
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Britain  tbeii-  only  serious  cuiiipetitor  for  American 
prestige.  By  mutual  agreement  a  definite  line  of 
divivsion  has  been  drawn  between  tbe  respective 
North  American  bases  of  the  rivals,  but  to  the 
south  there  is  still  n  confusion  oi.  claims.  Some  forty 
je&rs  ago,  when  contlict  was  immineot  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  truce  was  signed  in  tbe  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty ; 
and  as  the  contestants  have  since  been  engaged  in 
Bti-engtbeniug  their  respective  positions  in  the  Noi'th, 
the  convention  has  thus  far  served  its  purpose  in  pre- 
serving the  peace.  But  in  the  course  of  their  natural 
growth,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  larger  Pan-Ameri- 
can ideal,  the  Unite<l  States  now  have  in  mind  the 
cutting  of  an  isthmus  canal  to  join  the  shores  of  the 
continents;  and,  recognizing  at  la-st  the  inevitable 
antagonism  to  their  aims  on  the  part  of  their  British 
comjietitor,  they  now  demand,  in  place  of  any  fonn 
of  international  neutralization,  tbe  exclusive  political 
control  of  tbe  route. 

And,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  i>reservation, 
the  claim  is,  indeed,  well  justified.  For,  when  r©- 
garded  ereograpliically  as  the  future  uniter  of 
America's  cojxst-lines,  it  is  ridiculous  to  conii)are  the 
isthmus  canal  with  its  counterpart  in  the  East ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  United  States  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  disreErardinr^  the  los^ic  of  a  doubtful 
international  analogy.  In  our  day  every  nation 
deems  it  of  the  utmost  strategic  importance  to  round 
out  its  natural  boundaries  and  to  defend  its  frontier 
thus  secured.  The  United  States  are  also  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  this  national  safeguard  ;  but 
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the  isolation  of  their  western  sea-board  renders  the 
completion  of  the  task  under  present  circumstancea 
wellnigh  impossible.  As  it  is,  their  naval  forces  are 
constantly  being  increased  only  to  be  divided,  and 
their  coast  defenses  have  still  to  be  developed  <li»- 
connectedly.  But  by  piercing  the  isthmus  these 
dangerous  and  expensive  expedients  would  imme- 
diately be  avoided.  And  if  the  United  States  now 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  thus  to  fortify 
and  defend  their  separated  coast-lines,  how  can  tbey 
be  expected  to  forego  the  political  control  of  the 
isthmus  canal,  when  this  water-way  will  of  itself 
ultimately  join  their  shores  and  render  their  southern 
sea-board  continuous  ? 

When  regaided  from  the  broader  point  of  view  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  this  American  demand  for  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  transit  route  is  likemse,  at 
least,  intelligible.  For  even  aa  Pan-American  reci- 
procity is  impossible,  economically,  without  the 
presence  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  so  is  the  ])oHtical 
alliance  of  the  American  republics  quite  out  of  the 
question  so  long  as  Europe  persists  in  sharing  in  the 
control  of  the  route.  And  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  have  already  taken  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  America's  growth  and  estab- 
lishing her  [xjwer,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
now  insist  upon  acquiring  and  coutrolliug  the  proper 
means  to  the  end.  In  short,  Pan-Amerieanism  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine  are  both  involved  in  this 
present  controvei*sy  over  the  canal  route,  and.  as 
these  are  vital  questions  to  the  United  States,  they 
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will  of  course  coutiune  to  deny  the  logic  of  European 
tratlition  in  the  matter  and  insist  upon  American 
control. 

But  in  so  doing  they  will  once  more  come  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  British  inipetial  system. 
Thus  the  future  struggle  over  the  canal  route  must 
continue  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  con- 
test over  the  American  continent,  and  until  the 
broader  issue  is  settled,  no  permanent  decision  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  narrower  question  thus  in- 
volved. International  neutralization  may  carry  on 
the  face  of  it  a  somewhat  more  disinterested  air  than 
the  claim  of  exclusive  American  control ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  demands  of  lioth  parties  are 
purely  selfish  in  character,  and,  in  consequence, 
diametrically  opposed. 

If,  then,  in  this  controversy  over  the  canal  route, 

no  permanent  agreement  may  be  looked  for  between 

the  two  crovernments  concerned,  on  account  ,   „     .  ^. 
#1-1  1-     •  1.     1     •  §*^4-  Arbi- 

01  the  muerent  contradiction  of  their  re-  tration  and 
spective  national  policies;  the  question  im-t^*^ transit 
mediately  arises  whetlier  the  dispute  may 
not  be  referred  to  some  third  party  for  decision. 
Arbiti'ation  is,  in  fact,  now  being  suggested  as  the 
future  alternative  for  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  be  that  the  transit'qnes- 
tion  will  likewise  admit  of  this  manner  of  adjust- 
ment. The  argument  is,  iudeetl,  plausible,  and 
humanity  strongly  suppoi-ta  the  main  premise  ;  but 
what  should  be,  is  still  not  always  possible,  and  both 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration  and  its  ap 
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plicability  to  tbe  present  case  should  first  be  tested 
before  hasty  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Arbitration,  in  the  first  place,  presupjwses  two  dis- 
puting  units  of  about  equal  strength,  and  theu  an 
impartial  umpire  to  decide  the  question.  But  the 
American  Monroe  doctrine  is  by  no  means  so  well 
established  in  the  world  as  is  the  British  impenal 
system,  and  the  United  States  could,  consequently, 
scarcely  expect  Great  Biitain  to  meet  them  on  equal 
terms  in  the  matter  ;  for,  under  an  impartial  decision, 
they  would  be  gaining  too  much  and  she  too  little, 
in  such  an  event.  If,  however,  the  present  dispaiity 
of  the  claims  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  we,  in 
our  turn,  would  naturally  hesitate  to  risk  our  ill- 
established  rights  in  an  open  court  under  such  un» 
equal  conditions.  But  even  conceding  the  eligibility 
of  the  parties,  there  still  remains  the  selection  of  an 
impartial  umpire  to  decide  the  question,  and  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  iuvolving  British  imperial  uuity 
on  tbe  one  band,  and  the  American  Monroe  doctrine 
on  the  other,  tlie  choice  would,  indeed,  prove  a  diflS* 
cult  one.  We  might  select  honest  and  capable  men 
fi'om  our  country,  and  England  might  choose  honest 
and  capable  men  from  hers;  but,  as  honest  men  and 
patriots  they  must,  one  and  all,  necessarily  have  in* 
hented  a  national  bias.  And,  at  all  events,  the  de- 
ciiling  vote  would  still  have  to  rest  with  a  foreigner. 
From  what  country  then  could  he  be  chosen  ?  Eng. 
laud,  on  her  side,  would  probably  insist  upon  a 
European ;  but  then  we  levelled  onr  Monroe  doc- 
trine square  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  and  failed  to 
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give  notice  to  non-combatants  that  they  might  avoid 
the  issue  if  they  would.  We  could,  therefore,  haixlly 
expect  any  European  arbiter  to  appreciate  the  Jus- 
tice of  our  present  claims ;  and  we  would,  accoi"d- 
iugly,  in  all  pn>bability,  refuse  to  submit  any  Monroe 
doctrine  question  to  bis  decision.  And  so,  con- 
vereely,  if  given  free  choice  in  the  matter,  we  would 
naturally  decide  upon  an  American  arbiter;  but 
England,  in  turn,  would  doubtless  object  to  this 
selection  on  the  ground  of  the  inherited  bias  of  such 
an  umpii-e  in  favor  of  tiie  Pan-American  ideal.  In 
default  of  a  European  or  an  American,  the  two  con- 
testants might  then  have  to  resort  to  an  Asiatic 
arbiter.  Such  a  choice  would,  indeed,  prove  accept- 
able enough  to  us,  as  our  vital  interests  do  not  lie  in 
this  direction ;  but  Great  Britain  has  an  Eastern 
question  also  on  her  hands,  and,  consideriug  its  pres- 
ent unsettled  state,  she  could  scarcely  consent  to 
allow  the  two  issues  to  become  conf  use<l  in  this  way, 
as  she  would  thus  be  i-isking  her  rights  on  both 
sides  of  the  globe  at  the  same  time. 

But  without  pressing  the  point  any  further,  and 
supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  the  minor 
conditions  of  international  arbitration  to  be  fulfilled 
between  the  Anglo-American  rivals,  there  still  re- 
mains the  ci'ucial  question,  as  to  whether  a  contro- 
versy of  this  character,  involving  British  imperial 
unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American  Monroe 
docti'ine  on  the  other,  after  all  adtnits  of  such  man- 
ner of  adjustment.  The  issues  at  stake  are  certainly 
vital,  and  it  is  still  oj^en  to  serious  doubt  whether 
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modern  governments  will  ever  consent  to  submit 
questions  of  national  integrity  to  a  third  party  for 
decision,  any  more  than  individuals  nowadays  refer 
matters  of  self-defense  to  the  courts.  Such  at  least 
has  never  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  any  such  tendencies  in  the  present  interna- 
tional relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Geneva  awanl  we  did,  it  is 
true,  refer  our  case  to  au  international  tribunal ;  but 
at  that  pai'ticular  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  we 
were  more  than  England's  match,  with  our  military 
and  naval  forces  still  on  a  war  footing.  Besides, 
this  was,  at  most,  but  a  question  of  damages,  and, 
even  then,  we  only  consented  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion under  conilitions,  thus  reserving  our  natural 
right  of  self-defense.  The  Behring  sea  tribunal  is  a 
later  instance  of  Anglo-American  arbitration,  but 
here  again  the  questions  submitted  were  vital  to 
neither  party,  and  the  conclusions,  thus  far  reached 
are,  moreover,  of  too  doubtful  a  character  to  carry 
much  weight  as  a  precedent. 

From  the  evidence  at  liand  we  would,  therefore, 
be  inclined  to  conclude  that  arbitration  is  only 
applicable  to  the  Anglo-American  controversy  under 
serious  limitations  and  with  important  reservations; 
or,  to  put  it  differently,  as  a  method  for  ailjusti ng 
disputes  of  secondary  importance,  involving  neither 
the  integrity  of  the  Bi-itish  Empire,  nor  the  princi- 
ples of  our  own  Monroe  doctrine.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  question  of  the  political   control  of  the 
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canal  route,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  larger  con- 
test over  the  American  continent,  is  vital  to  each  of 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  West  and  of  secondary 
importance  to  neither.  We  must,  therefore,  prefer 
to  maintain  a  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  efficacy 
of  arbitration  in  the  transit  question,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  internatioual  claims  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  remain  unrecognized. 

Having  cast  our  Monroe  doctrine  gauntlet  at 
Euroi)e's  feet,  to  be  taken  up  quite  naturally  by 
England,  nothing  apparently  remains  for 
us,  therefore,  but  to  accept  the  issue  and  ^^^  ^'  !®^* 
continue  to  compete  with  our  British  rival 
for  supremacy  along  the  course  of  the  westerly 
route,  :iiid  for  future  prestige  in  the  New  World 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.  We  should,  therefore, 
carefully  define  our  present  diplomatic  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  practical  steps  to  emphasize 
our  demands. 

And  first  of  all,  our  Monroe  doctrine,  itself,  needs 
re-rating,  in  accordance  with  the  changes  that  have 
eiuce  been  wrought  in  the  international  relations  of 
the  world.  Thinking  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the 
inclusive  nature  of  our  claims  in  America,  we  prom- 
ised in  return  never  to  interfere  in  the  international 
affairs  of  Europe.  But  the  affaire  of  Europe  are 
nowadays,  as  we  know,  the  affairs  of  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well,  and  the  periphery  of  our  promises 
must,  therefore,  be  considerably  extended  if  the  pro 
viso  is  still  to  hold  good.  And  such  an  expansion 
of  our  assurances  would,  indeed,  involve  no  appreci- 
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able  limitation  of  our  policy;  for  the  American  con- 
tinent with  its  littoral  islantls  offers  in  itself  sut!icient 
opportunity  for  our  future  growth,  and  we  will  prob- 
ably never  become  so  cramped  for  room  that  we  will 
feel  any  desire  to  extend  our  political  power  to  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  We  should  accordingly  allow 
the  Eumpeau  states  to  partition  Africa  as  they 
will,  and  carry  on  their  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
the  far  East  without  let  or  hindrance  on  our  part. 
In  these  wars  of  conquest  and  in  matters  relating  to 
these  colonies  and  depefidencies,  "  we  have  never 
taken  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy 
to  do  so  " ;  for  we  belong  by  right  to  the  West,  and 
of  all  the  continents,  America  alone  has  fallen  to 
our  lot. 

Great  Britain,  however,  remains  to-day  as  much 
an  American,  as  she  is  an  African  and  an  Asiatic 
power,  and  her  political  proclivities,  moreover,  are 
essentially  Euroijean.  So  hmg  iis  she  chooses  to 
continue  her  advance  toward  the  west,  we  need, 
therefore,  scarcely  expect  this  re-statement  of  our 
Monroe  doctrine  case  to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
in  mitigating  her  present  antagonism  to  oiu*  aims  on 
this  continent.  By  way  of  a  possible  contingency^ 
it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
England  is  at  present  confronted  by  j)owei-ful  op- 
ponents  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  a  mighty 
struggle  assuredly  awaits  her  if  her  present  empire 
is  to  be  kept  intact.  To  make  matters  worse,  her 
position  is  one  of  almost  complete  isolation,  and  to 
cope  Avith  her  numerous  competitors  single-handed 
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will,  iiuleeil,  prove  a  herculean  task.  Being  a  party 
to  all  the  tiKulern  contests  over  tlie  continents,  and 
having  different  opponents  in  every  one,  it  would, 
however,  be  veiy  ditHcult  for  Great  Britain  to  f<>rra 
a  present  alliance  which  would  imt  euntlict  witli  her 
own  colonial  interests  in  one  dii-ectiim  or  anutlier. 
Should  slie  join  forces  with  France  and  Russia,  her 
influence  in  Egypt  and  the  fai*  East  must  suffer  dis- 
paragement ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should  take 
sides  with  the  triple  alliance,  her  aims  in  iSouth 
Africa  must  be  curtailed  ;  and,  tinally,  in  seeking  an 
American  alliance  she  would  be  obliged  to  recognize 
the  JMonroe  doctrine  and  abandon  her  policy  of  fur- 
ther political  prestige  in  the  West.  But  when  hard 
pressed  ly  her  enemies,  necessity  may  eventually 
drive  Great  Britain  to  a  choice  of  these  various 
eviia,  and  her  problem  would  then  resolve  itself 
into  a  question  of  expediency,  as  to  what  part  of  her 
imperial  system  she  should  abandon  in  order  to  save 
the  rest.  Now  Asia  an<i  Africa  both  lie  toward  the 
east,  and  England's  colonial  interests  are  accord- 
ingly twofold  in  this  direction.  Her  [tossessit^ns 
on  this  side  of  the  globe  are,  besides,  b(>th  larger 
and  more  lucrative  than  are  those  which  lie  in 
America  toward  the  west.  The  New  World  is, 
moreover,  inhabited  by  creatures  of  her  own  kith 
and  kin  with  whom  an  alliance  would  be  (piite  jios- 
sible  were  she  to  make  the  necessaiy  saciltice,  and 
from  exjierience  England  is  likewise  well  aware  of 
the  force  of  the  national  aims  of  hei*  former  colo- 
nists.    Taking  all  things  into  consideration  it  may 
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in  the  end  prove  more  exj:>edieDt,  therefore,  for 
Great  Britain  to  uljandon  the  American  continent  tt* 
the  Americans,  in  return  for  their  undivided  supix)rt 
in  the  iiitematitmal  affairs  oi  the  world ;  for  by  bo 
doing  she  could  henceforth  concentrate  all  her  forces 
in  the  East  and  80  save  Asia  and  Afiiciu  It  is  thus 
not  witluiiit  the  range  of  inteniational  [wssibility, 
perhaps,  that  Great  Britain  may  herself  one  day 
voluntarily  consent  to  recognize  the  modem  Monroe 
doctrine  and  give  over  the  destinies  of  the  New 
World  to  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  United 
States  ; — not  indeed  as  an  act  of  charity,  but  simply 
as  a  matter  of  irapenal  necessity.  We  Americans 
could  ask  no  nion',  and  the  bargain  would  probably 
be  aeded,  for  hucIi  W(»iild  certainly  be  the  ideal  con- 
summation of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

We  cannot  anticipate  the  an-angement,  however, 
for  initiative  in  the  matter  must  at  all  events  pro- 
ceed from  our  rival,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  we 
may  rely  on  Great  Britain's  continuing  to  work  out 
her  present  irai)erial  plans  without  seeking  aid  or 
advice  from  otheiu  And  so  long  as  our  immediate 
antagonist  refuses  to  recognize  our  claim,  we  must 
perforce  look  for  sympathy  in  a  different  direction, 
or  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  among  her  other  competi- 
tors. It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though  the  Conti- 
nental states  of  Europe  might  now  consent  to  ratify 
this  more  modem  Monroe  doctrine  bargain,  as  their 
future  interests  lie  toward  the  east  rather  than  in 
the  west,  and  since  they,  like  ourselves,  are  one  and 
all  opposed  in  their  advance  by  Great  Britain.    But 
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the  influence  of  tradition  is  still  powei'fiil  in  the 
Old  World,  and  the  antagonism  created  among  the 
Europeans  by  the  expi'ession  of  our  original  Monroe 
doctrine  has  yet  to  be  overcome.  Thus  so  long  as 
England  chooses  to  continue  her  advance  toward 
the  west,  she  will  in  all  probability  still  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  moral  support  of  at  least  the  maritime 
powers  i>f  Europe,  in  spite  of  their  mutual  antago- 
nism to  her  aims  in  the  East,  But  with  Russia  the 
case  is  somewiiat  different,  as  she  is  at  most  only 
half-way  Knro})ean  in  her  procli\*ities  and  in  no  wise 
a  competitor  for  American  prestige.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  thereft>re,  Russia  is  the  only 
Old  Woi-ld  jMiwer  to  whom  we  can  look  for  any  sym- 
pathy in  our  present  Monrcje  doctrine  demands,  and 
this  is  the  case  not  at  all  because  our  iuteraational 
interests  are  identical,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
because  they  are  the  revei'se.  Russia,  in  short,  has 
a  struggle  on  her  hands  for  supremacy  in  the  East, 
and  in  this  controversy  the  Unite*!  States  are  in  no 
wise  concerned.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  their  Monroe  dttctrine  to  aflvance  in  the 
West,  and  Russia,  in  turn,  is  no  longer  a  party  to  this 
dispute.  Both  powers  aiv,  however,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  confronted  by  the  self-same  competitor,  and 
thus,  by  working  in  harmony,  each  may  attain  its 
own  ends  without  in  any  way  inteifering  with  the 
national  designs  of  the  other.  It  i-*  under  jast  such 
conditions  that  international  partnerships  are  nowa- 
days made  in  the  diplomatic  world,  and  even  though 
tradition  has  placed  all  forms  of  entangling  foreign 
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alliances  beyond  the  pale  of  our  own  diplomacy,  it 
is  still  well  to  recognize  in  advance  from  whom  we 
may  be  likely  to  expect  sympathy  in  our  comiog 
Monroe  doctrine  struggle. 

But  if  we  piefer  to  continue  the  contest  single- 
handed,  we  must  not  expect  the  mere  expi-essiou  of 
our  intentions,  unsupported  by  adequate  force,  to 
accomplish  our  ends.  Thus  having  defined  our 
diplomatic  jxisition  in  the  world,  we  must  at  once 
make  more  practical  provision  to  strengthen  our 
present  Monroe  doctrine  claims.  And  to  this  end 
it  is  of  priraaiy  ira|^)ortance  that  we  i-ound  out  our 
southern  frontier  by  constructing  and  controlling  an 
interoceanic  canal.  Thus,  in  determining  upon  the 
route  of  isthmus  transit,  p)litical  considerations  must 
also  be  given  due  weight,  in  oi'der  that  no  strategical 
mistake  be  made  in  the  final  location  of  the  line. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec  constitutes  the  ideal  situation  for  the  canul,  since 
the  control  of  the  Gulf  is  already  oure,  and  as  there 
would  then  be  but  a  short  stretch  of  foreign  sea- 
board intervening  between  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  watei-way  and  California's  southern  boundary. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  cost  of  a  canal  across 
Tehuantei>ec  would  be  practically  pi-ohibitive,  aod, 
from  a  strategic  {)oiut  of  view,  a  ship-railway  would 
scarcely  prove  an  adequate  substitiite. 

Our  moi'e  or  less  satisfactory  treaty  with  Colombia, 
taken  together  with  the  existence  of  the  Panama  rail- 
way  and  the  preparations  already  made  for  construct- 
ing a  canal  across  thii?  isthmus,  might  lead  us,  on  the 
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other  hand,  to  decide  upon  the  Panama  route.  But 
such  a  choice  would  necessitate  our  bringing  tlie 
entire  American  isthmus  under  our  political  control, 
unless,  indeed,  we  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  our  rival 
cutting  her  own  way  to  the  Pacific  through  Nicaragua 
in  our  rear.  In  this  event,  however,  our  frontier 
would  again  be  isolated  and  our  coast-lines  even 
more  disjointed  than  before.  Thus,  in  adopting  the 
Panama  route  we  would  simply  be  bui'ning  our 
strategical  bridges  behind  us,  and  this  wouhi  be 
little  short  of  foolhardy,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  contest  now  before  us. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Nicaragua 
route  would  seem  to  be  our  only  choice  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the 
technical  factors  involved  do  not  seriously  militate 
against  our  necessity.  There  are  some  strategical 
disadvantages  accompanying  the  choice  of  this  route, 
it  is  true,  and  among  them  must  be  reckoned  ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  inadequacy  of  the  jiorts  at  either 
terminus  of  the  canal  ;  and,  secondly,  the  danger  of 
damage  being  inflicted  by  the  enemy  to  the  embank- 
ments on  the  eastern  side,  in  case  the  high-level  line 
is  to  be  followed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Nicaragua  route  offers  some  exceptional  a<lvantages 
when  judged  thus  from  the  purely  strategical  stand- 
point ;  and  foremost  among  them  is  the  presence  of 
the  magnificent  fresh-water  sea  in  the  centre,  capable 
of  accommodating  an  entire  fleet  if  necessary,  and 
rendering  possible  the  reparation  of  injuries  inflicted 
upon  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas.     It  is  true,  our 
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national  territory  will  not,  properly  speaking,  extend 
as  far  south  as  the  Nicaragua  canal,  but  in  this  case 
there  will  at  least  be  no  danger  of  our  rival  inter- 
cepting us  on  the  rear,  and  our  strategical  position 
on  the  isthmus  will  thus  be  rendered  reasonably 
secure.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
inteiveniug  states,  besides  being  well  disposed  to  our 
Monroe  doctrine  claims,  are  also  under  our  promised 
piX)tection  ;  and  when  the  contemplated  railway  lines 
are  constructed  through  these  neighboring  republics 
to  join  the  banks  of  the  water-way  with  our  own 
political  centres,  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  then,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  unite  our  coast-lines  and 
constitute  our  soutliern  frontier. 

But  even  after  oui*  final  choice  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  there  still  remains  tbe 
more  pressing  problem  of  estal.ilishing  our  political 
coiiti'ol  along  the  route.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Great  Britain  will  continue  for  the  present  to 
oppose  our  claim,  and  her  objections  will,  moreover, 
be  perfectly  well  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  Clay* 
toii-Bul  wer  treaty  still  extant.  Through  carelessness 
we  were  led  into  this  arrangement  unwittingly,  and 
now  we  have  only  our  own  selfish  reasons  for  setting 
aside  the  contract.  Our  diplomatic  demands  will, 
therefore,  scarcely  be  allowed  by  our  rival,  and  per- 
emptory notice  on  our  part  of  immediate  abrogation 
of  the  convention  might  precipitate  a  conflict  in 
other  directions  for  which  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared. 

It  would  seem  best  for  us,  therefore,  to  allow  the 
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treaty  to  stand  for  the  present,  and  in  the  meantime 
make  practical  provision  for  maiutaining  our  future 
prestige  along  the  route.  To  this  end  we  must  first 
establish  ourselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  our 
competitor,  both  economically  and  politically,  iu  the 
Caribbean,  and  take  measures  also  to  secure  our 
position  along  the  western  shores  of  the  continent. 
Then,  either  as  a  nation  or  as  a  government,  we  must 
construct  the  Nicaragua  canal,  exclusively  with 
American  capital  ;  for  what  we  own, — according  to 
well  recognized  laws  of  property, — we  can  assuredly 
control  and  defend,  despite  international  provisions 
to  the  contrary.  If  objections  are  then  raised  by 
our  adversary,  we  will  have  fact  instead  of  mere 
theory  wherewith  to  combat  them,  and  a  clear-cut 
issue  will  at  last  be  drawn. 

And  in  pursuing  the  course  here  outlined,  we 
will  simply  be  imitating  the  admirable  policy  our 
rival  has  thus  far  successfully  pursued  in  establish- 
ing her  ascendancy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
For  in  spite  of  the  present  neutralization  of  the  Suez 
canal,  England  by  owning  the  water-way,  and  by 
means  of  her  influence  along  the  course  of  the 
easterly  route  still  maintains  her  desired  supremacy 
in  this  direction  ;  and  so  the  United  States,  by  con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  by  establishing 
their  prestige  along  the  course  of  the  westerly  route, 
may,  despite  the  present  integrity  of  the  Clayton- 
Bui wer  treaty,  well  hojMi  to  force  the  ultimate  recog. 
nition  of  their  Monroe  doctrine  and  control  the 
western  gateway  to  the  Pacific. 
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TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NEW 
GRANADA.     RATIFIED  JUNE  10.  1848— EXTRACT. 

Abticle  XXXV. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New  Onmadiw 
desiring  to  make  as  durable  oa  possible  the  relations  wluch  are  to  be 
eetablished  between  the  two  parties  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  have 
declared  solemnly  and  do  agree  to  the  following  pointfl : 

let.  For  the  b«?tter  understanding  of  the  preceeding  articles,  it  is 
and  haa  been  stipulated  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that 
the  citizens,  ve^ols,  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  shall 
enjoy  in  the  j>orls  of  New  Granada,  inclu«ling  those  of  the  part  of 
the  Granatlian  territory  generally  denoiuinate<l  Isihmim  of  Puiuima, 
from  itjs  southernmoat  extremity  mitil  the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica, 
all  tht?  exemptions,  priviiegt's,  and  immunities  i-oiiceming  commerce 
and  narigation  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  b«  enjoyed  by 
Oranadinn  citizens,  their  vossela  and  merchandi^te  ;  and  tliat  this 
equality  of  favors  Hhall  l>e  made  to  extend  to  the  passengere,  corre- 
spondence, and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  in  their  transit 
across  the  said  territory  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  government 
of  New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
tliat  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthimi*  of  Panama,  upon 
any  modes  of  communication  that  now  exist  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
oonstructed.  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  government  and  citizens  of 
the  Uniuni  States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  any  articles  of  pro- 
duce, manufactures,  or  merchandise,  of  lawful  commerce,  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  no  other  tolls  or  chargea 
shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
tlu'ir  said  merchandise  thus  passing  over  any  road  or  canal  tiiat  may 
be  made  by  the  government  of  New  Granada,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  leaned  upon  and  collected 
from  the  Granadian  citizens  ;  that  any  lawful  produce,  manufacturee, 
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or  merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  thiia  pass- 
ing from  one  B«a  to  tlie  other,  in  either  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
exiKirtation  to  any  other  foreign  country,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
imix>rt  duties  whatever :  or,  liaving  paid  such  duties,  they  hIioII  be 
entitled  to  drawback  upon  their  exportation  ;  nor  shall  the  citiKena  of 
the  United  States  be  liable  l«  any  duties,  tolls,  or  charges  of  any  kind 
to  which  native  citizeiis  ai-e  not  subjected  for  thus  passing  the  said 
isthmus.  And,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  tlie  tranquil  and  con- 
stant enjoyment  of  thi>se  advantages,  and  as  an  esjMjcial  compensa- 
tion fur  the  said  advantages,  and  for  the  favors  they  have  acquired 
by  the  4th,  ."ith,  and  6th  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States 
guarantee  positivtly  und  efficaciously  to  New  Granada,  by  the  present 
stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  isthmus, 
with  the  view  that  thii  free  transit  from  tlic  one  to  tlie  other  i^ea  may 
not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  any  futiu-e  time  while  this 
treaty  exists ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also  guarantee, 
in  the  Hame  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which 
New  Granada  Ims  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory. 


APPENDIX  B. 
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The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being 
desirous  of  consoliilating  tht>  relutions  of  amity  wliich  s«  Imppily  i»ub- 
sist  between  them,  by  setting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  convention  their 
views  and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means  of  communication 
by  ship-t:wial  which  may  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  the  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and 
either  or  both  i»f  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managua,  to  any  port  or 
place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  President  of  the  United  Stat««  ha» 
conferred  full  powers  on  John  M.  Clayton,  Secrctarj'  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Henrj'  Lytton  Bulwer,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  ino«i  honor- 
able privy  coimcil,  knight  cotnrnander  of  the  most  honorable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni|Kttentiary 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  United  State*,  for  the  aforesaid 
purjKise  ;  and  the  said  pleniiKttentiaries  having  exchangnd  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  pn)per  form,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles : 
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Abticue  I. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hexeby 
declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  main- 
tain for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  sliip-canat :  agree- 
ing that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications 
conmianding  the  eame  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicar 
ragua,  Costa  Bica,  the  3)[osquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America ;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either 
afforda  or  may  affor<l,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may 
have  to  or  with  any  stjite  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
or  maintaining  any  sucli  fortifications,  or  of  occujiying,  fortifying, 
or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Coeta  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  dominion 
over  the  same  ;  nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take 
advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connec-tion,  or  influ- 
ence that  either  may  po«9es8  with  any  sttte  or  government  through 
whose  territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purjxiae  of  ar<niifing 
or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  suhjects  of  the 
one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  conuuerce  or  navigation 
through  the  said  canal  which  hIwII  not  b«  offered  on  the  same  terms 
to  tlie  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other. 

Article  11. 


Tessels  of  the  Uniteti  States  or  (irm\%  Britain  traversing  the  said 
canal  shall,  in  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  be 
exempttti  from  htoi-kade,  del«^ntion,  or  capture  by  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerent«  ;  and  this  provision  shall  extend  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  said  canal  as  may  hereafter  be  found  expedient  to 
establish. 

ARTICX.E  III. 

In  order  to  seciure  the  construction  of  the  said  canal,  the  contract- 
ing parties  engage  that  if  any  such  canal  sliall  be  undertaken  uj^n 
fair  and  e<juitable  terms  by  any  parties  having  the  authority  of  the 
local  government  or  governments  through  whose  territory  tlie  same 
may  {lass,  tiien  the  persons  employed  in  making  the  said  canal,  and 
tlieir  property  used,  or  to  lie  usecl  for  that  object,  shall  lie  protected, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  said  canal  to  its  completion,  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  from  unjust 
detention,  confiscation,  seizure,  or  any  violence  whatsoever. 
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abticlb  rv. 

The  contracting  parties  will  use  whatever  influence  thej  respeo- 

tively  exercise  with  any  state,  states,  or  governments,  possessing  or 
claiming  to  potjaess  any  jurisdiction  or  right  av»*r  the  territory  which 
the  said  canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be  near  the  waters  applic- 
able thereto,  in  order  to  induce  such  states  or  govemmenLs  to  faciU- 
tate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
And  furthermore,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agree  to  uae 
their  good  offices,  wherever  or  however  it  may  be  most  exi)e<iient.  in 
order  to  procure  the  establishment  of  two  free  imrta,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  said  canal. 

Aeticle  V, 

The  contracting  partir^a  further  engage,  that  when  the  said  canal] 
shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  protect  it  from  interruption, 
seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation,  and  that  they  will  guarantee  the 
neutrality  thereof,  so  that  the  said  canal  may  forever  be  open  and 
free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure.  Nevertheless,  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  according 
their  protection  to  the  construction  of  the  Aaid  canal,  and  guarantet:^ 
ing  its  neutrality  and  security  when  complete*!,  always  understand 
that  thia  pj-otection  and  guaranty  are  granted  conditionally,  and 
may  \w  withdrawn  by  both  governments,  or  either  govt?m!nen!.  if 
both  guvomments,  or  either  government,  should  deem  that  the  per- 
Bons  or  company  undertaking  or  managing  the  same  adopt  or  estab- 
lish such  regulations  concerning  the  traffic  thereupon  as  are  contrary 
to  tlie  spirit  and  intention  of  this  convention,  either  by  making  unfair 
discriroinations  in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  over  the  commerce  of  Uie  other,  or  by  Imposing  oppreenvie 
exactionsor  unreasonable  tolls  u[Kin  piistn'ogere,  vessels,  goo^is,  warw. 
merchandise,  or  other  articles.  Neither  party,  however,  shall  with- 
draw the  aforesaid  pi-otection  and  guaranty  without  first  giving  lui 
mouths'  notice  to  the  other. 


Article  VI. 

The  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  engage  to  invite  every 
state  with  which  both  or  either  have  friendly  intercourse  to  enter 
into  stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  entered 
into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  all  other  state*  may  share  in 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  of  suoJi 
generul  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal  herein  contemplated. 
And  the  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  each  shall  ent«r  into 
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treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the  Central  American  states  as  thej 
may  deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying 
out  tlie  great  design  of  this  convention,  namely,  that  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  said  canal  as  a  ship  couimiuiication  between  the 
two  oceana  fur  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms  to  all.  and  of 
protecting  the  same ;  and  they  also  agree,  tliat  the  good  offices  of 
either  shall  be  employed,  when  requested  by  the  other,  in  aiding  and 
assisting  tlie  negotiation  of  such  treaty  .stiintlations ;  and  should  any 
differences  arise  as  to  right  or  property  over  the  territory  through 
which  the  said  canal  shall  pass  between  the  states  or  governments  of 
Central  America,  and  such  differences  should  in  any  way  impede  or 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  said  canal,  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  use  tlieir  good  offi(.'«i8  to  settle 
such  differences  in  the  manner  best  suit^^I  to  proniut«  the  interests 
of  the  said  canal,  and  to  strengthen  the  Itonds  of  frieadship  and 
alliance  which  exist  between  the  contracting  parties. 


Article  VII. 

It  being  desirable  that  no  time  should  he  unnecessarily  lost  in  com- 
mencing  and  constructing  the  siiid  canal,  the  governments  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  determine  to  give  their  sujiport  and 
encouragement  to  such  persons  or  company  as  may  first  offer  to 
commence  the  samCj  with  the  necessary  capital,  the  consent  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  on  such  iirinciples  as  accord  with  tine  spirit  and 
intention  of  this  convention  ;  and  if  any  jiersons  or  company  should 
already  have,  with  any  st^ite  through  wiiich  the  proposed  ship  canal 
may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  such  a  cunal  as  that 
specifltHl  in  this  convention,  to  the  elipulations  of  which  contract 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  have  any  just 
cause  to  object,  and  tbe  said  perwjmt  or  company  shall  moreover  have 
made  preparations,  and  expended  time,  money,  and  trouble,  on  the 
faith  of  sui'h  contrjict,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  persons  or 
company  shall  have  a  priority  of  claim  over  every  other  pei-son, 
persons,  or  company  to  the  protection  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  be  allowed  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention  for  con- 
cluding their  arrangements,  and  presenting  evidence  of  sulficient 
capital  subscribed  to  accomplish  the  contetnplated  undertaking ;  it 
being  understood  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period, 
Bucl)  persons  or  company  be  not  able  to  commence  and  carry  out  the 
proposed  enterprise,  then  the  governments  of  tlie  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  shall  be  free  to  afford  their  protection  to  any  other 
persons  or  company  that  shall  be  prepared  to  commence  and  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  canal  in  question. 
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Article   VIII. 

The  governments  of  t)ie  United  States  and  Great  Britain  having 
cot  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a 
particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  they  hereby 
agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  any  other 
practicable  cormuunications,  whetlier  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially 
to  tlie  interoceanic  cotnmunications,  should  the  iiame  prove  to  be 
practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed  to 
be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  In  granting, 
however,  their  joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are 
by  this  article  specifieil,  it  is  always  understood  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  that  tlie  parties  conHtructing  or  owning  tlie  same 
shall  impose  no  other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than 
the  aforesaid  governmeuts  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable ; 
and  that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  United  Statt-s  and  Great  Britain  on  etjual  terras,  shall 
also,  be  open  on  Like  terms  to  tlie  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other 
state  which  ia  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  aa  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  afford. 

ARTICLB   IX. 

The  ratifications  of  this  convention  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton witliin  six  months  from  this  day.  or  sooner  if  jiossible. 

In  faith  ^^•hL'^eof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  convention,  and  liave  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  anno  Dotnini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 

John  M.  Clattton.  [l-*-] 

Hexky  Ltttoit  BmjWSSL.    [L.a.J 

^IPPENDIX  C. 


THE  DICKINSON.AYON  TREATY.     RATIFIED  JUNE  20,  1868— 
EXTRACTS. 


Article  XTV. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  hereby  grants  to  the  United  Statee  and 
to  their  citizens  the  right  of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflo 
oceans  through  the  territory  of  that  RepubUo  on  any  route  of  com* 
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munication  natural  or  ortiiicial,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  which 
may  now  or  hereafter  exist  or  be  constructeil  unJer  the  authoritj'  of 
Nicaragua,  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
et(ual  terms  by  both  Republics  and  their  respective  citizens :  the 
RepulilJc  of  Nicaragua,  however,  reserving  its  righta  of  sovereignty 
over  the  same. 

Article  XV. 

The  United  States  liereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection  to  all 
such  routes  of  communication  aa  aforesaid  and  to  guarantee  the 
neutr.ility  and  innocent  \i8e  of  the  same.  They  also  agree  to  employ 
their  influence  with  other  nations  to  induce  them  to  guarantee  such 
neutrality  ami  protection. 

And  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  on  its  part  undertakes  to  establish 
one  free  i>ort  at  each  extremity  of  one  of  the  aforesaid  routes  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  ,  ,  . 
The  United  States  shall  also  be  at  liberty  on  giving  notice  tti  the 
government  or  authorities  of  Nicaragua  to  carry  troops  and  nmni- 
tions  of  war  in  their  own  vesisels,  or  otherwise,  to  either  of  said  free 
ports  and  shall  l>e  entitle<I  to  their  conveyance  tetween  them  with- 
out obstruction  by  said  Government  and  without  any  charges  or  tolla 
whatever  for  their  trtinsjiortation  on  said  routes,  provided  said  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  are  not  intended  to  be  employed  against 
Central  Auiericau  nations  friendly  to  Nicaragua. 


Article  XYI. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  agrees  that  shoulil  it  become  necessary 
at  any  time  to  employ  military  forces  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  perscjns  and  property  passing  over  any  of  the  routes  aforesaid,  it 
will  employ  the  requiaite  force  for  that  purpose  ;  but  ujHtn  failure  to 
do  this  from  an^'  cause  whatever,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may.  with  the  consent  or  at  the  reijuest  of  the  govcnunent  of 
Nicaragua,  or  of  the  minister  thereof  at  Washington  or  of  the  com- 
petent legally  app<jinted  k>cal  authorities  civic  or  miUtary,  employ 
such  force  for  this  and  no  other  purpose,  and  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  govemmetit  of  Nicaragua  the  necessity  ceases,  such  force  shall 
be  imuiediatcly  witlulrawn.  In  the  exceptional  case,  however,  of 
unforeseen  or  imminent  danger  to  the  lives  or  property  of  ciliKcnq 
of  tlie  United  States,  the  forces  of  said  Republic  are  authorized  to  act 
for  their  protection  without  such  consent  having  been  previously 
obtained. 
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Abert,  CcJorel,  his  report  on  Childs's 
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Adams.  John  Quincy,  Secretary  of 
State.  133  ;  President,  137.  Set 
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Albemarl,  Earl  of,  Governor  of 
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Aldricb,  Colonel,  his  report  on 
Childs's  Surveys,  ai8 

Allen,  Horatio,  his  report  on  Nica- 
ragua Canal  project,  154,  193 

Amalero,  Diego,  his  cunquest  of 
Chile,  46 

American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship 
Canal  Company,  organized.  197  ; 
reorganized.  290.  .si-<fiii;f<»  Central 
American  Tr.insit  Company 

Ammen,  Admiral  Daniel,  his  early 
interest  in  the  canal  project,  312  ; 
given  chnrge  of  United  Slates 
government  sur>'eys,  318;  memt>er 
of  Interoceanic  Canal  Commis- 
sion. 319 ;  delegate  to  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Congress,  354 

Andag«jva.  Poscual  de,  his  explora- 
tions. 4s 

Andes  mountains.  10 

Andrieux,  ex-l'refcct  of  Police,  his 
evidence  on  Panama  Canal  scan- 
dal, 46s 

Anson.  I  ord,  British  Admiral,  89 

Antonelli,  Ratista,  surveys  Nica- 
ragua route,  68 

Aosta.  Jostf  de.  his  condemnation 
of  the  canal  project,  70 


Appleton,  N..  de  T-esieps's  friend  in 
America,  354,  377 

Arbitration  and  the  Transit  Ques- 
tion, 585 

Arlington,  Lord,  English,  Secretary 
i)f  Slate  under  Charles  11.,  79 

Arthur,  President,  408  ;  his  canal 
project,    423  *t  st^.',    failure   of, 
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Aryan  migration,  19 

Aspinwall,  sre  Colon 

Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  its 
trade  with  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America,  543,  546  ;  its  trade  vvith 
the  West  Indies  and  Caribbean 
coast,  546,   54S 

Atrato,  Rio,  g,  10 ;  navigation  of, 
prohiliited  by  royal  onicr,  5S 

Atrato,  routes,  description  of,  10  ; 
disadvantages  of,  12  ;  surveye<l  by 
Kelly's  engineers,  1S51.  1854, 
269  et  seq. ;  surv'oyed  by  Selfridge 
and  Lull,  1871,  322;  sur\-ej'ed  by 
Collins.  1874,  329;  Wj>»e-Reclus 
surveys  of.  1876.  1878,  344,  346; 
canal  project,  Soci/t/  CiinU,  353 

Ayon,  Sefior,  Nicaragua  Commis- 
sioner, 307.  See  aiso  Treaties, 
Dickin  son- Ayon 

Aztec,  colonists  in  Nicaragua,  to 

B. 

Bailey,  John,  surveys  Nicaragua 
route  for  Barclay  Richardson  and 
Company.  144  ;  for  the  Central 
American  States,  154 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nuflcz,  discovers 
I'acific,  38  ;  deposed  and  killed, 
47 

Barclay,  Richardson  and  Company, 
London  bankers,  their  canal  pro- 
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Barnard,  Major  J.  B.,  surveys 
Tehuantepec  route,  1850,  189 

Barnet,  Captain,  R.  N.,  explores 
Chiriqui  lagoon,  1839,  278 

Barrios,  General,  President  of  Gua- 
temala, 334,  425.  441 

Basis  of  settlement,  226 

Bastidas,  his  discoveries,  32 

Bastide,  Martin  de  la,  his  plans  for 
Nicaragua  Canal,  117 

Bay  Islands,  occupied  by  English 
freebooters,  74  ;  settled  by  Caribs, 
109 ;  seized  by  English  settlers, 
171  ;  proclaimed  British  Colony, 
230  ;  free  territory  under  treaty  of 
1856,  249.     See  also  Roatan 

Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  his  policy 
in  Central  America,  444 

Belize,  founding  of  settlement  in,  74, 
see  also  Wallace  ;  organization  of 
government  in,  99  ;  British  rights 
in,  acknowledged  by  treaties  of 
1783,  17S6,  104,  106;  further 
British  encroachments  in,  109  ; 
extent  of  1796,  109;  extent  of 
1805,  III  ;  British  rights  in,  by 
treaty  of  T814,  ill  ;  British  claims 
to  after  Spanish  American  inde- 
pendence, 165  ;  name  changed  to 
British  Honduras,  171  ;  extent  of 
1S40,  172  ;  declared  colony  of, 
British  Honduras,  177.  See  also 
British  Honduras 

Belly,  Felix,  his  Nicaragua  Canal 
project,  287 

Benton,  Thomas,  United  States 
Senator,  138 

Bernard,  lagoon,  4';i 

Biddle,  Charles,  his  report  on  canal 
project,  1 52  et  seq. 

Bigelow,  Hon.  John,  his  report  on 
Panama  project,  433 

Black  River,  English  post  at,  93 

Blackman,  A.  L.,  his  claim,  455 

Blaine,  JamesG.,  Secretary  of  State, 
his  circular  letter  to  the  powers 
of  Europe  in  regard  to  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  392  et  seq.  ;  his 
Pan-American  policy,  3(>|,  456  ; 
opens  diplomatic  campaign  with 
Great  P.ritian,  39S  ;  his  historical 
objections,  403  ;  induces  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  to  sign 
Treaty  of  Limits,  450 


Blanchet,  French  promoter,  335,343, 
356,  366,  383,  386,  396 

Bluefields,  lagoon,  discovery  of  by 
Columbus,  32  *,  freebooters  rendez- 
vous, 73 

Bluefields,  town  of,  capital  of  Mos- 
quitia,  446  ;  riot  in,  502 

Bolivar,  General,  his  plans  as  mili- 
tary dictator,  133  ;  institutes  sur- 
veys across  Panama,  146 ;  his 
death  in  1830,  157.  See  also 
Panama  Congress 

Borland,  SoloU,  United  States  agent 
in  Nicaragua,  233,  236 

Boundary  dispute  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica,  224 

Bourdiol,  surveys  Caledonian  route 
for  Soci/l/  d£tudes,  275 

Brisson,  Chairman,  Panama  Com- 
mittee, 464 

British  Honduras,  extent  of  Eng- 
land's claim  in,  172, 177.  Ste  also 
Belize ;  Interoceanic  Railway 
Company,  303,  380 

Brito,  harbor  of,  7,  480,  482 

Brown  and  Company,  promoters, 
193.  See  also  Canal  Companies, 
Compania  de  Transito 

Brownson,  Willard  H.,  Commander 
U.  S.  N,,  452.  See  also  Expedi- 
tions of  Inspection 

Bucarelli,  Antonio,  Viceroy  of  Mexi- 
co, 115 

Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  186  ; 
Minister  to  England,  233  ;  Presi- 
dent, his  message  in  regard  to 
filibusters,  246 ;  threatens  to 
abrogate  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
253  ;  expresses  his  satisfaction 
with  results  of  British  diplomacy 
in  Central  America.  263  ;  plans 
to  secure  control  of  Chiriqui  route, 
279 

Bulwcr,  Sir  Henry,  his  diplomacy, 
207  et  seq.  See  also  Treaties, 
Clayton-Bulwer 

Bumside,  General,  his  speech  be- 
fore Senate,  362 


Cabot,  John,  his  voyages  to  Amer- 
ica, 43 
Cabral,  Peter,  his  voyages,  34 
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Cabrillo,  Juan,  expedition  of,  54 

Cacorica,  Kiu,  11 

Caledonian  Bay,  10,  321;  colooyat, 
85.     5rt' »//<»  Paterson 

Caledonian  route,  description  of,  9; 
disadvantageit  of,  13  ;  survey  for 
military  road  across,  J 18;  Dr. 
Cullen's  report  upon,  2^5  ;  proved 
infeasiblc,  269 ;  canal  project 
Sod^U  d'fitudts,  375  ;  sitrreyed 
by  Bourdio),  275  ;  examined  by 
Selfridge,  321 

California,  acquisition  of  by  United 
States  and  its  efTccl  on  transit  prob- 
lem, \%%ttstq.\  State  Conven- 
tion of,  457  ;  products  of,  wheat, 
wine,  garden,  539  ;  discovery  of 
gold  in,  see  Gold. 

Camargo.  Alonzo  de,  voyage  of,  46 

Campechy,  Bay  of,  4 

Canal  Board,  appropriation  for,  472  ; 
appointment  and    operations  of, 
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Canal  Companies,  Central  American 
and  United  States  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Cannl  Company,  144  ; 
Dutch  Canal  Company,  149  ;  La 
CanaU  A'apoUone  de  Nitaragua, 
i6r  ;  Conipama  de  Transito  de 
NicaragtM^  J93  ;  American  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal 
Company,  197,  see  also  Central 
American  Transit  Company  ;  La 
Soci^U  Civile  IniernaticnaU  du 
Canal  Iitteroceanique,  341  ;  La 
Compagnie  Unittrselle  du  Canal 
Jnieroceaniqut  de  Panama,  417, 
420;  Maritime  Canal  Company, 
of  Nicaragua,  422 

Canal  Conventions,  California  State, 
457 ;  St.  Louis,  National,  458  ; 
New  Orleans,  National,  459 

Canal  Projects,  early,  68  ;  scientific 
interest  aroused  in,  113;  object 
of  interest  to  individual  capital- 
ists, 137  ;  interest  of  United  Slates 
aroused  by  Panama  Congress,  141; 
Central  American  enterprises,  154, 
158;  Louis  Philippe's,  159;  Louis 
Napoleon's,  161  ;  renewed  inter- 
est in  United  States  after  acqui- 
Lsition  of  California,  187  :  reorgan- 
ation  of  American,  2(^ ;  four 
I^rojects  of    Seci^U   Civile.   352 ; 


Panama,  inangoration  of,  368 ; 
work  on,  427 ;  Tehuantepec, 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua  as  com- 
petitors for  United  States'  support, 
385  ;  Panama  vs.  Nicaragua,  417 
et seq.\  President  Arthur's,  423; 
Nicaragua,  inauguration  of.  450. 
See  also  Philippe,  Napoleon,  Belly, 
Ammen,  Davis,  Grant,  deLesseps 

Canal  Routes,  description  of,  4  et 
seq.  ;  present  controversy  over, 
568-575  ;  neutralization  or  Ameri- 
can control  of,  575-585  ;  compari- 
son of,  from  a  strategical  point  of 
view,  594 

Canas-Jerez,  see  Treaties 

Canaz,  Antonio  Jose,  Central  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  the  United  States, 
141 

Canning,  English  Foreign  Secretary, 
134,  137 

Coirdenas,  Nicaraguan  C  o  m  m  i  s- 
sioner,  335.     See  alsf  Fish 

Carih  Indians,  landed  in  Bay  Isl- 
ands, 109 

Caro.  Vice-President  and  President 
of  Colombia,  498 

Cnrrj'ing  trade,  relations  of  Nica> 
ragua  Canal  to,  549,  550 

Cartier,  Jacques,  his  voyages,  44 

Cass,  General  Lewis,  Secretary  of 
State,  254,  291.  .Sm  a/w  Treaties, 
Cass-Yrisarri 

CaslcIIon,  Francisco  de,  Nicaragnan 
Minister  to  France,  160,  See  also 
I*hiltppe 

Cttstiila  del  Oro,  province  of,  37. 
See  a  he  Nicuesa 

Castillo  rapids,  483 

Castillo  Viejo.  invested  by  English, 
loi 

Central  America,  United  Provinces 
of,  see  Federal  Republic 

Central  American  Transit  Comimny, 
290,  305 

Chagres,  Rio,  9  ;  uncertain  flow  of, 
16,  329  ;  Wyse's  plan  to  regulate, 
358  ;    present  plan    to   regulate, 

475 

Chambers.  Lieutenant  W.  I.,  sur- 
veys Nicaragua  route,  427  ;  in- 
spects work  done,  453.  See  also 
expeditions  of  inspection 

Chances  valley,  48B 
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Channing,  W.  F.,  his  ship  railway 

Ccatzncoalcos  Uto.  4.  115                       ^H 

scheme,  380 

Collins,  Lieutenant   Frederick,    tT. 

Charles,  King  of  Spain.  48 

S.     N.,    surveys     Atrato-Naptp! 

Chatfield,  English  agent  in  Central 

route,  329 

America  178,180,  igg,  220.       See 

Colombia,   independence  of,     Ijo ; 

also  Tigre  Island 

abolishes  slavery,    130;   disinter* 

Chepo,  kio.  9 

gration  of.  157  ;  United  States  of. 

Chevalier.Michel, Napoleon's  agent. 

285  ;  present  government  in,  498. 
See  also  New  Granada,  Treaties 
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Childs,  Colonel  0.  W.,  his  survey* 

Colon,  town  of,  9 

in  Nicaragua,  217.  477 

Colorado,  Rio,  made  outlet  of  San 

Chiranibira.  port  of,  ir 

Juan,  77  ;   Costa  kicas  claim  to. 

Chiri-Chiri  Bny.  11 

see  Boundary  Dispute 

Chiriqui,    lagoon,   8.   12  ;    province 

Columbi.nn  Hypothesis,  35.  56 

of,   8;  colonization  scheme,    278; 

Columbus,  his  theories,  projects,  and 

Improvement  Company,  279,  see 

discoveries,  30,  et  siq. ;    lands   in 

also    Thompson,    Ambrose    W,  ; 

Central  America,  32  ;  death  of    33 

coaling    sUtions,    370.     See  also 

Comayagua,  plain  of,  5,  12                        ^^^H 

GolAto 

Comil/  Amerieain,  378                                ^^^H 

Chirfqni   route,  description    of,  8  ; 

Commerce,  movement  of  world's,  19;        ^^^B 

favorable  for  railway,  12 

how    affected  by  canal,  20,    52t,              ^M 

Chivela  pass,  4 

et    seq.  ;     development    of,     21  ;       ^^^H 

Chotitalcs  upinnds,  60 

United   States,  how   affected   by      ^^^| 

Chucunagua  valley,  to 

canal,  55«-555                                           ^^H 

Clarence.  Mosquito  Chief,  500-502 

Comf/agnie     GMtfrale     Transallam-             ^Kt 

Clarendon,    Lord,   English    Foreign 

tiqiie.   277                                                             ^1 

Secretary,  233  ;    his    ultimatum. 

Concessions,    Colombia,  to  SoeiJt/,             H 

235.  See  also  Dallas-Clarendon 

Civile,    1876.     1877,    341,     348  ;              ■ 

Clark,  Aaron,  his  canal  project,  154 

Mexico  to  Eads's  company,  18S1.              ^M 

Clay,    Henry,     his    resoliilion    em- 

382;    Nicaragua    to    Provisional              ^M 

bodying   Monroe   Doctrine.   137; 

Interoceanic  Society,  iSSo,  1S82.               ^| 

his  interest  in  the  canal  project. 

3S4,    386 ;    Nicaragua     to    Pro-             H 
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visional       Interoceanic       Canal       ^^^^ 

Clayton.    Secretary    of    State,     his 

Association,  1887,  438                          ^^^H 

canal  policy,  197,  202,  etseg.    See 

Conejo,  plain  of,  5,  6                                ^^^H| 

also  Treaties,  Clayton-Bulwer 

Conness,  Senator,  introduces  resolu-        ^^^H 

Clayton-Bulwer  Tieaty.  signing  of, 

tion     for     government     surveys,              H 

210  :  debate  in  Congress  on,  231, 

3IS                                                                   ■ 

et  seq.;  threatened  abrogation  of. 

Conservative      party      in     Cenlnil              ^M 

252,  see  also  Buchanan  ;    resolu- 

America, i;6,   240,  302,  334,  440              H 

tion  in    favor   of  abrogation   of. 

Construction   Company,    NicaragtiA             H 

391  ;  subsequent  diploraacj-  in  re- 

Canal,   incorporation  of,  438  ;  in              ^^ 

gard   to,  392,  et  seq.;  analysis  of 
by    Frclinghuysen,    410 ;  adjust- 

hands of  receiver,  462                                    ^| 

Conti,    bis  des<-ription  of   the  East,               ^M 

ment   effected   by,   5S2:   for  full 

39                                       H 

text  of,  see  Appendix  B 
Cleveland,      President,     his     canal 

Continents,   the  contest  oirer,  556-             ■ 

562                                ^m 

policy.  435  ;  arbitrates  boundary 

Contreras.    succeeds    Pedrarias    as       ^^^1 

dispute  between    Nicaragua  and 

governor  of  Nicaragua,  62  ;  opens       ^^^| 

Costa  Rica,   1S88,  443  ;  appoints 

San  Juan.  62                                            ^^^| 

Canal  Board,  478 

Cordillera  range,  3,4,  5,  G,  10                 ^^^^ 

Coaling  stations,  ttt  Chiriqui,  Gol- 

Cordova,  Francisco  Hernandez  de,        ^^H 

6to 

hiji   discoveries    in    Mexico,   39  ;              ^H 

Coast  range.  6 

explores  Lake  Nicaragua,  49               .^^H 
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^onnlo,  harbnr  or,  7 ;  British  oc- 
cupation of,  507 

Corral.  Miguel  de,  surveys  Tchuan- 
tepec  route,  1771,  115.  See  alsit 
Cramer 

Cortereal.  Caspar  de,  his  discoveries, 
43 

Corte*.  Spanish,  its  decree,  120 

Cortc/,  Hernando,  conquest  of 
Mexico.  3v  ;  his  efforts  to  find  the 
strait,  50 ;  his  march  to  the 
Fresh-waltr  Sea,  52.  et  seq. ;  his 
death,  55 

Cost  of  Construction,  Nicaragua 
Canal,  various  estimates,  494  ; 
Panama  Canal  estimates,  411^ 
note,  473,  et  seq. 

Costa  Rica,  topography  of,  8  ;  in- 
tendancy  of.  65  ;  joins  Federal 
Republic,  1823,  131  ;  English 
claim  to  shore  of,  170;  her  claim 
to  canal  route,  224,  333  ;  Basis  of 
settlement  concerning,  227;  union 
of  the  five  states,  18S5,  441  ;  com- 
pensation contract  with,  444.  See 
aim  Boundary  Dispute 

Cotton,  United  States  export  of, 
526 

Couvreux  and  Hersent,  contractors, 
419,  428 

Cramer,  Antonio,  surveys  Tehuan- 
tepec  route,  1 77 1,  115.  See  also 
Corral 

Ciampton,  English  minister  to 
United  States,  203,  227 

Craven,  Lieutenant  T.  A.,U.  S.  N., 
surveys.  Atratu  routes,  272.  See 
also  Kelly 

Cuba,  proved  to  be  an  island,  36  ; 
agitation  to\var<l  annexation  to 
United  States,  239 

Culebra,  cut,  421),  476  ;  pass,  9 

CuUen,  Dr.  Edward,  report  on  Cal- 
edonian route,  264 

Cupica,  port  of,  11 

Cashing,  Caleb,  negotiates  treaty 
with  Colombia,  1869,  310,  See 
also  Treaties 

D. 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin, United  States 

Minister  to  England,  250 
Dallas-Clarendon,  negotiations,  350 


Dalling,  Governor   of  Jamaica.  loi 
Darien.  isthmus  of,  9,  10  ;   gulf  of, 

10;     expeditions,    1870,    331,   e/ 

seq.    5«  rt/wScUridge 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  draws  up  scheme 

of  government  for  Mosquitoland, 

I77S.  gS 

Davila,  Gil  Gonzales,  his  explora. 
tions  in  Nicaragua,  48 ;  his 
struggle  with  Cortez  and  Pedrarias. 
50,  et  seq. 

Davis,  Admiral, U.  S.  N.,  his  report 
on    canal  question,  314 

Davis,  Captain  Charles  H.,  U.S.N., 
forces  Walker  tu  capitulate,  244 

Davis,  Edward,  loots  city  of 
Granada,  76 

De  Leon,  Ponce,  his  discoveries,  36 

De  Lesseps,  Charles,  his  report  on 
progress  of  Panama  canal,  430; 
his    trial    and    conviction,    466  ; 

De  Lesseps,  p-erdinand.  his  inter- 
est in  the  canal  project,  33S  ;  bis 
plans,  342;  decides  in  favor  of  So- 
ciJt^  Civile,  35 1 ;  1  ntemational  Sci- 
entific Congress,  354  ;  failure  of 
first  cflorts,  366  ;  inaugurates  work 
at  Panama,  368  ;  attempts  to  gain 
support  in  the  United  States,  376; 
arou.ses  enthusiasm  for  Panama 
project,  417;  organizes  Panama 
Canal  Company,  420  ;  his  trial  and 
Conviction,  466,     See  also  Panama 

Demarkation,  Papal  line  of,  in 
America,  33 

De  Puydt,  surveys  Atrato-Tuyra 
route,  276  ;  his  canal  project,  342, 
356,  366 

Deseado,  valley,  basins,  49O,  492 

De  Solis,  Juan  Diaz,  his  voyages, 
40 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  Cordova's  lieu- 
tenant, 52 

Dias,  Bartholemeu,  his  voyages,  30 

Dickinson, Andrew  B., United  States 
minister  to  Central  America.  306 

Dickinson-Ayon  treaty,  i8(»8,  307  ; 
for  extracts  from,  see  Appendix 
C.     See  also  Treaties 

Divide,  eastern,  489 

Doguado,  Rio,  II 

Donaldson,  H,  P.,  English  engineer, 
452.  See  also  Expeditions  of  in- 
spection 
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Dutton,  Major  C.  E.,  U.S.A.,  45a. 
See  also  Expeditions  of  inspection 

E. 

Eads.Captain  James  B.,his  ship-rail- 
way scheme,  379,  et  stq. ;  fails  to 

secure  governmental  support,  388. 

See  also  Tehuantepec 
East,  the  far,  Europe's  trade  with, 

522,  et  seq. ;    United  States'  trade 

with,  524-529 
Easterly      trade      routes.       Great 

Britain's  control  of,  563-566 
Ecuador,    province    of    Colombia, 

1821,  130;  withdraws   1830,  157 
Edmunds,   Senator,  introduces  bill 

to   incorporate    Maritime    Canal 

Company,  449 
EiCfel,  M.,  his  plans  for  a  lock  canal 

across    Panama,     431  ;  his  trial 

and  conviction,  466 
Encisco,  Governor  of  Nueva  An- 

dalucia,  37,  47 
Endicott,    M.    T.,   civil   engineer, 

member  of  Canal  Board,  478 
Erie  ship-canal,  536 
Estee,     Governor     of     California, 

speech  on  canal  project,  459 
Estero  Real,  7 
Evarts,     Secretary    of    State,    his 

letter  advocating  exclusive  control, 

375    .  .  •         . 

Expeditions    of    inspection,    Nica- 
ragua canal,  451,  et  seq. 


Falcmar,  Captain,  Swedish  engineer, 
surveys  Panama  route  for  General 
Bolivar,  146.  See  also  Bolivar, 
Lloyd 

Federal  Republic  of  United  Prov- 
inces of  Central  America,  es- 
tablished in  1823,  131  ;  disinte- 
gration of,  1838,  156 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  colonial 
plans  of,  37 ;  his  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  southwest  passage,  40 

Ferrelo,  succeeds  Cabrillo.  54 

Filisola,  General,  forms  Federal 
Republic  of  Central  America, 
1823,  131 

Fillmore,  President,  215 


Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  317  ;  his 
diplomacy  in  Nicaragua,  333. 
See  also  Cardenas 

Fitzgibbon,  William,  American  ad- 
venturer, 230.  See  also  Bay 
Islands 

Fitzroy,  Admiral  R.  N.,  his  report 
on  Nicaragua  route,  163.  See  also 
Napoleon 

Flachat,  French  engineer,  con- 
demns Atrato  route,  277 

Florida  lagoon,  488 

Fonseca,  Gulf  of,  5,  7 

Foster,  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
speech  on  canal  project,  459 

Fox,  Henderson  and  Brassey, 
London  canal  promoters,  265 

Freebooter  raids,  72  et  seq. 

Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State, 
takes  up  diplomatic  dispute  with 
England,  408.  See  also  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty 

Frelinghuysen-Zavala  treaty,  see 
Treaties 

French,  Parker  H.,  Nicaraguan 
minister  to  United  States,  241 

Fiye,  introduces  resolution  in  Con- 
gress, 363 

Furtado,  Bartolome,  his  discoveries, 
48 

G. 

Gage,  English  missionary,  his  book 
on  Central  America,  76 

Galisteo,  Manuel,  his  report  on 
Nicaragua  route,  1781,116 

Galveo,  Antonio,  his  monograph  on 
the  transit  question,  69 

Garay,  Jose  de,  Mexican  promoter, 
188.  See  also  Tehuantepec  route, 
Moro 

Garay,  Francisco  de,  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  39 

Garella,  Napoleon,  surveys  Panama 
route,  159.  See  also  Philippe, 
Louis 

Garfield,  President,  391 

George  Frederick,  Mosquito  chief, 
167,  168 

Gisbome,  Lionel,  explores  Cale- 
donian route,  265 

Goascoran,  Rio,  5 

Godolphin.  Sir  William,  negotiates 
treaty  of  1670,  78 
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Gogorza.  rliscovers  naps  nnd  docu- 
tnenti  bearing  on  canal  project, 
277 

Gold,  Mercantile  demand  for,  27; 
efleclof  itstliscovery  in  California 
on  transit  pmlilem,  187 

GolAlo.  coaling  station,  371.  St*  also 
Chirii]ii» 

Golfo  Duke.  S.  ta 

Gomara.  Lopez,  his  plea  (o  King 
Philip.  fj.> 

Gooch,  H.  F.,  English  engineer, 
45a.  Sff  aiio  Expeditions  of  in> 
spection 

Cradas  a  Dios,  Cape,  rounded  by- 
Columbus,  32 

Grande  Rio,  Nicamgiin,  7  ;  regula- 
tion of.  327,  480,  s^e  also  Childs, 
Lull,  Menocal ;  Panama.  9 

Grant,  General,  hi*  interest  aroused 
in  canal  project,  313  ;  his  canal 
policj",  3r4,  et  seq,\  his  provision 
lor  government  sur\'eys,  318; 
associated  with  Provisional  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Society,  365,  36(}  ; 
with  Maritime  Canal  Company, 
423  ;  Grout  and  Ward,  bankers, 
423 

Granville,  Lord,  succeeds  Palmer- 
ion,  220 ;  replies  10  Blaine's 
circular  letter.  402 ;  replies  to 
Blaine's  theoretical  argximcnl  and 
historical  objections,  404 ;  traverses 
Mr.  Frclinghuysen's  case,  41a 

Great  Britain,  her  position  on 
isthmus  after  Spanish-.\merican 
independence,  164 ;  her  conlrol 
of  the  easterly  trade  routes,  5O3- 
566  ;  her  present  position  in  the 
West,  566-568 

Grey,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  I7g 

Grcytown,  naming  of,  181  ;  bom- 
bardment of,  237  ;  indemnity 
demanded  for.  336 ;  constituted 
a  free  port  by  treaty  of  1S60,  261; 
harbor  of,  30^,  491.  See  also 
West,  Mitchell' 

Grijalva,  Juan  de,  bis  discoveries  in 
Mexico,  39 

Gnanaja,  set  Bay  Islands 

Guaranty  Bill,  of  iSqi,  455  ;  of 
of  1892,  4f)o  ;  of  i8<j4,  470.  Set 
ulso  Morgan,  Sherman 


Guatemala.  Chanccllornte  of.  63 ; 
boundaries  of,  64  ;  revolt  of,  130; 
independence  of,  1821,  130;  under 
Mexican  dominion,  131  ;  joins 
Federal  Republic,  1823,  131  ; 
withdraws,  1838,  157  ;  indepen- 
dence acknowledged  by  England, 
»66 ;  union  of  the  live  states, 
1885,440.      &■<•  fl/fo  Treaties 

Guiterez,  Diego,  his  attempted  con- 
quest, 64 

Guizot,  Minister  to  Louis  Philippe, 

•59 
Gulindo,  Colonel,  Central  American 
Minister   to    the    United   States, 
173:  Guatemalan  envoy    to  Eng- 
land,  174 

H. 

Hargoos,  P.  A.,  American  promoter, 
189,381.    ^^r  ii/ji»  Tehuanlepec 

Hatch,  E.  D.,  Itritish  pro-consul  at 
Bluefields,  5or) 

Hatfield,  Captain  Chester,  com- 
mands first  Nicaraguan  expedi- 
tion, 1872,  325 

Hawksliaw,  .Sir  John.  English  dele- 
gate  to  International  Scientific 
Congress,  355.    See  also  Stokes 

Hayes,  President,  establishes  c<-ial- 
ing  station  at  Chiriqui,  371  ;  his 
message  advocating  exclusive  con- 
trol. 374 

Herrera,  Sp>anish  Governor  of  N'ic- 
aragu,  98 

Heuer,  Captain  William  H.,  hia 
report  on  Darien  and  Nicaragua 
routes,  32S.  Ste  also  Mitchell, 
McFarlaiid 

Hidalgo,  Mexican  leader,  130 

llisc,  Elijah,  Irealy  with  Nicaragua, 
1849,  ''i5-    •Sr'' ''/j"  Treaties 

Hitchcock,  Hiram  President  Mari- 
time Canal  Company,  449 

Hodgson,  Robert, establishes  Kritish 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  90 ;  Superintendent  of 
Mosquito  .Shore,  94  ;  his  last 
expedition  to  seize  the  San  Juan, 
98  ;  rejjort  on  Nicaragua  route, 
lib.    Sff  also  Lee 

Hojedo,  .'Monzo  de,  his  voyages, 
31  ;  granted  Nueva  AnJalucia,  37 
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Hollins,  Captain,  U.  S.  N.,  bom- 
bards Greytown,  237 ;  convoys 
Strain's  expedition  to  Caledonian 
Bay,  267 

Honduras,  Interoceanic  Railway 
Company,  249 

Honduras,  joins  Federal  Republic 
1823,  131  ;  Liberal  Confederacy, 
1838,  157;  union  of  the  five, 
states,  1885,441,   See  also  Treaties 

Honduras  route,  description  of,  5  ; 
favorable  for  a  railway,  12 

Howard,  Lieutenant  Guy,  U.  S.  A., 
452.  See  also  Expeditions  of  in- 
spection 

Hughes,  Colonel  George  W,,  surveys 
Panama  route,  192 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  his  in- 
vestigations along  the  isthmus 
119 

Humphreys,  General  A.  A.,  member 
of  Interoceanic  Canal  Commis- 
sion, 319 

Humuya,  Rio,  5 

Hurlbut,  General  Stephen  A., 
negotiates  treaty  with  Colombia, 
1870,  316.   See  also  Treaties 

I. 

Individualism,  growth  of,  123 

International  guaranty  of  Panama 
route,  362 ;  Blaine's  attitude 
toward,  392.  See  also  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

International  Scientific  Congress, 
1879,  plan  for,  352  ;  make  up  and 
organization  of,  354  ;  decides  in 
favor  of  Panama  route,  360.  See 
also  de  Lesseps 

International  Technical  Commis- 
sion, 368 

Interoceanic  Canal  Commission, 319; 
final  report  of  in  favor  of  Nic- 
aragua route,  330.  See  also 
Ammen,  Humphreys,  Patterson 

Investigating  Committee,  Panama 
Canal,  its  report,  467 

Isthmus,  the  American,  its  natural 
features,  2,  et  seq. 

Iturbide,  Mexican  leader,  130 

J- 
Jackson,  Presitlent,  his  canal  policy, 
152 


Jamaica,  occupied  by  British.  1655, 

75 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  letter  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  135 

Jeffrey,  United  States  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  150 

Jeremy,  Mosquito  Chief,  83 

Jones,  Judge,  speech  on  canal  pro- 
ject, 459 

Jordan,  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  report 
on  Chiriqui  route,  2S0 

Juan,  Jorge,  physicist,  examines 
isthmus,  114 

K. 

Keith,  Sir  Basil,  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, 99 

Kelly,  Frederick,  investigates  Atrato 
routes,  270 ;  investigates  San  Bias 
route,  273 ;  delegate  to  Inter- 
national Scientific  Congress,  354 

Kelly's  Inlet,  1 1 

Kennish,  Captain,  surveys  Atrato- 
Truando  route,  271.  See  also 
Kelly 

Kerr,  J.  B.,  United  States  agent  in 
Nicaragua,  228 

King,  Chairman  United  States  Sen- 
ate Committee,  213 

Kinney,  Filibuster  driven  from  Nica- 
ragua by  Walker,  240 

Knowles,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  95 


Lacayo,  General,  Nicaraguan  Com- 
missioner, 500 

Lacharme,  French  engineer,  surveys 
Atrato  route,  277 

La  Condamine,  French  scientist, 
examines  isthmus,  1 1 3 

La  Flor  dam,  48 1 

Lajas,  Rio,  7  ;  route,  2i3,  327,  427 
note,  480 

Las  Casas,  Francisco  de,  Cortez's 
lieutenant,  52 

Lawes,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  S4 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  United  States 
Minister  to  England,  204 

Lawrie,  Colonel,  succeeds  Hodgson 
as  Superintendent  of  Mosquito 
shore,  99 

Lebreton,  Dr.,  examines  Darien  di- 
vide, 274 


^^^^^^^^^^ 

■ 

^^^^^m^.  Captain,  his  expedition  to  Bc- 

Marcoleta,  Nicarag\ian  charg/d'af- 

H 

^^V             Ute,   90 ;    report    on    Nicaragua 

/aires  to  Belgium,  161,     See  also 

^^^^1 

^^m             route,  116 

Napoleon 

^^^^^^ 

^H           Lefevre.  French  promoter,  333 

Marcy,  Secretary  of  State.  233,  241, 

^^^H 

^H            Leon,  plain  of,  ;,  6,  7 

^H           Liberalism,  growth  of,  107  ;  period 

2S3 

^^^^H 

Maritime  Canal  Company,  organiza- 

^^^1 

^H                    124 

tion  of.    422  ;    incorjioraiion   of, 

^^^^H 

^H            Libeml  party  of  Central  America, 

44i>  :  thrown  on  markets  of  world. 

^^^^1 

^H                156,  240,  302,  334,  44>J 

461 

^^^^1 

^^t           Limpio,  Kin,  489 

Martyr,  Peter,  speaks  of  the  "  New 

^^^^1 

^H           Lincoln,  President,  his  Chiriqai  col- 

World,"  35 

^^^^1 

^^M              onixation  scheme,  280  ;  hh  policy 

Matagalpa,  uplands  of,  60 

^^^H 

^H              on  lower  isthmus,  384  :  bis  policy 

McFarland,  Major  Walter,  reports 
on  Darien  and  Nicaragua  routes. 

^^^H 

^^M              in  Nicaragua,  3g2 

^^^H 

^H          Livingston,   J.   W.,    United  States 

329.     S-^fl/xi' Heuer,  Mitchell 

^^^H 

^^H               Consul  in  Nicaragua,  l36 

Medio  route,  327,  427  note  ;  480 

^^^H 

^H           Livingston,  Secretary  of  State.  150 

Mendoza.  Hurtado  de,  his  discover- 

^^^H 

^H           Lloyd,    Engli^ih    engineer,    surveys 

ies,  54 

^^^^ 

^^H                Panama  route  for  General  Bolivar, 

Mcnocal,  Lieutenant  A,  G.,  surveys 

^^^H 

^H              146.     Sif  also  Falcmar 

Nicaragua  route,    326,  335,  427, 

^^^^1 

^H          Loch,  Captain,  R.  N..  leads  attack 

439,  480,  et  seq.  ;  surveys  San  Bias 

^^^^1 

^^H              upon    Nicaragua,    182,     Set  also 

and  Panama  routes.  329  ;  delegate 

^^^H 

^H               Treaties 

to    International    Scientific    Con- 

^^^H 

^^^^    Locks,  western  diN-ision,  483  ;  east- 

l^ress,  354  ;   negotiates  concession 
for  I^rovisional  Canal  Society,  365, 

^^^^1 

^^^^H        ern  division,  490 

^^^^1 

^^^^M     Lomn,    United  States   Minister  to 
^             Central  America,  395 

384  ;    for  Provisional  Canal  Asso- 

^^^^^ 

ciation,  438.     See  also  Nicaragua 

^^^^1 

^^1           Lopez,    I^iego,    his  attempted  con- 

Canal,  present  plans 

^^^^H 

^^H              quest,  65 

Mercantile  system,  25 

^^^H 

^H           Lowell,   United  States  Minister  to 

Mercer,    Chairman    Committee  on 

^^^^^ 

^^m               England,  399,  403,  40<) 

Roads  and  Canals,  his  report  on 

^^^^1 

^H           Ludlow,   Lieutenant  Colonel   W'ill- 

canal  project,  15s 

^^^H 

^^1               iam,  member  of  Canal  Board,  47S 

Mexico,      independence      acknowl- 

^^^H 

^^1           Lull,  Captain  E.  P.,  surveys  Atrato 

edged  by  England,  1826,  166 

^^^H 

^^1               routes,  1871,  322;   surveys  Nica- 

Michler,  Lieutenant  Nathaniel,  sur- 

^^^^1 

^H               ragua  route,  1872,  326,  4S0.     See 

veys  Atrato  routes,  272.      See  also 

^^^^1 

^^H               also  Lajas  and  Medio  routes 

Kelly 
Milla,  Manuel,  surveys  Caledonian 

^H 

^^B 

route,  iiS 
Miller.  Senator,  introduces  bill  for 

^H 

^^m          Macdonald,  Colonel,  Superintendent 

Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  3S6 

^^^H 

^H              at   Belize,   consiitutcd   regent  of 

Miller,  Warner.  President  Construc- 

^^^^1 

^H               Mosquitia,  i6C| ;  establishes  colony 

tion  Company,  452  ;  address  be- 

^^^^1 

^H               of  British  Honduras,  171-,   occu- 

fore  New  York  Chamber  of  Com* 

^^^H 

^H               pies  Roatan.  172;   attacks  Grey- 

merce.  457 

^^^^1 

^^1                town,  173;  recalled,  177 

Miranda,  Spanish-American  leader. 

^^^^1 

^H           Mactjregor,  Sir  John,  his  colony  in 

130 

^^^^1 

^H              Co'^ta  Rica.  170 

Mississippi   Valley,    its   relation    to 

^^^^1 

^H           Magalhaens,  his  voyage  around  the 

canal,  527 

^^^^1 

^^B              world,  41 

M  isiouri  Valley,  its  relation  to  canal. 

^^^^1 

^H           Monogna,    Lake,    6.    7  ;    treaty    of 

535 

^^^^1 

^H               i8(x>.  sft  Treaties 

Mitchell.    Profess.->r,   his  studies  of 

^^^^1 

^H           Mandcville,   his  description  of  the 

Grcytown  harUir,   328,  491.     Set 

^^^^1 

^H              Ea£t,  29 

also  Hcuer,  McFarland 

1 

1 
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Mi2ner,  United  States  Minister  to 
Central  America,  450 

Modyford,  Sir  T..  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, 79 

Monroe  Doctrine,  its  relation  to  Nic- 
aragua Canal,  2,  556-597 ;  proc- 
lamation of,  132  et  seq,,  579;  as 
asserted  by  President  Adams,  139 ; 
n^lected  by  President  Polk,  186  ; 
its  effect  upon  French  attempt  to 
eain  a  footnold  on  isthmus,  286 ; 
Its  effect  on  international  guaranty 
of  Panama  Canal,  362  et  seq,  ;  its 
relation  to  the  Transit  Question, 
580,  584 ;  rerating  of,  589 

Morazan,  Liberal  leader,  157 

Morel,  French  engineer,  surveys 
Panama  route,  159.  Ste  also  Salo- 
mon 

Morgan,  Senator,  speech  before  New 
Orleans  convention,  459 ;  speech 
before  Senate,  471 ;  Welsh  buc- 
caneer, 85 

Moro,  (laetano,  Italian  engineer, 
surveys  Tehuantepec  route,  188. 
See  also  Garay 

Moscoe  Indians,  73 

Mosquera,  Liberal  leader,  284,  310 

Mosquito,  Indians,  origin  of,  81 ; 
English  regency  over,  1825,  169; 
status  of  according  to  treaty  of 
Managua,  260;  Kingdom,  estab- 
lished by  England,  1816, 167;  ex- 
tent of,  according  to  British  claim, 
179  ;  land,  establishment  of  British 
dependency  of,  98 ;  protectorate, 
established,  90 ;  maintained  after 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  220 ;  re- 
affirmed by  Emperor  of  Austria, 
397  ;  abandoned,  499-507  ;  .shore, 
description  of,  6 ;  trouble  in  after 
treaty  of  Managua,  306  ;  present 
plans  for  improvement,  508 

Murphy,  William  S.,  United  States 
agent  in  Central  America,  173 

N. 

Napier,  Lord,  British  Minister  to 
United  States,  negotiates  with 
President  Buchanan  as  to  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  252  ct  seq. 

Napipi,  Rio,  11 

Napoleon,  Louis,  his  canal  project, 
161  et  seq.,  286  et  seq.,  293  et  seq. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  en* 
quires  into  causes  of  deterioration 
of  Greytown  harbor,  306 

National  Representation  of  Central 
America,  225 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  attack  upon  the 
San  Juan,  100  et  seq. 

Neutralization  of  canu  route,  575 

New  Granada,  kingdom  of,  1543, 
58  ;  province  of  Colombia,  1821, 
130  ;  separate  republic,  1830, 157 ; 
opposes  British  jurisdiction  over 
Mosquito  shore,  174 ;  claim  set 
aside  by  England,  183 ;  treaty 
with  United  States,  1848,  190 ; 
See  also  Treaties  ;  for  extracts  see 
Appendix  A.  Becomes  known  as 
United  States  of  Colombia,  385. 
see  also  Colombia 

Nicaragua,  conquest  of,  48,  49 ; 
colonization  of,  58  ;  climate  of, 
59 ;  products  of,  60 ;  early  in- 
habitants of,  60 ;  under  English 
supremacy,  95  ;  attempted  seizure 
of,  by  British,  loi  ;  Spain's  do- 
minion confirmed  by  treaties  of 
1783  and  1786,  103  et  seq.  ; 
joins  Federal  Republic,  1823, 
131 ;  Liberal  Confederacy,  1838, 
157 ;  compelled  by  England  to 
relinquish  Greytown,  182  ;  joins 
National  Representation  of  Cen- 
tral America,  225  ;  liberal  govern- 
ment formed  by  Walker,  240 ; 
union  of  five  states,  1885,  441. 
See  also  Treaties,  Boundary  Dis- 
pute 

Nicaragua,  Lake  of,  6,  7,  479 

Nicaragua  Canal,  its  relation  to 
Monroe  Doctrine,  2 ;  work  com- 
menced on,  450 ;  expeditions  of 
inspection,  1890,  452 ;  present 
plans  477-493.  See  also  Canal 
Projects,  Maritime  Company, 
Construction  Company 

Nicaragua  Canal  Route,  regarded  as 
most  favorable  by  the  United 
States,  I  ;  description  of,  5  ;  com- 
pared to  Panama  route,  14,  15  ; 
transitway  across  established,  65  ; 
still  in  hands  of  Spain,  1814,  112  ; 
examined  by  Condamine,  1735, 
113;  surveys  instituted  by  Charles 
III.,   1779-1781,  116;   examined 
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by  von  Humboldt,  119;  further 
survey's  nnd  formation  of  Ameri- 
can company,  144 :  surveys  by 
Central  American  states,  154  ;  ad- 
vocated by  Napoleon,  161  ;  Eng- 
land's interest  in,  163;  seizure  of 
eastern  terminus  by  English,  175 
€t  seq, ;  British  control  of,  199  ; 
Colonel  Child's  surveys  of,  217; 
United  States  government  surveys, 
325  ;  6nal  report  of  commission  in 
favor  of,  330 ;  report  of  Canal 
Board  on,  477  /t  s*q.  ;  regarded 
from  strategical  standpoint,  595  tt 
tea.  Ste  also  Belly,  Childs,  Lull, 
Menocal,  Canal  Projects 
Nicaraguan  Expeditions,  1872-1873, 

325  tt  Sdj. 

Nicholson,  valley,  488 

Nicoya,  Gulf  of,  48 

Nicuesa,  Diego,  granted  Castilla  del 
Oro,  37 

Noble,  Alfred,  member  of  Canal 
Board,  478 

North  America,  trade  of  Pacific  ports 
of,  with  Europe,  533-54 1 ;  trade 
between  east  and  west  coasts  of, 
533-541  ;  trade  of  east  and  west 
coasts  of,  with  west  and  cast 
coasts  of  South  America,  541-548 

Northwest  Territory,  its  products 
and  future,  537-538 

Norwood,  Representative,  intro- 
duces bill  to  incorporate  Maritime 
Canal  Company,  449 

Nucva  Andalucia,  province  of,  37. 
Stt  also  Hojedo 

NuRez,  Dr.,  dictator  of  Colombia, 
433.  498 


Ochoa,  dam,  484-488 

Octsied,  Dr.  Andreas,  his  route, 
217,  287 

Ol<lm,in,  Slosquito  Chief,  82 

Old  Providence  Island,  73 

O'Leary,  English  agent  in  Bogota, 
178 

Otid,  Christoval  de.  Cortex's  lieuten- 
ant, 51 

Omoa,  Spanish  fort  of,  I02 

O'Ncil,  Capiain.  U.  S.  N.,  restores 
order  in  Mosquitia,  503 


O' Neil, Governor  of  Guatemala,  no 
Orbegozo,  General,  sun-eys  Tehuan- 

tepee  route,  145.     See  also  Vitlo- 

ria 
Ordaz,   Diego  de,  explores  isthmus 

of  Tehuantepec,  50 
Ortiz,  Orleo,  surveys  Tehuantepec 

route,  145,     See  also  Vera  Cruz 
Ouseley,  Sir  William,  English  envoy 

to  Central  America,  254,  256,  260 


Pacific  ports  of  North  America,  their 
trade  with  Europe  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  of  the  United  States, 
533-541  ;  their  trade  with  the  At- 
lantic ports  of  South  America, 
542 ;  railways,  their  relation  to 
the  canal,  533  et  seq.  ;  slope,  its 
relation  to  canal,  529 

Palmersion,  Lorl,  English  Foreign 
Secretary,  carries  out  plan  for 
British  control  <)f  Nicaragua  route, 
177  et  seq.  ;  his  diplomacy  in  re- 
gard to  Clayton-Bulwcr  treaty, 
204  et  stq.  ;  succeeded  by  Lord 
Granville,  226 

Panama,  founding  of  town  of,  47  ; 
decline  of,  66  ;  sacking  of  by  Eng- 
lish buccaneers,  8«i,  see  also 
Morgan  ;  riots  in,  282,  434  ;  canal 
project,  how  affected  by  Monroe 
Doctrine,  362  et  seq. ;  inaugura- 
tion of,  368 ;  beginning  of  work 
on,  and  its  enormous  expense,  427 
et  seq.  ;  lit^datioo  of,  433 ; 
present  plans,  474  et  seq.  ;  caiul 
scandal,  464  et  seq.,  see  also  de 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand ;  congress, 
planned  by  Bolivar,  138  ;  attitude 
of  United  States  toward,  140; 
resolutions  of  Congress  concern- 
ing, 140 ;  its  relation  to  canal 
projects,  141  ;  failure  of,  146 ; 
railway  company  organized,  191  ; 
opened,  1855,  282  :  difficulty  in 
maintaining  neutrality  of.  282; 
its  right  of  way,  342  ;  comes  to 
terms  with  Socii'te'  Citnle,  351 ;  re- 
port of  Investigating  Committee, 
467  ;    competition  with  canal,  53I 

Panama  Koute,  description  of,  8 : 
compared  lu  Nicaragua  route,  14, 
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15  ;  advantages  of  for  sea-level 
canal,  16 ;  opening  of  transit 
across,  57 ;  surveys  by  Bolivar, 
1826,  146,  see  also  Falcmar, 
Lloyd  ;  surveys  by  Salomon  Com- 
pany, 1836,  159,  see  also  Morel: 
declared  unfeasible  by  English, 
163  ;  report  on,  see  Totten  ;  sur- 
veys by  Lull  and  Menocal.  1873, 
329 ;  surveys  by  Reclus.  1878, 349  ; 
canal  plans,  Soci/U  Civile,  354 ; 
International  Scientific  Congress 
decides  in  favor  of,  360  ;  regarded 
from  strategical  standpoint,  594. 
See  also  de  Lesseps,  Ferdinand 

Panic,  1893,  its  effect  on  canal  com- 
panies, 462 

Paterson,  William,  his  colony  in 
Caledonian  Bay,  86 

Patterson,  C.  P..  member  of  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Commission,  319 

Paulding,  Commodore  U.  S.  N., 
forces  Walker  to  surrender,  245 

Peary,  Lieutenant  R.  E.,  U.  S.  N., 
surveys  Nicaragua  route,  427 

Pedrarias,  Governor  of  Tierra  Fir- 
ma,  47  ;  explores  Nicaragua,  53  ; 
conquest  of  Nicaragua,  59 ;  Gov- 
ernor of  Nicaragua,  61 

Pelion,  French  Admiral,  explores 
Golfo  Dulce,  278 

Pellas,  franchise,  454,  495 

Peru,  Spanish  trade  with,  56 

Petroleum,  United  States  export  of, 
526 

Phelps,  Captain  S.  L.,  President 
Provisional  Canal  Society,  365 

Phelps,  United  States  Minister  to 
England,  447 

Philippe,  Louis,  his  canal  project, 
159  et  seq.     See  also  Salomon 

Picking,  Commander  U.  S.  N.,  re- 
port on  Chiriqui,  371 

Pierce,  President,  his  canal  policy, 
233,  282 

Pineda,  Alvarez,  his  discoveries  in 
Mexico,  39 

Pinzon,  Vincent,  his  voyages,  31 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder,  his  offer  to 
evacuate  Central  America,  96 

Pitt,  the  younger,  his  advocacy  of 
treaty  of  1786,  107 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  his  conquest  of 
Peru,  46 


Polk,  President,  his  failure  to  assert 
Monroe  Doctrine,  185  etseq. 

Polo,  Marco,  his  description  of  the 
East,  39 

Poison,  Captain  John,  his  expedition 
up  the  San  Juan,  loi.  See  also 
Nelson 

Ponce,  Fernando,  his  discoveries, 
48 

Provisional  Interoceanic  Canal  Asso- 
ciation, 438  ;  Society,  365,  387 

Pultney,  Sir  William,  Lord  of  Eng- 
lish Admiralty,  89 


Quijano,  Nicaraguan  Customs  Of- 
ficer, 173.     See  also  San  Juan 

R. 

Raspadura  ridge,  11  ;  ravine,  271  ; 
see  also  Kelly,  Trautwine 

Reclus,  Lieutenant  Armand,  his sur- 
vey  of  San  Bias  route,  344 ;  of 
Atrato  route,  345  ;  of  Panama 
route,  349.    See  also  Wyse 

Reinach,  Baron,  his  connection  with 
Panama  Canal  scandal,  431,  464 

Reservation,  Mosquitos  provided 
for  by  treaty  of  Managua,  i860, 
260 

Reservations  to  Clayton  -  Bulwer 
treaty,  211  et  seq. 

Resolutions,  United  States  Senate, 
in  regard  to  canal  project,  1825, 
152  ;  1839,  155  ;  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  British  seizure  of  the 
Bay  Islands,  1852,  232  ;  of  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  Cincinnati, 
245 ;  of  Congress  providing  for 
government  surveys,  318  ;  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  Interoceanic 
Canal  Commission,  319  ;  of  Paris 
Geographical  Society,  339  ;  of  In- 
ternational Scientific  Congress  in 
favor  of  Panama,  361  ;  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  exclusive  control, 
363  ;  of  Congress  in  favor  of  coal- 
ing stations,  372  ;  of  Congress, 
joint,  in  favor  of  abrogation  of 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  391  ;  of 
St.  Louis  Canal  Convention, 
458  ;  of  New  Orleans  Canal  Con- 
vention, 459 
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Rivas.  Patrido,  PTesident  of  Nica- 
ragua, 240.  See  aUo  Walker, 
\\  iUiam 

Rives,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
442 

Roatan,  seized  by  English  free- 
booters. 75  ;  by  British  settlers, 
q3,  1 71 ,  172.     See  also  Bay  Islands 

Robert.  Charles  Frederick,  Mos- 
quito chief,  168 

Rodrigues.  J.  C,  correspondent, 
349.  368  note  I 

Roman.  J.  A.,  Nicaraguan  commis- 
sioner, 453.  See  also  eupcditions 
of  inspection 

Rouchoud,  French  proinoicr,  159 

Rude,  surveys  San  Bias  route,  274. 
See  aho  Kelly 

Rush,  Richard,  United  States  Min- 
ister to  England.  134 


S. 


Saavedro,  Cortex's  lieutenant,  53 

Saliius,  Bay  of,  7 

Salomon  and  Company,  their  Pana- 
ma canAl  project,  159,  See  also 
Philippe,   Louis 

San  Bias,  harbor  of,  g ;  route,  de- 
scription uf,  g  ;  ili&.<idvanlages  of, 
13  ;  surveyed  for  Mr,  Kelly  by 
Mr.  Rude,  1863,  373  ;  by  Self- 
ridge,  1870.  321  ;  by  Lull  and 
Menocal,  1874,  329  ;  by  Wysc 
and  Reclus,  1877,  345 ;  canal 
plan,  Soci/U  Civile,  353 

Saa  Carlos,  fort,  river,  ridge,  valley, 

483-484 
Sandoval,     Gonralo     de,     explores 

isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  50 
San  Francisco,  basins,  488-489 
San  Juan,  kio.  6  ;  Ascended  by  free- 
boioters.    76,  sff  nho  D.ivis  ;    for- 
tified   by    Spanish,   77 :   reconsti- 
I  tuted  Spanish  port  of  entry,  1791, 
"to8  ;   English  demand   upon,  173, 
also    (^uijano  ;  seizure  of,   by 
f  British,   175  et  seq. 
Juan  del  Sur,  7 
an  Juanillo,  Rio,  484 
San  Miguel.  Gulf  of.  10,  11 
1m  Salvador,  joins  Federal  Repub- 
|lk,    1823,   131  ;    Liberal  Confed- 
eracy,   I83S.  157;  union   of  five 


simes,  1885,  441  ;  advances  in- 
demnity money  to  Nicaragua, 
507 

Sanlander.  Liberal  leader,  158 

Snpoa,  Rio,  7 

Saskatchewan  valley,  wheat  of,  536 

Savage,  Henry,  United  States  Con- 
sul to  Central  America,  151 

Savannah,  valley  of,  to 

Schcnck,  General,  United  Slates 
Minister  to  Kngland,  333 

Segovia,  uplands  of,  60 

•Selfridge,  Commander,  T.  O.,  U.  S, 
N,,  commands  Darien  expedi- 
tions. 1S70,  321  ;  delegate  to  In- 
ternational Scientitic  Congress, 
355 

Selva,  Beneventuro,  Nicaraguan 
commissioner,  195.  See  also 
Mtse 

.Scrapiqui,  Rio,  183,484 

Seven  Years'  War.  its  effect  on  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, 96 

Seward.  Secretary  of  State,  his  plan 
for  joint  intervention,  284  ;  ne- 
gotiates treaty  with  Honduras, 
303  tt  set).  ;  with  Nicaragua,  306  ; 
with  Colombia,  309.  5^^  also 
Treaties 

Shaler,  Prof.  N.  S..  his  prophecy 
concerning  the  Northwest,  538 

Sharpe,  Captain,  English  buccaneer. 
86.     See  also  Caledonian  Bay 

Sherman,  Senator,  introduces  guar- 
anty bill,  1891,  456;  presents 
amended  guaranty  bill,  4fio 

Shufeldt.  Captain  R.  W..  U.  S.  N.. 
commands  Tehuantepec  expedi- 
tion, 1870. 323 

Siboon  (Sibun),  Rio.  106 

Siilell,  Lieutenant  Colonel  \V.  H.. 
surveys  Tehuantepec  route,  381 

Slavery,  abolished  by  Colombia, 
130  ;  by  Central  American  Con- 
stituiion,  131  :  its  effect  upon 
American  cnnnl  project,  298 

Sloane.  Sir  Hans,  historian  of  Ja- 
maica. 84 

Smith.  Charles  S,,  President  New 
Vi:irk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  his 
address.  457 

Sofiifte  Civile,  organized,  341  ;  ex- 
peditious of  1876,  1877,  344  ;  its 
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canal  project,  352  ;  bought  up  by 
de  Lesseps,  367.  ^ir^-  also  Cana] 
Companies,  de  Lesseps,  Wyse, 
Rectus 

SoHMSitttdes,  266,  275 

Sonnenstem,  Maximilian,  Nicara- 
guan  commissioner,  453.  Seealso 
expeditions  of  inspection 

Sosa,  Sei&or,  Colombian  engineer, 
349 

South  America,  Europe's  trade  with 
west  coast  of,  529-532  ;  trade  be- 
tween east  and  west  coasts  of,  532  ; 
trade  of  west  and  east  coasts  of, 
with  east  and  west  coasts  of  North 
America,  541-549 

Spain,  her  American  monopoly,  56  ; 
her  position  in  America  toward 
close  of  i6th  century,  70 ;  attacks 
upon  her  American  monopoly,  71 

Spanish-America,  independence  of, 
I2q  et  seq. 

Squier,  E.  G.,  negotiates  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  1849, 197  ;  with  Hon- 
duras, 1849,  200.  See  also 
Treaties 

Stanley.  Rt.-Hon.  E.  J.,  Secretary 
English  Admiralty,  183 

Stauffer,  D.  McN.,  American  en- 
gineer, 452.  6^f  a/rc  expeditions 
of  inspection 

Stephens,  John  L.,  his  reconnais- 
sance of  isthmus,  156 

Stephenson,  Admiral  R.  N.,  oc- 
cupies Corinto,  507 

Stevens,  Simon,  his  Tehuantepec 
project,  381 

Stokes,  Sir  John,  English  delegate 
to  International  Scientific  Con- 
gress, 355.     Seealso  Hawkshaw 

Strain,  Lieutenant  Isaac  C,  U.  S. 
N.,  explores  Caledonian  route, 
267  ;  proves  its  infeasibility,  269 

Suez  canal,  neutralization  of,  quoted 
as  precedent,  575 


Tamarindo,  Rio,  7 

Tarifa,  pass  of,  4,  13,  188 

Taylor,  Captain  Ilenry  C,  U.  S.  N., 
his  address  before  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  438  ;  illustrates 
gnomonic    projection,    528   note ; 


his  description  of  the  Caribbean, 
548,  550 

Taylor,  President,  his  canal  policy, 
196 

Tehuantepec,  expedition,  1870,  325, 
see  also  Shufeldt ;  Railway  Com- 
pany, 189,  see  also  Hargoos ; 
route,  description  of,  4 ;  disad- 
vantages of,  12 ;  favorable  for 
ship  railway,  13  ;  abandoned  as 
route  of  transit,  67  ;  surveyed, 
1771,  115  ;  1826,  see  also  Orbe- 

fozo,  145  ;  1842,  see  also  Garay, 
loro,  188  ;  1857,  see  also  SideU, 
381  ;  1870,  see  also  Shufeldt,  324 
et  seq.  ;  regarded  from  strategical 
standpoint,  594  ;  ship-railway, 
473  note  2.     See  also  Eads 

Thompson,  Ambrose  W.,  organizes 
Chiriqui  Improvement  Company, 
1859,  279 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  Secretary 
of  Navy,  Chairman  of  Comite 
Amerieain,  378,  468.  See  also 
Hayes,  coaling  stations 

Tierra  Firma,  province  of,  47 

Tigre  Island,  seizure  of,  199  et  seq. 
See  also  Squier. 

Timber  trade  of  United  States,  536 

Tola  basin,  481 

Tonnage,  estimates  of  iirospective, 
513  note  I 

Tortugas  Island,  72 

Totten,  Colonel,  supervises  con- 
struction of  Panama  Railway, 
192  ;  report  on  Panama  canal 
project,  273 

Trade  routes,  classification  of,  51S- 
520  ;  contest  over,  560  et  seq. 

Trautwine,  J.  C,  supervises  con- 
struction of  Panama  Railway, 
192  ;  surveys  Atrato  route,  270. 
See  also  Kelly 

Treaties.  Tordesillas,  1494,  34  ; 
American,  1670,  77,  88  ;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1748,  94;  Paris,  1763. 
97  ;  Versailles,  1783,  103  :  Sup- 
plementary, 1786,  105  ;  Madrid, 
1S14,  III  ;  Loch,  with  Nicaragua, 
1848,  182;  Gadsen,  1853,  189; 
New  Granada,  1848,  191  ;  Hise, 
with  Nicaragua,  1849,195  ;  Squier, 
with  Nicaragua,  1849,  197  ;  with 
Honduras,    1849,    ^^^  '<   Clayton- 
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Bnlwer,  1850,  210 ;  for  full  text 
tet  Appendix  B  ;  England  and 
Honduras,  1656,  249 ;  Canas- 
Jeret,  1858,  257,  287,  443  ;  Eng- 
Und,  with  (juatemala.  1859.  258  ; 
■with  Honduras,  1859,  259;  with 
Nicaragua,  Man.igua,  1S60,  260  ; 
Cas*-^  risniri.  1857,  290;  United 
States,  with  Hondviras,  1664,  303  ; 
with  Nicaracuft,  Dickinson-Ayon, 
1B68.  307  ;  for  extracts  from,  see 
Appendix  C  ;  United  States,  with 
Colombia,  Cushing,  1869,  310; 
Hurlbut,  1870,  316 :  with  Nica- 
ragua, Frclinghuysen  -  Zavala, 
1SS4,  425,  436  ;  of  Perpetual 
Peace  between  Central  American 
stales,  18S7,  442  ;  of  Limits  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica, 
l88q,  450 

Trelawney,  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
88 

Trist,  United  States  agent  in  Mex- 
ico. 189 

Tninndo,  Rio,  11 

Truxillo,  colony  of,  53 

Tumbull,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his 
report  on  Childi's  surveys,  218 

TUrr,  General  F.tienne.  his  connect 
tion  with  the  SccieU  Civile,  341. 
S^e  also  Wyse 

Tuyra,  Rio,  10,  11 

Twelve  Years,  the,  158 

Tyler.  President.  185 

U. 

Ulloa,  Antonio  de,  surveys  along 
isthmus,  114 

UUoa,  Francisco  de,  Cortei's  lieu- 
tenant, 54 

Ullua,  Kio,  5 


Van  Boren,  President,  his  canal 
policy.  155 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  his  canal  pro- 
ject,  197 

Venezuela,  province  of  Colombia, 
1821,  130;  withdraws.  1830,  157 

Vera  Cruz,  institutes  surveys  across 
Tehuantepec,  145.  Set  alio 
Ortii 


Veragna,  province  of,  8 
Vernon,  Admiral  R.  N.,  89 
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